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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Gaslight and Coke Company and their 
Affairs—Another Excellent Account. 


Ir it were not for the condition of the coal market, the 
Governor of the Gaslight and Coke Company (Mr. Corbet 
Woodall) and his colleagues would, so far as the affairs 
of the undertaking are concerned, meet the proprietors on 
Friday under a cloudless sky, and with every cause for 
mutual congratulation. The policy of the Board during 
recent times may be summed up in the one word Reforma- 
tion; and reformation there has been in manufacturing 
work, in trading, and in finance. The results are plainly pre- 
sented to anyone who cares to look for them in the accounts 
of the past half year. There is no fear of the assertions 
being questioned that this is the Company’s record account, 
and that had it not been for the shrewd work of recent times, 
the Company would have been in a parlous condition for 
meeting the current twelve months’ increase of a quarter of 
a million in the cost of raw materials. As it is, the Company 
stand well, in respect of finance and immediate business 
and general working. The carry-forward into the current 
half year, after paying the fixed and other charges and divi- 
dend, is £96,511 more than a year ago; there will now be 
revenue from meter-rents at the rate of about £60,000 a 
year ; the sale of gas in the half year has increased by 34 per 
cent., or 352,029,000 cubic feet (this being upon an increase 
of 3°94 per cent. in the corresponding half of last year) ; the 
number of consumers has been augmented by 12,678, and of 
stoves by 14,203; better prices have been obtained for coke, 
and, while high prices for coal are maintained, it may be 
expected that coke will continue to assist in recouping some 
of the expenditure under this head. Lastly, the further 
improvement in the working of the manufacturing depart- 
ment is a point of salient importance in the stability of the 
concern. 

Consider these figures. The increase in the quantity of 
coal carbonized in the half year was only go23 tons com- 
pared with the first half of 1906, and of spirit used 6029 
gallons. But, on the other hand, there was a decrease of 
120,378 gallons of oil. Bearing in mind these figures, it 
must be acknowledged, as a notable fact, that the increase 
in the amount of gas produced was no less than 429,523,000 
cubic feet. Then that there were 11,409,000 cubic feet less 
carburetted water gas made indicates that the improvement 
was concentrated in the coal gas manufacture; and as the 
increase in the quantity of coal carbonized is, in its smallness, 
out of all proportion with the increased amount of gas made, 
the improvement, it must be recognized, has run through 
the entire carbonizing operations. 

On financial matters, the mere mention that the balance 
on the half-year’s working—after providing for all fixed 
charges, setting aside £10,000 for the half year towards the 
redemption fund, and contributing £11,708 to the insurance 
fund—is £411,206 (an increase of £47,556), that the sum 
available for distribution is £641,159 (an increase of 
£96,210), and that the carry-forward is £306,992 (or 
£96,511 more than a year ago), very inadequately present 
the real improvement in the financial strength of the Com- 
pany. The half-year’s revenue not only provided £77,000 
more than is required for the fixed and other charges 
and dividend, but it has had to bear some additional 
heavy burdens, over certain of which the Directors had no 
manner of control, while others were created in pursuance 
of the more salutary financial policy. With regard to the 
former, in small part through the augmented consumption 
of coal, and in larger part through its higher price, the in- 
crease in the cost of coal was £55,831; of oil, £2003; and 
of coke and breeze used in the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas, £6459. With respect to the heavier charges 





attributable to the more salutary financial policy, it is in 
connection with the distribution department that these are 
found. At the last meeting of the proprietors, the Governor 
made an explanation as to the liquidation of an item that 
has appeared in the balance-sheet for some twelve years— 
viz., “Automatic meter supplies (fittings account) ””—and he 
announced how the disappearance of this item would give 
the Board greater liberty in the matter of providing for depre- 
ciation on such perishable appliances as meters, stoves, &c. 
Of this liberty advantage has been taken in the past half- 
year’s accounts. For repair and renewal of meters, an addi- 
tional £17,541 has been charged in the revenue account, and 
for repair and renewal of stoves, £14,336; and an entirely 
new item appears—viz., “ Gas-fittings, including labour, auto- 
“matic meter supplies, £29,258.” If we turn to the capital 
account, a fresh item is also found there, ‘“‘ Depreciation of 
“meters and stoves, £27,589. This, added to the entry 
for depreciation of plant (£25,855), makes the writings-off 
on capital account only short by £872 of the capital ex- 
penditure in the half year. The capital account is going to 
benefit in the future from this change; and we are con- 
fident it will meet with the approval of all proprietors who 
look to sound finance as the greatest security they can have 
for their holdings. 

Other items in the revenue account do not claim much 
attention. In contrast with the first half of last year, 
purification is again down ; the saving in the half year being 
£12,778. Rents, rates, and taxes have, contrary to the rule 
of many years, dropped by £7606; but the payment is still 
the goodly one of £142,373. The income from gas was 
close on £40,000 more; and in the rearrangement of the 
accounts, a new entry, “ Rental of fittings, £58,545,” appears 
among the items of revenue. Residuals produced £53,089 
more; but as coke returned close on an additional £60,000, 
it follows that the other products receded somewhat in 
their yield of income. 

The account is an excellent one; and the consumers may 
rejoice with the proprietors that it enables the Board to save 
them, despite the great rise in the price of coal, from any- 
thing worse than the infliction in the coming twelve months, 
of an extra payment of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet by the re- 
imposition of meter-rents. The accounts confirm the opinion 
previously expressed in these columns, that a better time 
for re-establishing uniformity in this respect in the Metro- 
polis could not have been chosen by the Board. 


International Photometric Congress— 


A Hint to Electricians. 


Tue second session of the International Photometric Com- 
mittee, which took place, as reported in the “ JourNaL ” last 
week, at Ziirich on the 18th to the 2oth inst., was more fruit- 
ful of good results than a mere perusal of the Committee’s 
resolutions would indicate. Something approaching finality 
has been reached in the determination of the precise yatios 
subsisting between the English, French, and German stan- 
dards of light ; and it is now established, by indirect methods 
of comparison, that the Harcourt standard has, within the 
limits of observation, exactly eleven times the value of the 
Hefner. This is a convenient ratio; and we hope that the 
ease of conversion will induce English electricians to return 
the illuminating power of electric lamps which have been 
tested by comparison with the Hefner lamp in terms of the 
English standard candle, instead of the delusive so-called 
Hefner “candle.” Let them record in their note-books 
(better still in their memory) the fact that the Harcourt 
standard is equivalent to 10 English standard candles or 
to 11 Hefner units, and that consequently values returned 
in Hefners should be divided by 1-1 in order to obtain the 
equivalent in standard candles. The illuminating value of 
gas, or of gas-burners, is never returned in England in 
Hefners; and we hope electricians who have hitherto had a 
liking for the German unit, to which the term “ candle”’ is 
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frequently misapplied, will now give it up in favour of the 
true standard candle. 

It will be remembered that the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, at its Dublin meeting, passed a resolution to the 
effect that “ This meeting is of opinion that the 10-candle 
“pentane lamp and the No. 2 ‘ Metropolitan’ argand 
“ burner should be the recognized photometrical standards 
“ for gas up to, and including, 20 candles.” The main pur- 
pose of the resolution was to equip the Institution’s dele- 
gates to the International Photometric Congress with some 
definite authority to support these standards in the name 
of the Institution. Of the two delegates, Mr. Charles Car- 
penter was unfortunately unable to attend the Congress ; 
and it fell to his colleague, Mr. James W. Helps, to uphold 
unaided the British position in the photometry of gas. We 
say unaided advisedly, for except for the unexpressed sym- 
pathy of the Dutch and Italian delegates, and the aloofness 
of the academical representatives, he had to face general 
hostility on the question. In view of the fact that the 
Harcourt standard is not yet ten years old, while the Carcel 
and Hefner are very much older, we think he was wise in 
not pressing on this occasion for a resolution of the Con- 
gress in favour of its universal adoption. If we mistake not, 
time will settle the matter ; and, in a few years, the Congress 
will acknowledge, without pressing, the general superiority 
of the Harcourt standard over the inexact Carcel and the 
inconvenient Hefner. With the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” 
argand burner, Mr. Helps’s difficulty was even greater; for 
we fancy only one of the foreign delegates had seen the 
burner before Mr. Helps showed it in use at the Congress. 
He made it clear, however, that English gas engineers 
intended to accept this, and no other, as the standard gas- 
testing burner; and we must rest content for the present 
with the knowledge that considerable interest was displayed 
in it by the several representatives of the Continental gas 
engineering societies on the Committee, and some of them 
at least intend to try it. That conviction as to its merits 
will follow trial, we do not doubt. 

Curiously enough, an attempt was made to pass, at the 
instance of some of the French delegates, one or two resolu- 
tions to the effect that the calorific power of gas might be 
correctly taken as a measure of its illuminating value in 
either self-luminous flames or incandescent burners. If the 
resolutions had referred only to coal gas, they would perhaps 
have been passed. But one of the objects of the thesis 
which M. St. Claire Deville presented to the meeting was 
to demonstrate the correctness of his theory that the calorific 
power of any illuminating gas—whether coal gas, water gas, 
or a mixture—is a true expression of its illuminating value 
in incandescent burners. Herr Strache was able, through 
his intimate knowledge of the behaviour of water gas, to 
controvert this theory; and Mr. Helps, and the German, 
Dutch, and Italian gas engineers, also refused to accept it 
without some further proof. The resolutions therefore were 
dropped, and instead there was passed the non-committal 
resolution quoted last week (ante p. 224) to the effect that 
experimental researches on the relation of the maximum 
illuminating power of gas to its calorific power should be 
conducted in the different countries. It would have been 
disastrous had the Congress committed itself to the support 
of an unsubstantiated proposition. Certainly, the suggested 
researches should prove instructive; and the results may 
even have important practical bearings on the gas manufac- 
ture of the future. 

Finally, it is necessary to say a few words on the con- 
duct of the business of the Congress. Such international 
meetings are always difficult to manage successfully, and 
pending the time when the English, Russian, and Spanish 
languages shall have fulfilled their destinies, and the more 
ephemeral European tongues shall have disappeared as 
means of practical intercourse, or pending the adoption of 
“ Volapuk,” “ Esperanto,” or some other like “ universal ” 
language, difficulty and loss of time must unavoidably 
ensue from the necessity of the interpretation of what is 
said in one language into at least two others. Thanks to 
the generous assistance given by several members of the 
staff of the Ziirich Polytechnic, able interpreters were not 
lacking on this occasion. Nevertheless, more time was 
wasted than should have been the case; and the business 
went through in a disordered and desultory fashion. The 
Congress requires, in the first place, a Chairman having the 
ability toarrange the agenda of the meeting in proper sequence, 
and to dispose of the agenda and control discussion in a busi- 
nesslikemanner. Inthe second place, the Chairman should, if 





possible, have a good acquaintance with the English, French, 
and German languages, so that he may know at once the 
purport of any speaker’s remarks. In the event of their 
being irrelevant or superfluous, he would then be in a posi- 
tion to check them forthwith, instead of having to wait till 
their conclusion to learn their import from the interpreter. 
Unfortunately, M. Vautier, who presided over the Committee 
both at its first and its second session, though possessed of 
many good and amiable characteristics, has neither of the 
two qualifications which we have named as essential in the 
Chairman of such an International Congress. The Inter- 
national Committee must certainly choose another Chairman 
for its third session three years hence, if it does not wish to 
lose the adherence of the gas engineers, who, the world over, 
have a more wholesome hatred of irrelevance and waste of 
time than their academical colleagues. It is not easy tosay 
on whom the choice should fall. From the national stand- 
point, we speak disinterestedly, for no one of the English 
members of the Committee has, we believe, the necessary 
linguistic attainments. The selection of Heer van Rossum 
du Chattel, if he should be able to attend the next session, 
would probably be generally acceptable, and should prove 
quite satisfactory. Other possible selections, if only national 
jealousies may be ignored, are either M. Lauriol or Professor 
Bunte. It is desirable that the Chairman should not have 
too strong a personal interest in any of the subjects which 
will come under discussion. It may seem premature to refer 
to this matter now, in view of the fact that the Committee 
will not meet again until 1910; but it is well to put on record 
the necessity for a change while the members of the Com- 
mittee still have a vivid impression of the inconveniences 
under which their second session was conducted. 

Zirich is always a hospitable, interested, and interesting 
city, and probably nowhere else would such generous and 
useful aid have been accorded to the Committee. Both the 
municipal and the Polytechnic authorities deserve hearty 
thanks for their support and assistance. The Committee 
acted wisely in deciding to go again to Ziirich for its third 
session. Needless to say, we include Herr Weiss, the Engi- 
neer of the Ziirich Gas-Works, among the local authorities 
to whom the Committee are greatly indebted for assistance. 
At the banquet given to the Committee by the Ziirich Cor- 
poration, Mr. J. W. Helps took the opportunity to congratu- 
late the city on the possession of an ideal gas-works, in charge 
of an Engineer of unsurpassed ability—a sentiment which 
will be cordially endorsed by all who know the Ziirich Gas- 
Works and Herr Weiss. 





Points from the North British Meeting. 


THERE are very hopeful indications that the meeting of the 
North British Association of Gas Managers last week, under 
the presidency of Mr. Lawrence Hislop, will, in the history 
of the organization, be looked back upon as the turning-point 
to larger activities. The Association has a history of which 
the members are legitimately proud ; but of recent years there 
has not been the whole-hearted enthusiasm in the more 
serious affairs of the Association that its best friends could 
wish andhave wished. To burke the matter, or to rest repose- 
fully in the hope that matters would mend, is not the best 
way to deal with the trouble of indifference. Mr. Hislop, 
youngest in the line of Presidents, did not shirk what 
he conceived, and rightly conceived, to be a responsibility 
imposed by his position. In one piquant, emphatic sentence, 
the President, in his address, summed up the position. “If 
“it were not,” he remarked, “ for the strenuous efforts of the 
“few who still take a prominent part in its affairs, the Asso- 
“ciation would be defunct in a very short time.” That is 
not as things should be; and we cannot but admire the 
courage of Mr. Hislop in so pointedly discharging what 
must have been for him a very distasteful duty, but a duty 
not to be shirked. The justification for his animadversions 
and for his appeal for the renunciation of indifference and the 
regeneration of activity was spread before the members in a 
manner that admitted of no dispute. The responsibility in 
this matter is an individual one; and it is the sincere hope 
that the utterances of the President will awaken a response 
which will declare itself not only in words but in deeds in 
the near future. 

Opportunity is not lacking. To the ordinary technical 
and administrative work, the junction was effected at this 
meeting with new roads to activity. A Commercial Section 
has been established on the lines of those similar sections 
which are doing such beneficial work in connection with 
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southward Associations ; and what is of immense import- 
ance, the affiliation of the territorial Associations of the 
United Kingdom with the Institution of Gas Engineers has, 
also on this occasion, been rounded off by the members 
of the North British Association sinking hollow reasons, and 
allowing wise counsels to prevail—a resolution being passed 
which unites the members, as an organization, to, and gives 
them representation in, all effort emanating from the central 
body that has for its purpose common industrial and profes- 
sional benefit. The aloofness of Scotland has been the one 
breach in unity; and the action of last week will afford uni- 
versal satisfaction throughout the British gas profession. 
This we do predict, that now that, by their own volition, they 
have drawn tighter the bonds with the Institution, it will be 
found that the fear of blemished dignity has been nothing 
more than a mirage, which those who feared will be the first 
to ridicule. In the person of Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Insti- 
tution has this year a worthy and eloquent son of Scotland 
for its President; and the affiliation resolution of the North 
British Association has therefore a peculiar fitness. 

The technical matters that were introduced to the mem- 
bers at the meeting were practical in character and extensive 
in subject, from the President’s address to the last of the 
three papers read. If we regard the subject-matter from 
the beginning of gas-works operations, we stumble over this 
statement in the President’s address: “It is a matter for 
“surprise that, considering the improvements which have 
“been effected in nearly every other portion of a gas-works 
“plant, the methods of carbonization have’ remained the 
“same as were in use fifty yearsago.” It would bea matter 
for great regret if all that has been done in the application 
of science to carbonization in gas-works had left the system 
where it was half-a-century ago; and we should not like 
the statement to go abroad as authoritative or unchal- 
lenged. It is our opinion, however, that the statement is 
not a rooted belief of the President, but that it was penned 
without due consideration ; for inthe very next paragraph of 
his address we find him saying that “if as much attention 
“were given to getting the best value possible for our re- 
“siduals as is given to getting a large yield of gas per ton of 
“coal, considerable benefit would be derived therefrom.” 
It is remembered, too, that the name of Hislop has not been 
unidentified with improvement in carbonization methods 
within the last half century. Whether or not, however, 
the President is convinced as to the past permanency of the 
system of carbonization, he does concede, in the latter 
quotation, that, if there has not been improvement, it has 
not been for the want of trying to effect it; but it is 
difficult to understand how the larger yields of gas per ton 
have accrued with the lamented want of improvement. If 
we for the moment turn to the useful paper of Mr. Alexander 
Yuill on “ The Practical Management of Gas-Works,” we 
find him in harmony with ourselves, and in discord with the 
President, on this point ; for in a very few lines he tells the 
history of the improvement in carbonization methods, and 
the economies that have been produced between the time 
of the old direct-fired settings and the present regenerative 
setting with its greater number of retorts, up to twelve. 
The application of the regenerative system of heating to gas- 
retorts only dates from the early eighties; and from then, 
too, dates the accretion in production and fuel economy. 
Therefore, Mr. Hislop must, on this head at any rate, on 
further consideration, revise his opinion. 

Reverting to the advice that is embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s remark that “if as much attention were given to get- 
“ting the best value possible for our residuals as is given 
“to getting a large yield of gas per ton of coal, consider- 
“able benefit would be derived therefrom,” it is to be 
hoped that no gas manager is so lax in his management as 
not to get the “ best value” possible for his residuals. But 
if the President means (we do not think he does) that more 
attention must be devoted to residuals to the detriment of gas 
yields, then it must not be forgotten by him that gas is, and 
must always continue to be, the prime commodity of the gas 
industry, and therefore to its production first consideration 
must be accorded. Of this, there is proof sufficient to hand. 
We cannot, as gas manufacturers, ignore the lessons in 
kindred industries. In the Mond system of manufacture, 
great attention is paid to the recovery of ammonia; result, 
a poor gas and a poor coke. In the bye-product coke-oven 
system, coke is the staple product ; result, a poor quantitative 
production of gas of the quality required for ordinary gas 
supply. If, however, the President’s advice is intended to 
go no further than obtaining the “ best value” possible for 





residuals while not neglecting to realize the largest yield of 
gas per ton, then we are decidedly with him. 

Allied to this subject of carbonization is the portion of 
Mr. Yuill’s communication treating of the utility of a carbu- 
retted water-gas plant. The term “utility” covers the soi- 
disant “collateral advantages” of such a plant; and those 
collateral advantages have proved so definite in practice that 
there is no disputing them. But such advantages are not 
everything in a commercial industry, where the profit and 
loss of the manufacturing methods must be the primary 
consideration. We find in several gas-works the collateral 
advantages take a very back seat when the coke market is 
good, and when the price of oil is high, and coal gas can be 
made at a cheaper rate. With these considerations in mind, 
the table of costs incorporated in Mr. Yuill’s paper should 
be studied. For the year ending April 30, 1904, he shows 
a net cost for coal gas only (on a make of 607,g00,000 
cubic feet) of 12°55d. per 1000 cubic feet; for the year 
ending April 30, 1906, when 62,341,000 cubic feet of car- 
buretted water gas and 653,610,800 cubic feet of coal gas 
were made, the net cost for the mixed gas was 10'25d. But 
the net cost of coal gas that year was 10°03d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and of carburetted water gas 12°84d. Where the ad- 
vantage of the carburetted water gas for that year from the 
financial standpoint comes in, we are at a loss to understand. 
Theauthor tells us that, in making comparison, allowance must 
be made for the higher illuminating value of the carburetted 
water gas. He does not, however, inform us what were the 
relative illuminating powers of the coal gas in 1903-4 and 
1905-6, and of the carburetted water gas in the latter year; nor 
does he give any information to show how far the higher illu- 
minating value must be discounted by the lower calorific 
power. Again, it is not plain from the paper whether Mr. 
Yuill attributes the lessened cost for repairs on retorts and the 
saving in carbonizing wages to the assistance afforded by the 
carburetted water-gas plant ; nor is it clear whether the larger 
total quantity of coal gas made in 1905-6 compared with 
1903-4, an increased production per ton of coal carbonized, 
and changes in the conditions of the coal-gas plant and methods 
of working, had not something to do with the reduction of the 
items in comparison with 1903-4. One must have regard to 
all the circumstances, so as not to do an injustice to the old in 
endeavouring to make out a good case for the new. Another 
point that is not made quite plain is as to whether the wages 
of all the attendants on the carburetted water-gas plant are 
included in the item “ wages, boilers and machinery, o-g6d.” 
Looking at the figures for 1905-6, they seem to form a 
good argument for the whole of the 715,951,800 cubic feet 
of gas made that year being produced by the coal-gas plant, 
and so saving the difference between the coal gas and the 
water gas of 2:81d. per 1000 cubic feet. It might also have 
been found that some of the coal-gas items might have been 
further reduced per 1000 cubic feet by the larger make of 
coal gas. With his knowledge of Dundee working that we 
cannot possibly possess, Mr. Yuill can add to the interest 
attaching to his paper by clearing away the doubt to which 
the figures may give rise. It is not submitted, however, 
through the suggestions here, that, in other times and under 
different market and other conditions, the carburetted water- 
gas plant would not produce for itself a different financial 
tale. But the whole story is certainly not told by comparing 
1905-6 with 1903-4. 

Our friends across the Border are also taking a closer 
interest in the enemy of the gas manager in other parts of 
the kingdom—naphthalene—than was their wont formerly. 
A coal of less richness than cannel and producing »gases of 
greater poverty in solvent properties, has been forced, by a 
natural order of things, upon the gas makers in Scotland; 
and the result is that naphthalene is among them, and giving 
them a taste of its disordering proclivities. Hence it is the 
subject finds place in the President’s address, in Mr. Yuill’s 
paper, and in a contribution by Mr. J. D. Smith, of Stirling, 
specially treating of one method of preventing naphthalene 
difficulties. On the general question, there seems a pro- 
spect of relief, without adventitious aid, in the vertical 
retort, or in full charges as under Mr. G. R. Love’s plan. 
But with the orthodox system of carbonization, as we recently 
remarked, the problem has not yet been solved as to how to 
avoid in all cases the formation of naphthalene and yet get 
goodcarbonizingreturns. Therefore, Scotland, like England, 
has to have recourse to some auxiliary means for dealing 
with the difficulty beyond the retort-house. The President 
advises proper attention to the condensing plant; Mr. Yuill, 
absorption by a suitable oil; and Mr. Smith recounts a satis- 
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factory result from the use of the Everitt tar-extractor. His 
experiences are particularly interesting, more especially the 
one where he found, after the separation of the heavy tar 
from the lighter oils in the gas, he could, by bye-passing the 
condensers, accelerate the clearance of deposited naphthalene 
on the works. The use of retort-house governors came in 
for prominence at the meeting; and the same benefits that 
have been secured by their use in England have been realized 
in Scotland. 

The paper by Mr. James Campbell was not of a technical 
character; but it was instructive, and showed great personal 
energy, rewarded by success, in breaking new ground in gas 
supply at Polmont. 


Sequel to the South Metropolitan Rating Appeals. 


Jupaine from the array of Counsel before Justices Bray and 
Lawrence, in the King’s Bench Division last Friday, on a 
motion against a rule calling on the Justices of the County 
of London to show cause why a writ of certiorari should not 
issue to remove a judgment of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
into the High Court on an appeal bythe South Metropolitan 
Gas Company against their assessment in various districts, 
the Justices and the Assessment Committees concerned had 
taken serious fright over the action of the Company to get set 
aside a judgment fraught with grave consequences to the 
gas industry, and particularly to the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies, in the matter of rating. It will be remembered that 
the ground upon which the rule was obtained was that Mr. 
Willoughby, one of the Justices forming the Court, was 
alleged to be disqualified through (as Chairman of a London 
Assessment Committee) interest and possibly bias. By 
“interest,” it is not, of course, intended to convey personal 
pecuniary interest. The arguments on both sides were 
reasonably submitted to the Court on Friday ; but we do not 
feel—having in view the judgment of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, and the common interest that those exercising the 
functions of assessment authorities have in obtaining judicial 
decisions converting views and contentions into principles 
that might possibly thenceforth govern and maintain high 
assessments—that the question of interest was adequately 
dealt with. If members of Assessment Committees were 
altogether disinterested, there would be fewer appeals against 
their decisions, and fewer reductions on appeal. Justice 
Lawrence on Friday said that “the law required that every 
“ tribunal should be without interest in the matters in dispute. 
“This was an invariable principle that should be maintained 
“at high-water mark.” Though the Court has declared Mr. 
Willoughby to be a person without interest in the assess- 
ments of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and has dis- 
charged the rule, everyone has a right to exercise his own 
opinion—after reading ail the arguments addressed to the 
Court, and remembering the tenor of the judgment of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions—as to whether the “ invariable 
“principle” has or has not been varied on this occasion. 








The Dublin Gas-Testing Case. 


In the “JournaL” last week (p. 219), we made some com- 
ments on the judgment of Mr. Swifte, K.C., the Magistrate who 
tried the case of the Dublin Corporation v. Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers’ Gas Company. We have since learnt that the matter 
is still sub judice, as an appeal against his Worship’s decision has 
been lodged by the Corporation, and is now pending. 


Some Practical Hints on Carbonization. 


It is some time ago, we believe, since Mr. Corbet Woodall 
used the phrase about methods of carbonizing being in a state of 
“fluidity.” Certain it is that to-day there are considerable 
doubt and questioning as to the best means to be adopted for the 
extraction of gas from coal. In nearly every gas-making country 
—but principally in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States—the minds of gas engineers, individually and collectively, 
are directed to retort-house operations and systems of carboniza- 
tion. Search the recent transactions of any Gas Association, 
and it will invariably be found that many have been the papers 
dealing with various phases of the subject of the distillation of 
coal. Not so long since, the superiority of inclined as against 
horizontal retorts used to be a favourite topic for discussion. 
This still remained in an undecided state, when the newer types 
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of stoking machines added yet another item for consideration. 
Hardly had these improved machines been introduced, when 
forms of vertical retorts came prominently into notice, and they 
remain so still. Connected with these additions to the carbon- 
izing engineer’s appliances arose questions as to the advantages 
of long and heavy or short and light charges of coal. Again 
following on this was the suggestion of altering the shape and 
the angle of inclined retorts, and the proposal to charge them 
all but fully with coal; and yet again, naturally enough, the 
adoption for gas making of similar practices to those in vogue 
for coke-ovens was brought forward. Horizontal, inclined, or 
vertical retorts? Small, continuous, heavy, or intermittent 
charges? These are still points to which a note of interro. 
gation must be put. But for some time to come the engineer 
will have to give careful attention to his retort-house plant, on 
whatever system it may be, so as to see that it is managed in 
the best possible way, and to be sure he is extracting the highest 
results that can be obtained from it. It is in this connection 
that we draw our readers’ attention to a French engineer’s views 
on the management of gas-works’ regenerative furnaces, whose 
instructions—or the first portion of them—we give in another part 
of our present issue. M. Derval’s hints are intended to be of an 
eminently practical character, and to serve the purpose of those 
who have the actual management and working of retort-furnaces 
in their hands, and who may not be versed in the deeper and more 
theoretical aspects of gaseous firing. To them we particularly 
commend the “instructions” given; for we believe they will be 
found of interest and of service. 


Ratepayers and Gas-Works Purchase. 


Seaford is the latest place where the ratepayers have failed 
to find any attraction in a proposal put forward by the local 
governing authority for the purchase of the undertaking by which 
they are supplied with gas—or, at any rate, have not seen sufh- 
cient prospective advantage to persuade them to countenance 
such a scheme. No doubt, the decision was greatly influenced by 
purely local considerations; and in this connection, it seems that 
Seaford has suffered the infliction of a “ special” water-rate, which 
has been responsible for a certain amount of shyness at the sug- 
gestion of fresh adventure. However, there must always be some 
particular circumstances applying to individual cases; and it must 
be confessed that in the present instance everything appears to 
have been carefully gone into. The Council had adopted the 
report of a Sub-Committee, in which the opinion was expressed 
that the gas undertaking in the hands of the ratepayers would 
largely increase and ultimately become a valuable asset; and 
that no more advantageous time than the present to purchase 
would ever occur. The acquisition of the concern at the earliest 
possible moment was therefore advocated, for which purpose it 
was suggested that a Bill should be promoted in the next session 
of Parliament. It was explained that the Company had with- 
drawn their application for a Provisional Order, which was 
opposed by the Council mainly on the ground of excessive capital, 
on which they asked to be allowed to pay 10 per cent. before the 
consumers could hope for any advantage by way of reduction of 
price or otherwise; and it was added that the Company had in- 
serted a clause in the Draft Order enabling the Council to buy, 
“ which showed that they were not unwilling sellers.” But at the 
public meeting at which the scheme was rejected—a report of 
which appears in our news columus—the Chairman of the Com- 
pany placed this clause in a somewhat different light; for he said 
it was inserted in the draft merely as the price of the Council’s 
withdrawal of their opposition to the Order, so that it did not in 
any way constitute the Company “ willing sellers.” The proposal 
was thoroughly discussed at the meeting ; and it evidently did not 
commend itself to the great majority of those present—for there 
were very few votes recorded in its favour. Thus has ended, for 
the present at least, the Gas-Works Purchase Question at Seaford, 





A Small Beginning. 

It is a truism that many big things have small beginnings ; 
but the saying can have had few—if any—better illustrations 
than in the case of the accounts which have come to hand re- 
garding a gas-workers’ strike at Limerick. For several days 
lately, the city was put the maximum of inconvenience in conse- 
quence of a dispute at the gas-works (which led to a general 
strike) over a ladder! If the newspaper reports are accurate— 
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and they are certainly circumstantial enough to be so—the 
trouble originated through two of the men acting up to, and even 
beyond, the best of Trade Union traditions; for, being joiners, 
they refused to shift a ladder when requested to do so—the 
eround of their objection being that this was a labourer’s work. 
After this, of course, the trouble grew at such a rate as to put a 
rolling snowball altogether out of countenance; a great point 
being made of the fact that the Manager, Mr. Henry Hawkins 
(who, by the way, as is generally known, is an Englishman), had 
stigmatized a statement made by one of the men as “a lie.” 
The strike being in full swing, the men proceeded, in the regula- 
tion manner, to formulate demands. The one which called for 
the “ discharge of the Saxon” was not exactly characterized by 
modesty ; but it was about on a level with the request that the 
men should be paid for the time during which they had been idle, 
and the business of the city had been disorganized. For several 
nights the streets (with the exception of the few provided with 
electric lamps) were unlighted; and many of the manufacturers 
were threatened with a total stoppage of work owing to the failure 
of the gas supply. Fortunately, however, at length the men saw 
things in a reasonable light, and returned to work—apparently 
with both “demands” unsatisfied. In this way the poorer 
classes of the community have been spared the great amount of 
needless suffering which would have resulted from the shutting 
down of the various factories. 





Municipal Management at Barry. 


Readers of the “ JournaL” who have followed the refer- 
ences that have appeared during the last few weeks to the 
Barry Urban District Council gas and water undertakings, will 
probably not be surprised to learn from the report which will 
be found in another column of this issue, that public feeling in 
the town has been considerably stirred by the managerial changes 
on which the Gas and Water Committee have seemingly set their 
heart. Desiring some guidance, the Committee engaged Mr. 
Robert Porter, of Elland, to inquire and report on the manage- 
ment and general administration of the gas and water under- 
takings. When his report was received, it was found that Mr. 
Porter regarded the capital of the gas-works as being somewhat 
excessive, which had naturally militated against a reduction of 
the price of gas. He urged that alterations and renewals should 
for some time be paid for out of revenue, so as to place the con- 
cern on a sounder financial basis. He also concluded there was 
considerable room for improvement in the management of the 
undertaking, and that the management did not receive the con- 
sideration from the Committee that was conducive to successful 
co-operation. Asto the latter point, the comment Mr. Porter made 
was of a most uncompromising character—-that “the strained re- 
lationship between the Committee and Manager, the unwarranted 
interference of the Committee in matters of detail, and the utter 
neglect to act upon the advice given by the Manager in the 
matter of administration, are responsible for much of the mis- 
management.” Finally, he expressed the opinion that the ad- 
ministration of the department would be better carried out by 
an entirely separate Committee, who would spend the meeting 
time in discussing with the Manager the broader question of 
finance and administration, results obtained, and the best methods 
of developing the undertaking, instead of “drawing up petti- 
fogging rules to govern the conduct of their Manager in the 
discharge of his duties.” In the case of the water-works, Mr. 
Porter again advocated a separate Committee; remarking that 
having regard to the future requirements, &c., of the two depart- 
ments, there would be sufficient employment for a separate 
Engineer and Committee for each of the undertakings. The 
reports were considered; but the result was hardly what one 
might have looked for in the circumstances. Instead of taking 
steps to form two Committees, as suggested, the Committee 
decided to recommend the Council to terminate the engagements 
of two servants who for many years have served the town in the 
capacity of Gas and Water Engineer respectively, and appoint 
one man to supervise the two undertakings! The Council fell 
in with these views, though not unanimously; but the ratepayers 
appear disinclined to stand by silent while Mr. F. M. Harris and 
Mr. E. W. Waite have such summary treatment meted out to 
them. A public meeting has already been held, at which a reso- 
lution of protest was passed; and it would be anything but 
astonishing if the matter were not allowed to rest there. 





INTERNATIONAL PHOTOMETRIC COMMITTEE. 


Second Session at Zurich. 
From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





(Continued from p. 224.) 

THE report of the proceedings of the Committee which was 
given in last week’s “‘ JouRNAL ” was tolerably complete so far as 
the first day of the meeting was concerned. But considerations 
of time and distance prevented the proceedings on the second 
and third days (Friday and Saturday, July 19 and 20) being dealt 
with except very briefly ; and last week’s report may appropriately 
be supplemented by further particulars. 

Referring again to the comparisons of the Carcel, Harcourt, 
and Hefner standards, there will be seen on another page of 
to-day’s “ JourNAL” [313] a translation in full of the report of the 
official French investigations prepared by MM. Perot and Janet. 
Following this, will be found a translation of the supplementary 
report by M. Laporte on the subsequent confirmatory investiga- 
tions undertaken on behalf of the French laboratories. Then follows 
M. Laporte’s summary of the results obtained in all the researches 
—French, German, English, and American. This summary 
formed the basis on which the Sub-Committee worked in drawing 
up the final recommendation as to the ratios to be accepted. As 
the ratios accepted were given last week with an obvious mis- 
print, we take the opportunity of re-stating them correctly— 


Camere 5. os -% salipvil Hefners ) probable error +1 
Harcourt. . . « = 10°9; a a Genie 
a ei Je et Jo, Sy Op, Caneel I E 


The small figures printed beneath the line are, as already stated, 
not to be regarded as significant. 

Now that all the reports on which these conclusions depend 
have been published in the “ JourNAL,” it may be useful to direct 
attention to certain points which may in many minds affect the 
judgment as to whether the International Committee have made 
a judicious recommendation as to the ratios which should be 
accepted. So far as we have ascertained, only the French 
laboratories seem to have taken the trouble to make direct com- 
parisons of the three standards one with the other. The com- 
parisons at the English and German laboratories, and by the 
American observers, appear to have been all indirect ones made 
through the intermediary of incandescent electric lamps, as were 
also other series of comparisons made by the French observers. 
Now, it is curious that the direct comparisons give a different 
ratio between the Harcourt and Hefner standards from that given 
by most of the indirect comparisons and that adopted by the 
Committee. The direct observations alone make the Harcourt 
standard equivalent to 1009 Carcels or 10°72 Hefners. It would 
be interesting to know whether there was any reason to suspect 
that the specimens of the standards used for the direct compari- 
sons were abnormal, or, if not, on what grounds the indirect 
comparisons were preferred. 

M. Laporte, commenting generally on the differences between 
the results of the various observers, remarks that it is difficult to 
say whether these differences are due to accidental errors of the 
measurements or to systematic differences between the different 
specimens of the standards or to different estimates of the atmo- 
spheric conditions. This does not seem very satisfactory; and it 
would have been better if the respective laboratories had care- 
fully checked their standards and photometers one against another, 
ascertained the personal idiosyncrasies of the observers, and 
adopted unimpeachable methods of determining the humidity 
and degree of vitiation of the atmosphere, before they proceeded 
to multiply indirect observations which possibly are all affected 
by some common error of procedure. M. Perot was undoubtedly 
right when he decided to make direct comparisons in order to 
eliminate any systematic error which the indirect method of com- 
parison may have involved; and many gas engineers will prefer 
to trust the results so obtained by him and the other French 
observers. The direct measurements in round figures give a mean 
value to the Harcourt standard of 103 Hefners; while the indirect 
measurements give a mean of nearly 11 Hefners. 


GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S REPORT. 


Tue following is the report on the working of the Company 
during the six months ending the 30th of June, which, with the 
accounts [see p. 337], will be submitted to the proprietors on 
Friday. 

The accounts for the past half year show that, after providing 
for fixed charges, setting aside £10,000 for the half year towards 
the redemption fund (in accordance with the provisions of the 
Company’s Act of 1903), and contributing to the insurance fund 
as shown, there remains a balance of £411,206 6s. 6d. The 
amount brought forward from the previous half year being 
£229,952 19s. 11d., there is a total sum available for distribution 
of £641,159 6s. 5d., out of which the Directors recommend a 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 8s. per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £334,016 19s. 7d. The sum to be 
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carried forward to the credit of the current half year is 
£306,992 6s. 10d. : 

The sales of gas for the half year show an increase of 3} per 
cent. over those of the corresponding period of 1906. There has 
been an addition during the half year of 12,678 consumers, and 
an increase in the number of gas-stoves sold and let on hire 
of 14,203. 

The satisfactory result of the half-year’s working has been con- 
tributed to by the increased sale of gas, a better price obtained 
for coke, and general improvements in working. 

The Directors have to report that the contracts for the supply 
of coal and oil for the uext twelve months have been made at 
prices seriously higher than those of last year, involving an in- 
creased expenditure of some £250,000. Of this, however, some 
portion will be recouped by higher prices obtained for coke. 

The Court of Directors has been furnished by the several 
Engineers of the Manufacturing and Distribution Departments 
respectively with the usual certificates that all the Company’s 
plant has been maintained in thorough efficiency. 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 346.) 


Tue Stock Exchange has had a very poor week again. Business 
was much restricted, and almost every market was in a depressed 


condition. Consols set a bad tone. They fell steadily and per- 
sistently right through the week. From 84} on Monday, they 
came down to 83! on Saturday—cheaper than a 3 per cent. for 
money price. The Railways started badly under weather in- 
fluences, and were carried down by the tide of dulness. The rest 
in general were also affected, with the exception of the American 
Market. The depression made itself felt as early as Monday; 
and a lowering factor next day was the failure of the Japanese 
Railway loan. Wednesday was somewhat irregular; not uni- 
formly bad, but the changes for the worse were in the majority. 
On Thursday, Americans were the only silver fringe to the dark 
cloud. On Friday, there was persistent selling ; and the dulness 
was very marked. On Saturday, the prevailing tone, if not worse, 
was no better. In the Money Market there was an abundant 
supply, on which the demands could make but little impression ; 
and easy rates were had. Discount promised at one time to 
harden a little, but gave way again before the close. Business in 
the Gas Market has been only about a moderate average on the 
whole; but one or two of the less frequently dealt in issues came 
into the market to help the aggregate. The general tendency was 
steady—there being absolutely no change made in any of the 
leading issues, or even those which may be said to come next in 
rank. In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary was every day mode- 
rately active at figures which ranged from 963 to 953. A fully 
proportionate amount of business was done in the secured issues; 
the maximum changing hands at 89, the preference at from 
1063 to 1053, and the debenture at from 833 to 824. South 
Metropolitan was rather quiet, with transactions ranging from 
122 to 120} in the ordinary and from 83 to 82§ in the debenture. 
A little was done in Commercials; the 4 per cent. marking 105} 
and 107, the 3+ per cent. 102, and the debenture 81. In the 
Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and Dublin new marked 
13 and 131}, British 414, Bromley “ A” from 1194 to 1203, Has- 
tings 3$ per cent. from 96} to 98, South Suburban 119, ditto 
debenture 120} (a fall of 3), Wandsworth debenture 773 and 77}, 
and West Ham 104}. On the local Exchange, South Shields and 
Tynemouth advanced. Among the Continental Gas Companies, 
Imperial was quiet at from 173 to 175, Union was done at 112, 
ditto preference at 136 and 136}, and European fully-paid at 23}. 
Malta marked 43. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, 
Bombay changed hands at 63 and 63, Oriental at 142}, Buenos 
Ayres at 113 and 11,4, Primitiva at 63% and 7, ditto preference 
at 5;%, ditto debenture at from 95 to 953, River Plate at 123, ditto 
debenture at 94 and 94}, San Paulo at 133, and Ottoman at 6}. 








The recent death is announced of M. Gaston Emmanuel 
Sautter, a well-known French civil engineer, a member of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, and a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Deceased was in his 53rd year. 


Some large gas-engines installed at the Edgar Thomson works 
of the United States Steel Corporation for use with blast-furnace 
gas have proved so successful that the Company are contem- 
plating an extension in this direction. The Pittsburg Corre- 
spondent of “‘ The Times ” described in the Engineering Supple- 
ment recently some tests which have been conducted to ascer- 
tain their efficiency. An interesting feature of these trials was 
a run of two weeks on the gas as it came from the furnace 
without the use of the rotary scrubber, and at the end of the run 
the impurities were removed from the gas passages and valves of 
the engine. The use of the gas as fuel under the boilers of the 
blowing-engines has to be supplemented by coal; but it is hoped 
that, by developing the power in gas-engines, the combustion of 
the waste gases alone will be sufficient to raise the steam for the 
blowing-engines. The piping is a formidable feature of such 
plant, as, owing to the large volume of gas necessary, the mains 
have to be of great size. Our contemporary thinks everything 
points to the success of the four-cycle gas-engiue for this purpose. 





PERSONAL. 


The retirement is announced of Mr. JoHN ALLEN, who for many 
years filled the position of Secretary of the South-West Suburban 
Water Company. 

Mr. W. BLUNDELL, who a short time ago was appointed Chief 
Clerk in the Gas Department of the Stockport Corporation, was 
recently presented by his former colleagues on the Borough 
Treasurer’s staff at Southport with a smoker’s cabinet, in testi- 
mony of their high regard for him. The heartiest good wishes 
were expressed for Mr. Blundell’s success in his new position. 


+ At the meeting of the Directors of the East Hull Gas Company 
last Thursday, it was decided that the designation of Mr. Joun 
Hotuipay should in future be General Manager and Engineer 
of the Company. Inconnection with this change, Mr. R. NELson, 
the Draughtsman and Chemist, has been appointed Assistant 
Engineer; and there have been a few re-arrangements of the 
clerical staff. 

The “Birmingham Gazette” last Tuesday contained an ap- 
preciative notice, in their series of articles on “ Midland Captains 
of Industry,” of Mr. RicHarD CLayToN, J.P., the Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Cannon Iron Foundries, Limited, with 
whose application of “ porceliron” in the manufacture of gas- 
stoves many of our readers are familiar. Mr. Clayton has been 
actively associated with the Company for nearly thirty years. 





_—— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





An Electric Light Demonstration in the City—Fiction from East 
Ham—The Osram Lamp Again—Catering for the Working Man 
—The Profit Surplus and the Hoary Argument—Lightning Causes 
Further Trouble. 


THE two Electricity Companies supplying in the City have at 
length prevailed upon the Public Health Department of the Cor- 
poration to allow a demonstration of what the latest forms of 
electric lamps can do in street lighting. The Companies were 
stung to the quick by the success of high-pressure incandescent 
gas lighting in the City; and they have been mighty restless over 
the matter ever since. Certain it is the City of London Company 
required something poignant to stir them up to a sense of the 
indignity of taking £26 per lamp for the melancholy exponents 
of electric lighting that stood for years in the City streets. This 
Company are now going to give usa study in light and shade along 
Holborn Viaduct by means of highly and continuously agitated 
flame arc lamps, in Farringdon Street by enclosed arc lamps, and 
in Newgate Street by smaller arc lamps—the charges to be at the 
rate of £17 10s. each, instead of the existing price of £26 per lamp, 
with a further reduction for the smaller lamps. And about time 
too! The Charing Cross (West-end and City) Electric Lighting 
Company are to be permitted to demonstrate in Cannon Street 
with centrally hung flame arc lamps, at a cost of £17 10s. If the 
£17 tos. is the price at which the Companies are willing to carry 
out the lighting in accordance with sample, it will be interesting 
to learn more about the other conditions. The Companies have 
long desired to have this demonstration ; and now the opportunity 
has been granted, they will do their best to make use of it. It is 
a pity for them that they cannot obtain a decent diffusion of the 
concentrated light of electric arc lamps. In Cannon Street the 
flame arcs will show their capability unsupported by such a 
wealth of shop lighting as obtains in Oxford Street. We do 
not, however, like the idea of the centrally suspended lamps. 
There is not room for central standards in Cannon Street ; 
and the City lighting authorities must see to it that every 
precaution is taken against accident with the strung-up lamps. 
We suppose, too, sliding ladders on wheels will have to be 
brought into use—blocking up the centre of already congested 
Cannon Street—for lamp-trimming purposes. It is noticed that 
workmen are frequently very busy at the top of the flame arc 
columns by Blackfriars Bridge ; and the lamps in Cannon Street 
will require just as constant attention. However, the great oppor- 
tunity has been accorded; and “ Lo!” (says the Engineer of the 
City Company) “the day of salvation draweth near.” In the 
City, where the lighting dwindles off after early office hours, the 
electricity people can do with as much public lighting as they can 
get hold of. Hence the struggle. 

For fiction, please apply to the “ Engineer and Manager, Elec- 
tricity Works, Nelson Street, East Ham.” We have a copy of a 
circular that this official has issued—a circular which is as bare- 
faced in its exaggeration as anything that has yet been seen 
in attempts to obtain business by an electricity department. 
Things must be bad, and the sense of fair play and common 
justice low, when a man can publish such a circular as the one 
before us. The householder is asked “ Which is the cheaper light 
—This or That?” and fingers point to an “ Osram” lamp in 
splendid order and a Welsbach burner with the mantle also in 
good condition. ‘ Which is the better light—This or That?” is 
the inquiry on another page, and fingers point to a “ Tantalum” 
lamp in first-rate condition, and a decrepit Welsbach burner with 
only half a mantle suspended from the prop and with the glass 
cracked and dirty. It is about as dilapidated looking a thing in 
the way of an incandescent gas-burner as can be conceived. The 
intelligent gas consumer will ask, “ Who would expect under such 
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conditions that the new Tantalum lamp would not give the better 
light ;” and “ Who fancies that I should keep a burner in such a 
condition?” Then the author of this piece of exaggeration states 
that incandescent gas lights are “ dirty and poisonous,” involve 
“ fire risks, explosions, and black ceilings,” and that mantles are 
difficult to fix. We ask him to reconsider this statement after 
testing the genuineness of the information contained in our 
« T]lumination Truths” series of leaflets. This statement is also 
found in the circular: ‘‘ When successfully mounted and lit,” the 
incandescent gas-burner “is said to give 70-candle power, and 
burn 4 cubic feet per hour.” There is nothing to complain about 
there, save in the doubt expressed by the “is said.” But then 
the Electrical Engineer and Manager of East Ham, whose want 
of veracity over this matter cannot gain for him respect, states 
that “ after three hours’ burning!” the illuminating power of the 
incandescent gas-burner “ deteriorates 25 per cent., and then only 
gives about 50-candle power.” One scrap of hopefulness for the 
East Ham Engineer and Manager is found in the corroboration 
here that the burner did originally yield 70-candle power. He, 
however, again produces the decrepit-looking burner, and states 
that that is ‘as it usually is after a few hours’ burning! After 
100 hours, if still in existence, the candle power will depend upon 
the state of dilapidation the mantle is in; and it may give as much 
as 16-candle power!!”’ Weask whether the electrical profession 
generally and the East Ham Electricity Committee in particular 
countenance such invention, which amounts to distortion? Ex- 
perienced incandescent gas light users must smile at the man 
who thinks such misrepresentation is going to deceive them. 

Let us see what the East Ham Engineer and Manager has to 
say on the question of price to make the Osram lamp appear 
cheaper than incandescent gas lighting. He says that a penny- 
worth of West Ham gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet will last 
71 hours, using 4 cubic feet an hour. That is true. But he also 
declares that a pennyworth of gas consumed over that time, will 
only give an average illuminating power of 30 candles or less. 
That isuntrue. Thereisno reason whatever why the illuminating 
power should not be maintained during that period at approxi- 
mately the original 70 candles. We challenge the “ Engineer 
and Manager” of the East Ham Electricity Department for the 
reasons and proof of his printed assertion. Now as tothe Osram 
lamp, the circular states that a pennyworth of electricity (32-candle 
power), at 3d. per unit, will last over 11 hours. Is this the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? We again say it is 
not. As was pointed out in the “ Electric Lighting Memoranda” 
last week, the nominal illuminating power of the Osram lamps 
is stated in Hefner candles; the actual illuminating power is 
from 26 to 29 candles by British measurement, and the consump- 
tion of electricity per hour about 35 watts. Therefore, one lamp 
would use a pennyworth of electricity, at 3d. per unit, in 9} hours. 
But it is found that the voltage at East Ham is 240; and the 
Electrical Engineer knows perfectly well that at every point of 
lighting a consumer must use two “Osram” lamps (which will 
give him an illuminating power of about 55 British standard 
candles), and so exhaust at each point a pennyworth of elec- 
tricity in 43 hours as against 7} hours in the case of an incandes- 
cent gas-burner consuming 4 cubic feet of gas an hour, and giving 
an illuminating power of 70 candles. The “Osram” lamp of 
the nominal 32 (Hefner) candle power costs 4s. every time it 
has to be renewed ; the two lamps at one point of lighting will 
cost 8s.; and the 8s. must be multiplied by the number of points 
of use ina house. Why cannot the East Ham Electricity Engi- 
neer tell the whole truth about these matters, instead of waiting 
to be found out by the consumers ? 

A humorous article has been published in the “ Electrical 
Times” on “Free Wiring and Slot Meters.” The humorist is 
Mr. G. H. Nisbett, M.Inst.E.E. He says that it does not seem 
obvious to an outsider why supply engineers, with but few excep- 
tions, have made no attempt to obtain a very “ lucrative” class 
of business which lies ready to their hand—viz., the electric light- 
ing of workmen’s houses, and the smaller classes of customer 
comparable with them, by means of slot meters, and the neces- 
sary accompaniment of “free” wiring. Later on, he gives two 
“possible” reasons for the want of attack in force upon this 
“lucrative” class of business. The first is that “the capital cost 
of the electric service so much exceeds that of gas supply, as to 
make the difference between profit and loss on the business ;” 
and the second is that “the working man cannot afford to pay 
such a price for electric lighting as would be remunerative to 
the suppliers.” Those are a couple of reasons that are not only 
possible but have an actuality in experience; and the one is 
found to react largely on the other. That the working man will 
not, and cannot afford to, pay heavily for an insufficiency of elec- 
tric light is the reason why the “ free ” wiring business has proved 
a failure in somany places—notably at Woolwich. And when to 
the ordinary price per unit of electricity is added a sum to recom. 
pense for the capital outlay on the electricity prepayment installa- 
tion, and for the extra work in proportion to custom brought upon 
the department by the prepayment consumer, electricity as a light- 
ing agent is placed far beyond the reach of the working man. 
Another reason is that electricity slot meters are not yet so 
reliable that they commend themselves to engineers generally ; 
though this is saying something that directly contradicts a state- 
ment by Mr. Nisbett that “reliable slot meters can be obtained 
for about £2 each.” It is that gentleman’s belief that 14d. per 
unit above the ordinary rate would cover the extra cost of elec- 
tricity. Suppose the ordinary price is 4}d., the 14d. additional 





would make the charge 6d. Mr. Nisbett reckons on a price of 
33d. + 14d. per unit; and he thinks that five 8-candle power 
lamps are quite sufficient for a working-man’s house—that is to 
say, an illuminating power of 40 candles (when the lamps are 
new and the voltage right) spread through the rooms of the 
house. What is not good enough in the way of illumination 
for Mr. Nisbett is not good enough for the working man; 
and for this insufficient illumination Mr. Nisbett expects him 
to pay £1 11s. 3d. per annum, which works out at 7}d. per week, 
or 1d. per day. Now we make out that this will give the working 
man six hours’ use per day of one 8-candle lamp, or if his five 
8-candle lamps are used at the same time—and he and his family 
will want them if they do not desire to spend a wretched existence 
—he can keep them running for 1} hours per day, and then go to 
bed. Poor working man, and poor wife and family! We should 
fancy some working men would be inclined to take rather sharp 
measures with Mr. Nisbett if he insulted them face to face with 
his proposition, that what is not good enough for him is good 
enough for them. Supposing the slot meter price of gas is 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, the working man can purchase 24 cubic feet 
of gas for 1d.; and he can keep going with that quantity of gas 
at least four bijou inverted gas-lights of an average 20-candle 
power for about five hours, or using one only for about twenty 
hours. Mr. Nisbett has not experienced the slightest difficulty 
in working down to the ludicrous to make out a case on paper, 
and in this he does not stand alone among electricians. 

The Edinburgh City Council have had their annual discussion 
as to what should be done with the surplus balance on last year’s 
trading of the Electric Lighting Department. There is only a 
matter of about £11,000 to be dealt with; and £1055 has been 
transferred to the reserve fund. The balance of £9919 was the 
bone of contention. The Electric Lighting Committee were most 
anxious to use the sum in reduction of moneys borrowed in the 
past, but which should have been properly charged to revenue. 
There was the hoary argument, that something should go in aid 
of the rates as compensation for the cheap money the security of 
the rates afforded the undertaking. In opposition to this, the 
axiom may be accepted that the stronger financially a municipal 
trading undertaking can be made, the greater the security it offers 
the ratepayers. We also venture to think that the position of the 
electricity undertaking in favoured Edinburgh is a sufficient 
security for all the money the department will need. And for 
the life of us we cannot see why gooo electricity consumers should 
relieve the 60,000 non-electricity consumers of $d. in the pound. 
But a majority of the councillors voted for popularity rather than 
for the financial betterment of the undertaking. 

Not long since we reported that a fire had been cauved in a 
church at Blackburn through the fusing of an electric light wire 
by lightning. The experience has been repeated at Hereford. 
During a heavy thunderstorm in the town early last week, a fire 
was caused at a drapery establishment through lightning fusing 
an electric light wire. At Wycombe on the Sunday night there 
was a complete dislocation of the electric light; and wherever 
that system of lighting had been adopted, the town was in dark- 
ness for some hours. 








Illuminating Engineering Society of New York. 


The first annual convention of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society is being held to-day and to-morrow at the Edison Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. Owing to the number of papers that have 
been promised, the amount of business that will be necessary to 
transact at the convention, and the time necessary for recreation, 
it has been decided that the convention will be opened at 9.30 
sharp this morning. To-morrow afternoon and evening it is 
planned to take the entire convention to the beach, with a shore 
dinner, for the members, their guests, and ladies, The following 
is the programme of papers that have already been promised :— 

President’s Address, Dr. C. H. Sharp. 
Check on Reliability of Photometric Curves, J. S. Codman. 
Electric Light as Related to Architecture, C. Howard Walker. 
Acetylene, A. Cressy Morrison. 
What is Street Lighting ? W. H. Blood, Jr. 
A New Comparison Photometer, Dr. Charles H. Williams. 
Primary, Secondary and Working Standard of Light, Dr. Edwayd P. 
Hyde. 
The Inverted Gas Light, T. J. Litle. 
Lighting of the Boston Edison Building, Dr. Louis Bell, L. B. Marks, 
and W. D’A. Ryan, Committee. 
Illuminating Engineering and Central Station Practice, L. H. Scherck. 
New Lights and New Illuminants from the Central Station’s Point of 
View, R. S. Hale. 
Co-efficients of Diffuse Reflection, Dr. Louis Bell. 
School House Illumination, B. B. Hatch. 
Illumination of the Engineering Societies’ Building, C. E. Knox. 
The Elements of Inefficiency in Diffused Lighting Systems ; Illumina- 
tion Photometers and their Use, Preston S. Millar. 
The Present Status of Candle Power Standard for Gas, C. H. Stone. 
The Luminous Arc, W. D’A. Ryan. 
This list of papers should make a most attractive programme, 
covering a wide range of topics, and laying before the members 
the results of a large amount of original research. Still other 
papers are expected which will further add to the importance 
of the convention from the technical standpoint. 





The late Mr. G. Dunbar Malam, who was for some years 
Engineer and Manager of the Bingley Gas- Works left £6868. 
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THE STORY OF THE GAS SUPPLY OF TOKIO. 


From Information Supplied by Mr. Mizuta. 

WE ccomE of the heartiest character was given at the meeting of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in Dublin to Mr. M. Mizuta, 
representing the gas profession of the Far East. He is one of 
the Engineers of the prosperous and progressive Tokio Gas Com- 
pany; and on his arrival in this country, he offered to supply to 
the “JournaL” the material for a descriptive article. He has 
redeemed his promise; and it is with much pleasure that we are 
able to show, by narrative and photograph, how advanced, in the 
technical and administrative work of the gas industry, are our 
friends of Tokio. 











Head Office of the Tokio Gas Company. 


In Japan at the present time, there are only nine gas under- 
takings, in operation or in process of construction. These com- 
prise the works at Tokio, Osaka, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, 
Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Moji, and Sendai. Certain of these works 
are not in operation yet. Nagoya, for example, commences work- 
ing this December; and the plans for Moji and Sendai are in 
course of development at the present time. 


THE Toxio GaAs SUPPLY. 


Regarding Tokio, the original gas-works, known as the Shiba 
station, were designed by the then Engineer, M. Pelegelain some 
34 years ago; and gas was first supplied to the street-lamps on 
Dec. 18, 1874—the number of street-lamps at the time being only 
85. The works were established by the Municipality; but the 
price of gas was then such that the undertaking did not flourish. 
It passed into the possession of the Company in 1885—the number 
of consumers then being 343; of burners connected, 6678; and of 
street-lamps 400. The length of mains laid was only 11 miles 62 
chains. The demand for gas, however, was very small; being 
only about 71,000 cubic feet a day. The consideration paid by 
the Company for the works was 269,000 yen, or (say) £26,goo. 


A PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS. 
In the 22 years that have elapsed since the transfer to the 


Company, the business has made substantial headway, under | 











wise and judicious management. The capital is 8,400,000 yen, 
or equal to about £840,000; and the projected extensions of the 
works, it is calculated, will about double this capital. Both coal 
and carburetted water gas are made at the works; the production 
being in the second half of last year, 359,385,500 cubic feet of 
coal gas and 26,172,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas. The 
increase in the consumption of gas in the half year was 17°2 per 
cent., compared with the corresponding period of 1905. The 
quantity of coal carbonized was 30,726 tons; and for the manu- 
facture of water gas, 1,825,679 Japanese lbs. of coke were used 
(1 Japanese lb. = 1°323 English lbs.), and 86,624 English gallons 
of oil. The make of gas from 1 lb. of coal was 5'222 cubic feet ; 
and of water gas from a ton of coke 32,110 cubic feet—the oil used 
for enrichment averaging 3°386 gallons per 1000 feet. Further 
evidence of the progressive character of the undertaking is fur- 
nished by the extent of the distribution system at the end of 
December last compared with its character when the Company 
took over the works. As stated above, there were only between 
11 and 12 miles of mains laid in 1885; at December last, the 
length of mains was 166 miles 10 chains, and of services 289 miles 
72 chains. 














Modern Gas-Fittings Show-Rooms. 


THE CoAL AND OIL SuPPLY—RESTRICTED USE OF CARBURETTED 
WATER Gas. 


A few words about the raw materials used in gas manufacture. 
Coal is chiefly obtained from the northern part of Japan—Yubari 
or New Yubaria being the best coal for the purpose. Many other 
sorts are also used for gas making; three descriptions, which come 
from the south, being Shiyogashira, Tagawa, and Miike. The 
price of coal varied from 12s. to £1 2s. per ton last year. The 
oil used in the manufacture of water gas is also obtained from 
the northern district of Japan; the oil having a specific gravity 
of ‘903. The price paid for 1 koku of oil (1 koku = 4°96 bushels) 
is rather more than 10s. The cost of oil has been advancing of 
late years, and, in addition, the price of coke is not so low as 
in England; so that carburetted water gas cannot be made so 
cheaply as coal gas. Water gas is not used continuously. The 
Japanese Government has, in fact, restricted its employment to 
one-third of the output of gas. The illuminating power of the 
gas distributed is not regulated by the Government; but the 














The Shiba Works—The Inclined Retort-House. 
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The Shiba Works—A Two-Lift Gasholder in Steel Tank. 
Company supply a good illuminating quality—the carburetted 
water gas being 18-candle power and coal gas 16-candle power. 


ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


Before giving a sketch description of the plant in use at the 
works, Mr. Mizuta supplied the names of the gentlemen engaged 




















in the administration of the Tokio Company’s affairs, and of the 
Executive Officers. We reproduce them— 
Chairman: Baron Suisusawa. 
Managing-Directors: The Honourable Professor (Tokio University) 
T. Takamatsu; Mr. R. Kume. 
Directors: Mr. S. Asano, Mr. S. Onasui, Mr. F. WATANABE, Mr. 
K. Hakamapa, Mr. K. FukusHima. 
Auditors: Mc. S. Watanabe, Mr. T. Kosayasut, Mr. K. Ito. 
Chief Engineer: Mr. S. HiraMATsv. 
Engineers—Shiba Works: Mr. A. Naito. 
Sarue Works: Mr. T. UEDA. 
Hashiba Works: Mr. M. Mizuta. 





| erected on the institution of gas supply in Tokio. 





Bye-Products Works: Mr. N. Mort. 
Fitting and Repairing Works: Mr. R. SASABE. 
Secretary: Mr. G. HaGiwara. 


| Up-To-DaTE EouripMENT. 


Shiba Works.—These works stand on the site of the works 
Formerly they 

were equipped with small horizontal retorts ; but these have given 
| place to inclined retorts. At this station, the number of inclined 
retorts is 56,20 feet long by 24 inches by 16 inches; each bed 
containing seven retorts. The settings are of the same design as 
those Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge constructed at the Salford Corporation 
Gas-Works. The equipment embraces coal-breaker, elevator, 
push-plate conveyor, and continuous hoppers. From the retort- 
house, the gas travels to water-cooled condensers of tubular form, 
designed on the works. There is nothing special to note about 
the exhausting plant, the ‘“ Standard” and Livesey washers, and 
water-sealed purifiers, except that oxide only is used in the latter. 
At these works there are two holders. The larger is of 660,000 














The Hashiba Works—The Largest Building in Front is the Carburetted Water-Gas Plant House. 
(Rice-Fields in the Foreground.) 


cubic feet capacity, with two lifts and steel tank; this form 
of construction being necessary, as the nature of the ground 


(which is not so solid as in England) does not permit of brick or | 


concrete tank work. The smaller holder is of 200,000 cubic feet 
capacity, two-lift, and with cast-iron tank. The station meter is 
of 40,000 cubic feet per hour capacity ; and there are two gover- 
nors—one 24-inch and the other 12-inch. The trunk mains to the 
city are 24 inches in diameter ; and the gas leaves the works at 
ordinary pressures—2} inches in the day and 3 to 4 inches in the 
evening. 

Hashiba Works.—These are the works of which Mr. Mizuta is 
the Engineer. The increasing demand for gas necessitated that 
the gas supply should be supplemented. The Hashiba works 
were the result; and their original construction was finished 
in November, 1893. The retort-house at that time was small; 
the equipment only consisting of 8 feet horizontal retorts. Here, 
too, things underwent a great change. There was no hesitation 
on the part of the Board and their Chief Engineer to spend to 
realize improvement in efficiency. Now the equipment comprises 
74 horizontal retorts of 8 feet length, and 57 inclined ones of 20 feet 
length, by 24 in. by 16 in. Of the 57 inclines, 21 are in beds of 
sevens, the same as at the Shiba works; and the remaining 36 are 
in beds of nines. The ironwork was supplied by West's Gas 
Improvement Company, Limited; and the retorts were also sent 
from England, but the fire-bricks were made in Japan. The work 
was executed by Japanese handicraftsmen. The coal is put into 
Store alongside the house, and each bench of settings—the three 
beds of sevens, and the four of nines—has its own coal-breaker, 
elevator, and hopper. Each hopper has a capacity of 12 tons. 
The charges are of 5 cwt.; but the duration of carbonization 
varies from six to seven and eight hours, according to the character 
of the coal being used. Japanese coal, Mr. Mizuta informs us, is 


| not suitable for four-hour charges ; and six or seven hours is a fair 
time for its carbonization. A water-gas plant is an important 
part of the equipment of these works. It has a capacity of a 
million cubic feet, in two sets, and was supplied by the Economi- 
cal Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited. The plant 
is not always used; its service being required only for a short 
period in the autumn and winter. : 

After the coal gas leaves the retort-house, it passes through a 
Pelouze and Audouin tar-extractor, and then through an annular 
condenser of the air-cooled type. The Waller exhauster is 
driven by a gas-engine. There are six sets of tower scrubbers ; 














Another View of the Hashiba Works. 


























The Sarue Works—The Steel-Framed and Galvanized Iron Inclined 
Retort-House. 


the gas passing through in three directions. Then a “ Standard” 
washer and the purifiers deal with the gas; and, after being 
metered, it passes to a mixing chamber of special form, where it 
mixes with the carburetted water gas, when it is being made. 
The course of the water gas is from the generating plant toa con- 
denser, thence to a scrubber, and onwards to the relief holder. 
From there to the water-gas purifiers, on to the meter, into the 
mixing chamber, thence (in admixture with the coal gas) tu the 
gasholders. At this station, there are four gasholders—one of 
1 million cubic feet capacity, and another of } million capacity. 
For both of these the material was supplied by the Whessoe 
Foundry Company; and the erection was carried out by the 
Company’s own staff and workmen. There is also one of 120,000 
cubic feet capacity, and one of 80,000 cubic feet. The smallest 
is the one now used as the water-gas relief holder. The trunk 
main from these works is of 24inches diameter. There is a large 
amount of spare land at the works, set apart for future extensions. 





On the Discharging-Floor of the Sarue Inclined Retort-House. 


The Sarue Works.—These works are also modern; and the 
Company have arranged to make their carbonizing operations 
here somewhat extensive, seeing that the works are well situated 
on the river for the reception of the raw material, and the dis- 
posal of the secondary products. The works have at present an 
installation of 96 inclined retorts, the same size as those at the 
Shiba works, but arranged in two benches, each setting contain- 
ing eight retorts. The retort-settings were designed by the 
Engineer, Mr. T. Ueda; the ironwork and retorts being supplied 
from England. The house in which this installation has been 
made, consists of a steel-framed structure, covered by galvanized 
iron. The remaining plant includes a Pelouze and Audouin tar- 
extractor, an air-cooled annular condenser, steam-driven ex- 
hauster tower scrubber, “Standard” washer, and purifiers on 
Green’s luteless system. The first floor of the purifying-house is 
used for revivification. The gas is metered, and then passes to 
a holder of 600,000 cubic feet capacity, the material for which was 
supplied by Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited; the erection being 
carried out by the Company’s own men. The ground is now 
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The Bye-Products Works at Fukagawa. 


being excavated for a new holder of 1} million cubic feet capacity 

the contract for this having been secured by the Whessoe Foundry 
Company. This holder will be the largest in the Far East. The 
trunk main is 36 inches in diameter. There is such inter- 
communication between the three works, that the supply of gas 











The Charging-Floor of the Sarue Inclined Retort-House. 


to all parts of the city can be regulated according to the demand. 
The Bye-Products Works ——The Company here make sulphate of 

ammonia; but the plant is only of 2 tons capacity at present. 

They are, however, going to extend it; there being an excellent 





A View in the Fitting and Repairing Works at Fukagawa. 


demand for sulphate in Japan. The Company also engage in the 
distillation of coal tar, and produce benzene, solvent naphtha, 
naphthalene, creosote oil, pitch, light oil, and carbolic acid. All 
these products are in good request in the country. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
We may give a few figures here from the accounts of the Com- 
pany to show their remarkable financial progress. 


+ Amount Amount added to 
Revenue. Expenditure. Gross Profit. wa oe peo added to Special Purpose 

a — Reserve Fund. Reserve. 
1996, First Half 1,475,470.yen 988,311.yen 487,159.yen 420,009.yen .. 15 25,000. yen 21,016.yen 162 
1905, Second ,, 1,298,925. ,, 810,687. ,, 488,238. ,, 393,708. ,, ~~ «6S 25,000. ,, 33,018. ,, 930 
First ,, 1,188,622. ,, 719,210. ,, 469,412. ,, 341,208. ,, -« 26,000. ,, 33,509. ,, 376 
1904, Second ,, 998,191. ,, 614,093. ,, 384,098. ,, 294,000. ,, - 20,000. ,, 25,428. ,, O80 
First ,, 955,782. , 584,078. ,, 371,704. ,, 289,086. ,, o ae 20,000. ,, 22,069. ,, 285 
1903, Second ,, 851,486. ,, 523,481. ,, 328,005. ,, 265,566. ,, > Se 17,000. ,, 15,964. ,, 404 
First _,, 814,402. ,, 476,846. ,, 317,550. 5 255,780. 4; - 16,000. ,, 15,518. ,, 364 
1902, Second ~ 736,630. ,, 446,221. ,, 290,409. , 237,636. ,, oo es 15,000. ,, 13,089. ,, 364 
First ,, 745,116. ,, 454:933+ » 290,183. ,, 232,554 -- «635 15,000. ,, 14,794. 5, 332 
1goI, Second ” 662,001. ,, 427,398. ,, 234,603. ,, 225,372+ 55 «> 16 12,000. ,, 11,931. ,, 983 
First ,, 648,023. ,, 422,703. ,, 225,320. ,, 215,670. ,, ‘e 17 12,000. , 12,000. ,, O00 
1900, Second ,, 593,004. ,, 396,416. ,, 196,588. ,, 169,575: 5, ae! : A 10,000. ,, 15,000. ,, O00 
First ” 529,548. ” 359:035.+ 5, 169,913. sae 132,993. 5» “ 16 10,000. ,, 14,500. ,, 000 
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INFLUENCE OF CHIMNEYS UPON 
INCANDESCENT BURNER EFFICIENCY. 


Tue variety of glass ware in use with ordinary incandescent 
gas-burners lends some interest to the investigations recently 
originated by the “ Illuminating Engineer” for the purpose of 
determining the influence of chimneys upon the efficiency and 
general lighting results achieved. Our contemporary disclaims 
any commercial or other interest in the work thus undertaken, 
save that of its readers and illumination practice generally ; but 
it is not at all unlikely that some of the data obtained and thus 
supplied will be of considerable service to those engaged in the 
manufacture of incandescent burner chimneys. 


For the purpose in view, five different forms of common clear 
glass chimneys were purchased in the open market. These con- 
sisted of two plain straight chimneys, one measuring 52 in. long 
by 1}; in. and the other 8 in. by 1}4 in., and three air-hole chimneys, 
respectively 5} in. long by 2} in., 6} in. by 23 in., and g3 in. by 
2% in.—the maximum diameter being given in each case. These 
were submitted to the New York Electrical Testing Laboratories 
for photometric testing with a Welsbach gallery burner equipped 
with deck plate and mantle. The first tests were confined to 
the measurement of the candle power (horizontal rays) with vary- 
ing rates of consumption; the gas being taken from the street 
mains at a pressure of 1} inches. 

The results thus obtained are dealt with by our contemporary 
in its first article on the subject. As, however, it was acknow- 
ledged that higher pressures than 1} inches might yield different 
results, it was decided to repeat the tests under other pressure 
conditions. We propose therefore dealing with the two sets to- 
— and reproduce a diagram which includes the curves of 

oth. 
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Cu.Ftper Hour Cu. Ft.per Hour. Cu.Ft.per Hour. Cu Ft.per Hour, CuFt.per Hour. 
Effect of Burner Adjustment upon Candle Power and Efficiency. 


The continuous line curves show diagrammatically the candle 
power and the efficiency (expressed in candle power per cubic foot 
per honr) of the burner when fitted successively with the five 
chimneys and consuming gas at various rates under a pressure of 
3 inches. The broken-line curves give the results at the 13 inches 
pressure already referred to. 

The following tables show the maximum candle power and 
the maximum efficiency obtained with each chimney, and the 
corresponding gas consumption and duty. 


ve Maximum Consumption, Efficiency. 
Chimney. Candle (Cub. Ft. (C.P. per Cub. Ft, 
_ Power. per Hour.) per Hour.) 
zin.P. gin. P. iin. P. 3in.P. rin. P. 3 in. P. 
Maximum Candle-Power Basis. 
54 in. } (a) ° OB sx. FEF cs S28 <2 GHO 4s 2580 19°5 
8 ” $ OSs SE oe tS ws OFS... REY 22°4 
54 in. ) ~ Sy Ss Fa 3s SS: 3s FO! «. 329°6 19‘2 
OR ss) TO LO)) s) AB os BBO0 Bs SOS. co FB. ss BOS 20°0 
a, Sh ERB ae SES cs, “BS. as SS... - TO 20°5 
Maximum Efficiency Basis. 
5A in. ) (a) * G6 sd GRE ac 486) ss OT ix, ato 22°4 
» J i AE) no PEAS ke, SRG) s5 (SEO) «5 2507 24°0 
5} in. ) ¢- SBE 2... EOP hin ates E°G: ., “259 ai°3 
of ,, f (Sa) SER 5 eae cs 50S ws ORS 5. SESS 21°7 
92 ,, » SEF: se EGE vs ° .< FO 21°35 21°6 
(a) Straight. (b) Air-hole, 


Commenting upon the above, the “Illuminating Engineer” re- 
marks that the tests generally seem to establish the following 
points: First, that the highest efficiency is given by the short 
chimney with pressures under 1} inches, and by the 8-inch plain 
chimney with pressures from 1} to 4 inches; second, that the 
greatest candle power is obtained with the longest air-hole chim- 
ney ; third, that a burner adjusted to yield its maximum candle 
power with any given chimney does not work at its highest effi- 
clency, and vice versa; and fourth, that increased pressure in- 
creases the candle power with all chimneys, but beyond a certain 
point decreases the efficiency. 





It is obvious that the above data depend upon several factors, 
such as the burner, mantle, its age, quality of gas, and the like, 
which may well be termed variables; and the laboratory report 
is careful to state that their quantitative interpretation must be 
subject to the limitations imposed by single sets of conditions. 
The results, however, are so far concordant that they may perhaps 
be accepted as generally warranting the conclusions of the “ Illu- 
minating Engineer.” It is useful to note that with the longer 
plain chimney, and still more with the air-hole chimneys, the 
greater amount of total light is only obtained with a higher con- 
sumption of gas—a fact which seems to suggest that where 
consumers have found increased light resulting from the adoption 
of perforated glass chimneys, these have been simply acting as 
correctives by affording additional air to some excess gas. 

Our contemporary draws attention to the indication given by 
the curves that the highest efficiency of an incandescent gas- 
burner is not obtained under the conditions at which it gives its 
maximum quantity of light. The only combination of burner 
and glass ware where they nearly accord is, however, that of the 
53-inch plain chimney ; and experimental error might well account 
for the fact that they do not. In the other cases, it must be 
agreed with the “Illuminating Engineer” that the consumer’s 
practice, of adjusting a burner to obtain the maximum light, in- 
variably causes it to operate considerably below its maximum 
efficiency. Unfortunately, a consumer has no ready means of 
knowing when he attains the greatest duty from his burner. 

A further set of tests, with the same burner and chimneys, was 
made to ascertain the effect of varied gas pressure with a fixed 
burner adjustment. The curve diagram shows in each case an 
increasing total candle power as the pressure is raised up to 
43 inches, but with a progressive rise in the gas consumption. 
The efficiencies, however, of the several combinations (excepting 
in the one case of the gj-inch air-hole chimney) dropped soon 
after 1} to 2 inches pressure was passed. The following table 
gives the salient figures :— 


Pressure. Maximum Efficiency. Consumption, 
Chimney. (Inches Candle (C.P. per Cub. Cub. Ft. 
Water.) Power. Ft. per Hour.) per Hour. 
Maximum Candle Power Basis. 
54 in. | (a) °° 44 we 136 An 17°! 8'o 
a 5. ¢ aia 44 ee 154 ee 20°7 ae 
See iNA.. 8. 44 ae 154 ce 20°7 7°3 
62 ,, j () og 4 ie 162 ae 18°3 8'9 
Otis. 7” ave: 43 nd 180 ee 19°6 9°2 
Maximum Efficiency Basis. 
5. in.) s&s 1} re 95 22°4 Pr 4°0 
Sass j (2) er 2 oe 123 25°1 est 5°0 
53 », ) «) « Shoe . goto 104 21°2 - 4 3to4°9 
GF. 7a). = 1} a 105 2°3 os 4°9 
kG. . .3°2to4'2 .. 153to175 19°7 . 7'9 to 8'9 
(a) Straight. (6) Air-hole. 


In speaking of the air-hole chimney, our contemporary had 
previously remarked that it would probably come as a surprise 
to many that this, which was accepted from Germany as a great 
improvement, was, as a matter of fact, inferior in efficiency to the 
plain, straight chimney. In a later article, the subject is again 
referred to for the purpose of further inquiry. The tests in this 
case were made with the view of determining whether the charac- 
teristic performance of the burner equipped with the perforated 
chimney was due to the effect of the air-holes or to the peculiar 
shape of this class of ware. The two 63-inch and 93-inch air-hole 
chimneys (with, however, the holes closed by mica strips) were 
chosen for investigation; and at the same time a mica chimney, 
7 1n. by 2 in., was subjected to test—first plain, then perforated. 
The gas was taken from the New York City mains under a pres- 
sure of 1} inches, as in the case of the first set oftests. Curves of 
the results contrasted with previous data are given; and from 
these the following information is gleaned :— 

















Maximum Candle Power. Maximum Efficiency. 
Chimney. | Candle Candle | Rate of 
Candle |Cubic Feet Power per|Power per Ga; Con- 
Power. |Per Hour. Cubic Foot| Cubic | sumption 
| per Hour. Foot. - | . 
Cub, Ft. 
63 in. by 23 in. diameter. 
Air-holes closed and 
deck-plate removed . 77 4°4 17°5 19'9 3°45 
Ditto. Air-holes opened 121 5°95 20°3 26:5 5'5 
gj in. by 2zin. Air-hotes 
ClOGON 6 te 6 eG 70 4°36 16°0 16°5 3°95 
Ditto. Air-holes opened 128 6°75 19'0 23°3 5°5 
7 in. by 2in. Mica plain, 
without deck-plate . 109 4°9 22°2 22°3 4°75 
Ditto. Perforated and 
with deck-plate . . 133 5'7 23°39 23°4 5°70 














From these later tests the “ Illuminating Engineer” states its 
conclusions to be that the long air-hole chimneys give the 
highest total candle power; that air-holes increase the efficiency 
obtainable with chimneys of more than 2 inches diameter; but 
that the highest efficiency (as previously deduced) is obtained by 
the use of small plain chimneys. It would seem strange that, 
while all the tests prove that straight unperforated chimneys yield 
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the greatest duty in candles per cubic foot, this last set of experi- 
ments is so far contradictory, in that it indicates a greater 
efficiency with air-hole chimneys compared with the same 
chimneys with the holes closed. The reduction in efficiency in 
the latter case may, however, be merely apparent, and due either 
to the shape and size of the glass as compared with a small plain 
one, or possibly to slight obscuration of light rays by the mica 
strips. In any case it is to be seen that the greater duty with per- 
forations is only obtained with a much larger gas consumption, for 
which many burners are not adjusted, and is therefore beyond 
attainment by the ordinary consumer. 





A NEW RECORDING GAS CALORIMETER. 














Fig. 1.—The Beasley Calorimeter. 


Tue changed conditions in the production and use of gas for 
illuminating, heating, and power purposes which have come about 
during the past few years have caused attention to be directed to 
the methods employed for testing its quality. Inthe department 
of lighting, the introduction of the incandescent mantle has neces- 
sitated, as our readers are aware, the adoption of another stan- 
dard than that of candle power for testing the gas employed with 
it; while for cooking-stoves, heating appliances, and gas-engines, 
it is obviously of greater importance to have gas of a definite 
heating value than to have it of a particular light-giving power. 
It is consequently within the bounds of probability—indeed, there 
is marked evidence of it in existence—that in the not-distant 
future gas will have to be supplied of a standard calorific value. 
This fact has led to the production of an instrument—the calori- 
meter—which will indicate this value clearly and accurately, and 
at the same time automatically. The calorimeters now in use 
are constructed mostly on the absorption principle—the heat 
developed by the burning gas being absorbed by water contained 
in a jacket surrounding the flame. If the quantity of gas burnt 
and the amount and temperature of the water used are known, 
the calorific value of the gas may be ascertained by calculation. 
Calorimeters working on this principle give a thermal value of 
the fuel tested which is not comparable with actual results in 
practice—being, in the case of some gases, considerably too high. 
For the new instrument about to be described, however (which is 
constructed by Messrs. C. H. & F. G. Beasley, of Smethwick), no 
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Fig. 2.—Section of Calorimeter. 





water supply is required, and there is nothing of a complicated 
nature in its mechanism, nor are there any delicate parts liable 
to give trouble in the hands of unskilled people. The advantages 
of such a calorimeter should appeal to all who require continual 
gas testing, and are desirous of saving the expense of analyses. 
It is entirely automatic in action and self-contained ; and it gives, 
it is said, clear permanent records of the calorific values of the 
gases tested. 

The main idea of Messrs. Beasley has been to design a calori- 
meter of which the indications should be a valuable guide to an 
engineer by not representing the total number of heat units actu- 
ally generated by the burning (in air) of a unit weight or volume 
of a gas, but only the number available for practical purposes. 
When a gas containing free or combined hydrogen burns, water 
is formed; and if this escapes from a gas-engine or any other 
appliance in the state of vapour, a considerable percentage of 
the total heat of combustion of the gas is lost. It is apparent, 
therefore, that of two gases having the same total heats of com- 
bustion, the richer, from a practical standpoint, is the one con- 
taining the least hydrogen. A gas composed of equal quantities 
of hydrogen and carbonic oxide has a high-value calorific power of 
344, and a low-value one of 319. But supposing the composition 
of the gas to change to 75 per cent. of hydrogen and 25 per cent. 
of carbonic oxide, the high and low values would alter respectively 
to 344 and 307. A calorimeter recording high powers would in- 
dicate practically no change in the quality of the gas, notwith- 
standing the fact that the general behaviour of gas appliances 
and the outputs of gas-engines would fall off considerably. While 
these may be somewhat extravagant examples, they nevertheless 
serve the purpose of demonstrating the importance of having an 
instrument which records the low and not the high values for the 
calorific powers of gases. In water-cooled calorimeters, the pro- 
ducts are brought down to the temperature of the air by a stream 
of water; the rise in temperature of the water being a measure of 
the calorific power of the gas. In the Beasley calorimeter, the 
gas is burned in a good supply of air in a well-radiated chimney, 
the average temperature rise of which is directly proportional to 
the heat developed by the flame. And since the products of 
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combustion leave the instrument at about 70° C., no water is 
condensed; and by virtue of this the calorimeter gives only the 
low-value powers. 

The new calorimeter is shown in the accompanying illustrations; 
fig. 1 being a perspective view and fig. 2 a sectional diagram. A 
U-shaped vessel, one limb of which is formed by the annular 
space A, between the concentric walls of a vertical chimney C, is 
provided at the top of each limb with a small tank B, and contains 
enough oil to fill the tube A (which is a jacket surrounding the 
chimney) and the cold limb E, and also to partly fill the two 
tanks B. The gas to be examined is burned at an atmospheric 
burner W at the bottom of the chimney, and the oil in the heated 
limb A rises to a level above that in the cold limb corresponding 
to the increased temperature. The difference of level is therefore 
a measure of the calorific value of the gas, and is recorded auto- 
matically by means of two floats F, situated in the tanks B, and 
connected by threads to two pulley-wheels arranged upon a hori- 
zontal spindle H. This spindle rotates as the floats rise and fall 
respectively, and operates a lever M carrying a marker. The 
latter traces a diagram upon the moving band of paper actuated 
by the clockwork T, and ruled with a scale which indicates the 
low calorific values. The paper gear is shown built upon the 
bracket K. The supply for a week’s run is wound on a wooden 
spool and is transferred for use to the roller P. By means of the 
clockwork the paper is drawn over rollers passing the back of the 
scale S in contact with the marking-pen M to the long paper 
guide G, which is sufficiently long to always allow the exbibition 
of a 24 hours’ record. 

To secure the constant stream of gas to the calorimeter, it has 
been necessary to use a pressure regulator and a stream controller, 
for which a patent has been applied for. The pressure regulator 
(shown above the calorimeter) is of the ordinary type; but the 
dimensions and weights of the different parts have been care- 
fully studied, so as to meet present requirements. The outer 
vessel A! is filled with oil to the level L, and forms a lute to the 
bell B', from the centre of which is suspended by a light chain a 
somewhat heavy cone. For normal gas pressures, the bell is 
counterpoised by a spring and balance-weight D. An increase or 
decrease in the pressure raises or lowers the bell, restricting or 
opening the gas passage between the suspended cone and a 
feather-edged seating in the chamber C!. The bell, being large, 
is very sensitive to small changes of pressure, and the regulator 
will maintain in the bell a constant pressure of 5-1oths of an 
inch of water, which is the pressure necessary to work the con- 
troller, and this against pressure variations from 1 inch to 10 inches 
in the main gas supply. This form of regulator has been tested 
and found to behave perfectly, even when the cone and seating 
are almost covered with tarry matter from producer gas. 
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Fig. 3—Gas Controller. 


The flow of gas through a pipe or orifice depends directly upon 
the square root of the actuating pressure and the area of the 
orifice. To obtain a constant stream of gas, therefore, it is not 
only essential to have a constant gas pressure, but also a constant 
resistance to the flow of gas. The constancy of the resistance 
offered to a stream of gas by the jet of an ordinary burner cannot 
be depended upon, particularly in cases where the gases are not 
clean; and on this account it has been necessary to design a 
special form of controlling apparatus, shown in fig. 3, which regu- 
lates the flow of gas independently of the burner-jet. The 
principle of this controlling apparatus is the regulation of the de- 
livery of the gas by maintaining a constant speed for the drum 
of a gas-meter. 

The meter drum A is directly coupled to the controlling drum 
B, which is divided into six or more compartments, and contains 
a definite quantity of rectified paraffin. The flowing of the 
paraffin from compartment to compartment through the small 
holes H constitutes a definite brake to the rotation of the drum 
system; and, actuated by pressure maintained constant by the 
pressure regulator, the meter-drum is turned at a constant speed 
and delivers a uniform stream of gas. 

Since the magnitude of the gas stream is independent of the 
size of the burner-jet, the latter is made unusually large, and much 
tarry matter may deposit itself in the jet without in the least affect- 
ing the constancy of the gas stream. The atmospheric burner 





used in connection with the calori- 
meter is shown in fig. 4. The air 
inlet is easily adjusted by the large 
milled screw; and a special feature 
of the burner is its construction for 
readily allowing the removal of a 
dirty gas-jet and its replacement by 
a spare clean one. The steatite 
rosehead shown in the illustration 
has been dispensed with in the latest 
type of burner. 

Considerable attention has been 
given to the testing of the Beasley 
calorimeter; and the patentees 
claim that it is accurate, very sensi- 
tive, and thoroughly reliable. A test 
was carried out in which commercial 
hydrogen from a cylinder was burnt 
: ; under the calorimeter. By analysis, 

Fig. 4—Atmospheric Burner. the gas was found to have a low- 

value calorific power identical with 

that given by the calorimeter—viz., 274 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

The hydrogen was diluted with different volumes of nitrogen; 

and the following tabulated results show the degree of sensitive- 
ness of the instrument :— 

















Percentage Composition of | te 
penalties Pie Waxed Gases. | Calorific Values. 
in Cubic Feet |__ See eee eee sees =— a 
Per Hour. | | 
Commercial wie | Deduced from | Recorded by 
Hydrogen. | Nitrogen. | Composition. Calorimeter. 
| | 
5°18 100°00 | Ae 274 B.Th.U. | 274 B.Th.U. 
5°18 98°99 | Rion) (| ater 43 271 oy 
5°18 97°30 | 2°70 | 267 pe 266 ‘“ 
5°18 91°99 | Bor =| 252 252s 
5°18 86°00 14°00 236 ae 237 oe 








The calorimeter has also been tested and found to be very in- 
sensitive to normal changes—(a) in the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere, ()) in the condition of the radiators, and (c) to 
the state of the inside of the chimney. In one test made, the 
steady records of the calorific value of a homogenous gas were not 
affected by as much as 1 per cent. by the settling of large quanti- 
ties of dust on the radiators; nor were they in a second case by 
the abnormal coating of the inside of the chimney with soot from 
the burning of machine oil. 

The gases used for standardizing the instrument are hydrogen 
and carbonic oxide—the latter gas being very convenient, as it 
can be prepared in a very pure state by decomposing formic acid 
with sulphuric acid. The gas is generated (in large flasks), washed 
with water and caustic soda, and then stored in a large gasholder. 
It is tested in the Hempel apparatus for carbonic acid (which 
should be absent), and also for oxygen, &c. But for the more par- 
ticular estimation of the total carbonic oxide present in what 
should be practically pure gas, an apparatus has been specially 
designed, which gives very uniform results, as shown by the fol- 
lowing analyses of two samples: No. 1, total CO = 908 per cent. ; 
No. 2, total CO = 97'97 per cent. The calibration of the instru- 
ment is also checked by the use of pure hydrogen. 

The calorimeter described is finished in polished slate and 
mahogany, stands about 7 feet high, occupies a floor space of 
approximately 3 square feet, and weighs about 2 cwt. 








= 





The prospectus has been issued for the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition of Science, Arts, and Industries, to be held at Shepherd’s 
Bush next year. In the list of the Groups and Chairmen are the 
following: Constructional Engineering, Sir Alexander Binnie, 
Past-President of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Electrical 
Engineering, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., President of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; and Gas Engineering, Mr. 
H. E. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., Past-President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 


We learn from the “ Engineer” that a pumping-engine of 
exceptional size has recently been ordered for the city of Nash- 
ville (Tenn.). It will have a daily nominal capacity of 20 million 
gallons of water, against a head of 390 feet, and will be operated 
by steam at a pressure of 160 lbs. per square inch. The plunger 
speed is 240 feet per minute at 20 revolutions of the engine; the 
stroke being 6 feet. The duty guaranteed is 175 million foot- 
pounds per 1000 lbs. of dry steam consumed by the engine and 
all its auxiliaries. The total horse power will be about 1550. 


An unusual pumping plant forms part of the water-works of 
Casino, New South Wales. A well 10 feet in diameter and 55 feet 
deep was sunk 200 feet from a river, from which the supply is 
drawn through a 12-inch iron pipe, its intake end being supported 
on a timber staging and fitted with a movable arm and screen. 
The water is delivered by a four-stage centrifugal pump in the 
bottom of the well, provided with a vertical shaft driven by a 
30 H.P. steam-engine. The water is discharged into a concrete 
reservoir, 139 feet above the pump and 3700 feet from it, through 
a 6-inch main, so that the total head against which the pump 
works is quite high for a capacity of only 250,000 gallons daily. 
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A FRENCH ENGINEER’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF REGENERATIVE FURNACES. 


At a time when more attention than ever is being given to 
methods of carbonizing, and when the gas engineer and manager 


is endeavouring to extract the utmost from the working of his 
retort-settings—of whatever type they may be—it is often of 
profit and interest to see and record what are the views and 
practices of engineersabroad. This it is which frequently makes 
a visit to Continental gas-works so beneficial—not perhaps in 
directly supplying the visiting engineer, or deputation, with any 
definite apparatus or method to be adopted, but rather in the 
prompting of some view or idea originating from the conditions 
and aims of others. 

Particularly may this prove to be the case in regard to retort- 
house working; for though the extraction of the greatest service- 
able amount of gas froma given quantity of coal may be the object 
of gas-makers all the world over, yet there are innumerable ways 
and means by which this one object can beachieved. Even when 
identically the same type or system of furnace and retort-setting 
is adopted, it will be found that there are many divergencies in 
practice and procedure between one installation and another. 
Times and methods of charging and discharging, of scurfing 
retorts, of cleaning ascension pipes, of regulating the seal of dip- 
pipes, of manipulating the hydraulic main tar and liquor, of con- 
trolling the chimney draught, of managing dampers, of firing the 
furnace, of conducting the clinkering—all these, and a host of 
other points, may vary considerably in different works having the 
same plant and the same object in view. Comparisons, in such 
cases, are not odious, but proper and beneficial. 

Where the comparison is instituted, not between the works of 
one town and another, but between the practice of one country and 
another, then the technical relation isnot so close; and therefore 
the result of the comparison is frequently more striking and 
sometimes more suggestive. Distillation and purification are 
the two departments of gas manufacture which, being the most 
important, offer the greatest scope for varying views and di- 
verging practices. In purification, the objects striven after are 
not always the same, and the materials used may be different. 
In carbonization, the aim is practically constant, and the appli- 
ances used only vary in degree. What variation there is between 
the carbonizing methods of gas engineers of different countries 
probably arises from the differences of value in the raw material, 
coal and its residual, coke. 

In Great Britain, both these commodities are too plentiful for 
the extreme of scientific and economical treatment to have full 
play ; but in France and Italy, for instance, it is not so. There- 
fore more exhaustive arrangements may be adopted to extract 
the fullest benefit from the more expensive materials operated 
upon. This, in the opinion of some, leads, in retort-house prac- 
tice abroad, to more complicated and more costly furnaces, to 
higher temperatures for carbonization, to less fuel expenditure, 
and to greater care with the coke. Be this as it may, the investi- 
gation of points such as these can only be a fruitful source of 
research. 

For analogous reasons to these, the examination of foreign 
methods of management of retort-beds, as compared with our 
own, may be useful; and we therefore welcome the views of 
a well-known French engineer and builder, M. Derval, of Paris, 
upon the subject. Trained in the Ecole Centrale, and ever since 
practising solely as a furnace specialist, not limiting himself by 
any means to gas-works’ ovens, but designing and erecting furnaces 
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é, primary air. a, secondary air. 


Note.—The feathered arrows indicate the course followed by the gas. The 
unfeathered arrows indicate the course followed by the secondary air. 


The dotted arrows show the waste gases. 








for glass-works, metallurgical purposes, pottery and porcelain, 
&c., M. Derval, as the successor to the earlier French furnace 
designers, MM. Gaillard, Haillot, and Radot, has achieved con- 
siderable reputation, and is rightly regarded as a leading expert, 
both on the theory and practice of industrial heating. What he 
says, therefore, on the subject of regenerative furnaces is worthy 
of every consideration ; and as hehas recently put into pamphlet 
form some practical “ Instructions for the Drying, Lighting Up, 
and Management of Regenerative Furnaces,” we give a transla- 
tion of them for the benefit of English retort-house workers. We 
do so the more readily because the only English parallel to it with 
which we are acquainted is contained in a small book written by 
Mr. Maurice Graham, under the title of “ Practical Hints on the 
Construction and Working of Regenerative Furnaces ; ” and this 
has long been out of print. M. Derval’s practical advice may 
therefore prove of considerable use, more especially to those 
directly concerned in the management and daily working of gas- 
works’ retorts, and who may not have occasion to fathom the 
mysteries of regeneration. 

The pamphlet referred to undoubtedly fills a gapin French gas 
literature, and we believe it will not be without its utility in an 
English form: It may be added that though the instructions 
given are illustrated by M. Derval’s own designs of furnace, they 
are also generally applicable to all regenerative retort-beds. 
Four types of furnaces are dealt with. There is first the simple 
regenerative or recuperative furnace, based on the ordinary 
principle of regeneration ; the fire-bars being stepped down in 
ledges. An extension of this simple regenerative system is that 
with double combustion, in which a second or double supply of 
secondary air is introduced at a given point in the setting, so as 
to ensure the complete combustion of the producer gases. This 
arrangement is particularly adopted for through retort-beds with 
only one producer, and for inclined and vertical retorts. The 
third type is known as double regeneration; the primary air in 
this case being heated before it is led under the horizontal fire- 
bars of the furnace.. Lastly, there is a special form of producer 
adopted with hinged grate-bars arranged for burning coke dust 
mixed with 30 or 40 per cent. of fine caking coal. We will now 
give M. Derval’s instructions for managing these different types 
of furnaces and settings. 


DrYING THE BEDS BEFORE PLACING THE RETORTS. 


This drying is not indispensable ; but as it allows of ultimately 
expediting the working of the retorts, and as it protects them 
from certain movements of the brickwork which might lead to 
their cracking, if all the necessary precautions were not taken at 
the moment of lighting up, it is not a bad thing to have done 
when circumstances allow of it. The brickwork of the pro- 
ducers and the regenerators being finished, and the retort sup- 
ports and nostril-pieces being in place, the retort-arches are 
closed by a wall 11 centimetres (say, 4} inches) thick, of red 
brick. All the dampers and sight-holes, with the exception of the 
main flue dampers, are shut; so that the chimney draught can 
only affect the fire-bars of the producer, the door of which must 
be left half open. Then a small wood fire is laid on the fire-bars 
(or on part of them); and this is gradually added to during the 
first two days. When the draught has thoroughly caught hold, 
and the brickwork has begun to heat, coke is added to the fire, 
and the heating up is continued with this fuel. At this moment, 
also, the secondary-air dampers should be slightly opened, so as 





Fig. 2.—Cross Section. 


Fig. 1.—Section through Centre of Producer and through Centre of Regenerator. 
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to carry off the steam which is formed in the ducts for the circu- 
lation of the air. The draught is then gradually increased, and 
consequently the intensity of the fire, until the drying is finished 
that is, until the outside walls of the structure are just warm, 
and no more smoke is seen to issue from any of the joints of the 
brickwork. ; 

This operation lasts for about a week and requires constant 
supervision, especially at night when there isa tendency for the 
stokers to overcharge the fire-bars so as to have a longer interval 
of rest. Such variations in the heat of the furnace have a very 
bad effect on the brickwork; and it is necessary to see that the 
fires are fed often, and in small quantities—a certain space 
always being left between the fuel and the nose of the producer. 
If the bench being dried is worked by a new chimney, it may be 
necessary, at the beginning of the drying, to start the draught by 
a small fire in the base of the chimney. When the dryingis com- 
pleted, all the dampers and openings of the bed must be shut, so 
that the brickwork can cool gradually. Taking down the mask 
or temporary walls can then be proceeded with. 


DrYING THE BEDS BEFORE STARTING TO WoRK. 


In order to dry beds which have been newly built, or in which 
new retorts have been mounted, it is necessary : 


1.—To open all the dampers, except those for the inlet of 
the secondary air in the bottom of the regenerators— 
that is, dampers a shown on fig 1. Where the furnace 
doors are provided with fan slide, or ventilator, and 
openings, these should be fully opened, so that the 
primary air can enter freely under the fire-bars. 

2.,—To make a coke fire on the horizontal grate, or on the 
false or spear bars (fig. 3) if the producer hasa stepped 
grate. The intensity of the heat should be increased 
little by little, so that the brickwork may be heated as 
slowly as possible. This is especially necessary when 


the retort-beds are entirely new. 
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Fig. 3.—Simple Regenerative Furnace. 


At the commencement of the operation—that is, during the 
first two or three days (if time be not pressing)—the waste-gas 
dampers should be opened very slightly. The sight-hole plugs at 
the top of the facade of the bench should also be opened to allow 
the greater part of the steam to get away without passing through 
the regenerators, where it might partially condense if the weather 
was very cold. But more often it is the practice to open the 
waste-gas dampers wide enough for the mixture of air, gas, and 
steam to have a sufficient volume, so that there will be no con- 
densation in the passages of the regenerators. In either case, 
the opening of the sight-holes in front of the bench does not cause 
any inconvenience during the beginning of the drying; but it is, 
of course, necessary to close these holes when the temperature 
has to be raised. 

The furnace-bars ought not to have more than 4o to 50 centi- 
metres (16 to 20 inches) thickness of coke upon them, because 
above this depth, there is risk of gas firing. To avoid making 
carbonic oxide gas, it is advisable to allow a certain space between 
the fuel placed on the grate and the nose of the producer, so that 
there may always be a certain amount of air in excess. 

Towards the end of the drying, when the fuel bed begins to get 
rather thick and the producers are quite red, the feeding doors 
of the producers can be left half open, so that the air can burn 
any carbonic oxide gas which may be formed. The false grate F 
(fig. 3) has for its object the protection of the metal parts of 
the stepped grate by carrying the fire towards the bottom of the 
producer ; but it obviously is of no use if there is a horizontal 
grate, as in furnaces for burning coke dust, 
or in those having double regeneration (see 
figs. 5 and 6). When the producers are 
very wide, and have one or more inter- 
mediate supports for the fire-bars, it is gene- 
rally preferable to reduce the grate surface 
by building small walls by the intermediate 
supports and stopping up the spaces between 
the stepped grate-bars with bricks and 
grouting. Where there is a_ horizontal 
grate, or where false fire-bars are used, it 
will suffice to place a few bricks on the flat 
on the bars, and throw a layer of cinders 
and clinker on to that part of the grate 
which is not required to be used. 

During the whole of the drying, the venti- 


| 
| 











lator openings in the furnace doors ought to be full open. The 
movements in the brickwork must be watched, and the buckstays 
and tie-rods, &c., must be loosened in accordance with the usual 
practice. Where there are no springs, it is well to place between 
the buckstays and the plates of the tie-rods small wooden boards 
or lead plates, which can be crushed under the expansion of the 
brickwork. When the whole bench has been newly built, the 
drying period ought to last eight to ten days; and it is always 
advisable to increase this period in order to avoid the brickwork 
expanding in an abnormal manner through over-forcing the fires. 
If the beds have already been in fire, the period of drying and 
gradual heating up again can be reduced to about half—viz., 4 or 
5 days. At the end of this time, if the drying has been properly 
done, the working part of the oven will be found to be a dull red, 
and a start in gas firing can be made under good conditions. 

Two or three days before commencing gas firing—that is to 
say, when the temperature of the bed has begun to rise—a half 
charge of coal should be put into the retorts, go or 100 kilos. 
(about 2 cwt.), and the caps of the ascension pipes should be 
opened, so that the gas produced can escape freely. Towards 
the end of the drying, the whole of the width of the grate is 
generally utilized by demolishing the small walls built behind 
the intermediate supports, or by taking out the bricks placed tem- 
porarily between the bars of the stepped grate. 


COMMENCEMENT OF GASEOUS FIRING. 


The coke fire on the grate being quite brisk and the nostril 
pieces being brought to red (which ought always to be en- 
deavoured to be reached without using wooden laths or a gas- 
flame, as explained later), it is necessary: (1) To take away the 
bars of the false grate (when there is one) and to allow the incan- 
descent coke to fall on to the bottom of the producer. Take 
away the clinker. Fix the real bars on their cast-iron supports. 
Allow the coke to light itself, and gradually charge the producer 
until the nose of it is covered by about 10 to 15 centimetres (4 to 
6 inches) of coke. While firing up, leave partly open the charging 
door of the producer; taking care, however, to regulate the main 
flue dampers in sucha way that the draught will be strong enough 
to prevent the flames coming out of the charging door, which 
might heat it and misshape it. After letting the fire fall on to 
the bottom of the producer, it is well to allow a little water to 
run into the basin of the producer. In this way, direct firing— 
that is, without the production of carbonic acid—is continued 
until the nostrils are really brought up tored. The actual gaseous 
firing is then proceeded with in the following way: (1) The fan 
openings in the furnace-doors are, of course, to be wide opened, so 
that primary air can always have freeaccesstothegrate. (2) Half- 
open (that is, from 7 to 8 centimetres, about 3 inches) the two 
secondary-air slides (a fig. 1) the two main flue dampers still 
being opened as they were during the previous heating of the 
bed. (3) Gradually charge the producer—say, with 34 qrs. of 
coke at a time—until carbonic oxide gas is seen to burn above 
the nostril holes. Put in the successive charges of coke when 
the preceding charge is well alight; but when once the gas is 
ignited, the producer can be completely filled up to the charging 
door. When the nostrils are very hot, and there is no doubt 
about the gas igniting on arriving at the nostril holes, the pro- 
ducer can at once be fully charged with dry coke after having 
opened the secondary-air slides. On the other hand, when the 
temperature at the nostrils is doubtful, it is better, after having 
opened the secondary-air slides, to burn large wooden laths 
above the line of nostril holes. These generally catch light 
on coming in contact with the hot air, and ought to be sufficient 
in number to keep up the combustion during a quarter-of-an- 
hour. Immediately after the introduction of the first laths, charge 
the producer fully and as quickly as possible with dry coke, 
taking care to keep going the wood flame above the nostrils until 
the gas is seen to ignite freely, which generally happens after a 
few minutes. (4) When the gas is well alight and the retorts 
near the nostrils begin to get red, it is necessary to diminish the 














Fig. 4.—Simple Regenerative Furnace, with Double Combustion of Gas. 
Centre of a Double Bed of Nine Retorts. 
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intensity of the heat by reducing to only 2 or 3 centimetres (about 
1 inch) the opening of the main-flue dampers. The secondary- 
air dampers can be kept as they were at the moment of gas firing. 
If there is an excess of gas in the bed, it can be got rid of by 
suitably closing the primary-air dampers, or else the ventilator 
openings in the furnace doors. ; 

In principle, the starting of gas firing of retort furnaces ought 
always to be done with a large excess of air at the nostrils—at all 
events, during the first few hours. It is essential to watch care- 
fully that the temperature of the bed does not rise too rapidly, 
which can be easily prevented by judicious manipulation of the 
different dampers, especially those for the main flue. A too sharp 
rise of temperature would lead to cracking of the retorts and to 
displacement in the brickwork. : 

The drying and starting in operation of furnaces with double 
combustion (fig. 4) are carried out in the same way—that is, with- 
out considering the working of the secondary-air dampers in- 
tended to complete the combustion of the gas. This operation is 
carried out later when the retorts begin to carbonize coal. 

The same applies to furnaces with double regeneration (fig. 5), 
the drying and gaseous firing of which are effected while the 
furnace doors are partly open. The regulating of the slides for 
the primary air (which, in ordinary working, has to be previously 
heated in the base of the regenerators), is only done after the 
furnaces have worked for a day or two as simple regenerators— 
that is, with the introduction of cold air under the fire-bars. 
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Fig. 5.—Double Regenerative Furnace. Section through the 
Centre of the Producer. 


REGULATING THE FURNACE. 


When gas is being produced in sufficient amount and the interior 
of the oven begins to get red, a commencement can be made 
with the regulation of the intensity of the heat by shutting the 
furnace door (which has up to now been open) and by gradually 
reducing the opening of the secondary-air slides. The quantity 
of secondary air arriving at the nostrils should always be sufficient 
to burn off completely the gas produced. Whether there is an 
excess of gas can be found out by opening one of the sight-holes 
placed in front of the bench. If the bed is under pressure (as it 
ought to be), the gas comes out and lights itself, burning with the 
blue colour characteristic of carbonic oxide. When the bed is 
quite hot, the best method of ascertaining the presence of an excess 
of gas is by opening one of the sight-holes placed in the bottom 
part of the regenerators. 

Yet another method, and a very practical one, of seeing if there 
is an excess of gas, and of finding out whether the bed is under 
pressure or in vacuum, consists in inserting in the bed through 
one of the sight-holes a sufficiently large piece of wood. If this 
chars, there is too much gas. If,on the other hand, it burns with 
some degree of liveliness, there is too much air in the bed. On 
principle, it is always better that combustion should take place 
with a slight excess of air; and it is necessary to be careful to get 
a certain pressure in the setting. This pressure can be obtained 
either by reducing the draught, or by increasing the opening of 
the secondary-air slides, if there is excess of gas in the bed. 

The retort-bed being under pressure (or under a vacuum), the 
amount of gas can, of course, always be increased or diminished 
by means of the primary-air slides or the ventilator openings in 
the furnace doors. Generally, it is not necessary to modify the 
working of the furnace doors ; and the same applies to the gas- 
dampers, which are sometimes put at the gas outlet of the pro- 
ducers. In short, hot air arrives more easily at the nostril holes 
than gas does; and this tendency allows the proportion of air 
and gas to be duly regulated by a judicious adjusting of both the 





secondary-air and waste-gas dampers. When there is a great 
excess of gas in the bed, which especially occurs after clinkering 
the fire and after charging the producer, it is a good thing to 
close the ventilator openings of the furnace-doors for half-an- 
hour or an hour. When the regenerators are of considerable 
height, this excess of gas can also be got rid of by suitably open- 
ing the secondary-air slides. There even exists apparatus which 
allows of effecting this alteration automatically ; but its adoption 
does not at present appear to be practicable. 

It is to be observed that if the draught of one side of the bed 
be increased, there may appear an excess of gas there, the pre- 
sence of which can be ascertained by looking into the bottom of 
the regenerator. It will then’ be necessary to cause this gas in 
excess to disappear by opening a little the secondary-air dampers 
placed in the hottest regenerator—that is, in furnaces with double 
regeneration. One can also satisfy oneself that there is not too 
much gas in the bed by opening one of the sight-holes of the first 
waste-gas flues in the regenerator. If the flame is smoky, it is 
because there is an excess of gas. In the same way, one can be 
satisfied that there is not an excess of air, by putting some wood 
shavings into the first passages of the regenerator. If the wood 
quickly catches on fire, there is evidently an excess of oxygen, 
and it is necessary to close down a little the air-dampers of the 
regenerators. To carry out this test, it is necessary, of course, 
to prevent the outside air from entering by the sight-hole, and to 
close this by a little glass frame—if the sight-hole plugs are not 
provided with mica fronts. 

With a little practice, stokers very quickly become able to tell 
the way a regenerative bed is working, by simply looking through 
a sight-hole ; and it rarely happens that slides or dampers have 
to be touched when once the retort-bed has been well regulated. 
So as to prevent the stokers from too frequently touching the 
slides, it is a good practice to fix padlocks on them, the key of 
which is kept by the retort-house or works’ foreman. 





Fig. 6.—Special Furnace for Burning Coke Dust mixed with Small 
Coal. Section through the Centre of the Producer. 


An analysis of the waste gases is also a good way by which to 
ascertain how the bed is working; but it must be made by an ex- 
perienced person, who is quite familiar with the retort working at 
different hours of the day. When an analysis is to be made, it is 
a good precaution to see that all the plugs and cracks in the front 
walls are properly stopped up, so as to prevent cold air getting 
into the waste-gas flues. These inlets of cold air have impor- 
tant effects on the working of the beds; and the greatest care 
should be taken to avoid them. This last observation applies 
equally to the front walls of the beds, especially when they are 
working under a vacuum—that is, with a certain draught or pull 
—which is sometimes unavoidable. 

The draught ought to be regulated in such a way that the 
interior of the bed may be slightly under pressure, which can be 
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seen by the small tongues of flame that appear at the sight-holes 
at the top of the bed front. When producers have a small grate- 
bar area, this result is sometimes difficult to achieve by merely 
manipulating the air and gas dampers; but it is necessary to try 
to obtain it, because everyone admits that producer beds work 
so much better the more they are under pressure. Stokers must 
therefore take care the beds are not under suction, but that the 
flames always have a tendency to come out from the setting. 

In retort-beds with double combustion (see fig. 4), the pressure 
behind the front wall ought to be very clearly marked, on account 
of the longer way the flames have to go before reaching the 
regenerator. With these beds, it is necessary carefully to avoid 
working under a vacuum, because too great a draught would have 
the effect of sucking in too much air through the openings placed 
behind the dividing wall of the bed, and the combustion would be 
too active in the bottom of the bed. In some beds of inclined and 
vertical retorts, which are especially suited for double combustion 
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of gas, this inconvenience is reduced, because the second admis: 
sion of air is regulated by dampers placed in front of the regen- 
erators; but in these beds, as in beds of horizontal retorts, it is 
always better to increase the pressure of the flames against the 
front wall as much as possible, if only to prevent cold air getting 
in through cracks in the brickwork. 

The draught of each bed being able to be regulated by the 
waste-gas dampers placed in the base of the regenerator, the 
general damper, which is placed at the foot of the chimney or at 
the end of the retort-benches, could be done away with. But this 
damper is very useful to counteract the variations which arise in 
chimney draughts in consequence of a change in temperature or 
from any other cause. A very delicate gauge, connected to the 
main flue between the bench and the chimney damper allows of 
these variations being easily corrected by altering the general 
waste-gas damper. 

(To be continued.) 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF THE THREE FLAME STANDARDS OF LIGHT—THE CARCEL, 
THE HEFNER, AND THE VERNON HARCOURT. 


REPORT ON THE RESEARCHES CARRIED OUT AT THE TESTING LABORATORY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARTS AND TRADES, 
AND AT THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY LABORATORY, OF PARIS. 


By M. Perot, Director of the Testing Laboratory, and M. Janet, Director of the Electricity Laboratory. 


[Communicated at the Meeting of the International Committee on Photometry at Zurich, July 18-20.) 


In accordance with the decision arrived at by the International 


Photometric Committee at its (first) congress at Ziirich, M. Th. e 
| Two observers made simultaneous measurements of the ratio 
| between two sources. 


Vautier, the President of the Committee, requested the Testing 
Laboratory of the National Academy of Arts and Trades to be 


good enough to undertake the photometric comparison of the | 
three flame standards most commonly in use—viz., the Carcel, | 


the Hefner, and the Vernon Harcourt. The same request was 


made to the Central Electricity Laboratory, which had several | 
times before had occasion to investigate the usual standards of | 


light. A paper, published in 1898, on the comparison there of the 


Carcel and Hefner lamps has been quoted by Dr. Bunte in the | 


report which he presented to the International Committee 
(“ JouRNAL,” Vol. LAXXIV., p. 957). 


in 1905, and at the Central Electricity Laboratory in 1906; the 
results obtained are summarized later. This work has been 
supplemented, finished, and confirmed by joint work carried out 
in June and July, 1906. The photometric tests at the testing 
laboratory of the Academy of Arts and Trades have been made 
by MM.A. Perot, the Director, and E. Langlet,an Assistant; and 
those at the Central Electricity Laboratory by MM. F. Laporte, 


the Assistant Director, and M. Jouaust, the Superintendent of the | 


Laboratory. 


I.—Work CARRIED OUT AT THE TESTING LABORATORY OF THE 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND TRADES IN 1905. 


Mode of Working.—The measurements have been made by the | 


method of direct comparison in order to determine the relation 
between the intensities of the sources of light; an intermediate 
source has not been resorted to. This method has been adopted 
in order to depart from the experimental arrangement usually 
followed, and to endeavour to eliminate any systematic error 
which may creep into measurements habitnally being made. 
This error might have been ascribed to the difference of colour 
of the sources, which is appreciable enough as between the 
Carcel and the Hefner. Making comparisons between the three 
sources simultaneously, it was possible to ascertain directly the 
relation between two sources, and afterwards to deduce the two 
other relations measured ; one of the sources being regarded as 
an auxiliary source. It is certain that the sensation of equality 
of illumination for the discs when the colour is different is a 
physiological sensation, and that it must depend as much on the 
observer as on the instrument by which it is ascertained. 
Representing the Carcel lamp by the symbol C, the Hefner by 
H, and the Vernon Harcourt by V, the measurements made in 


1905 at the testing laboratory have given to the ratio = a value | 
higher by nearly 3 per cent. than that which is obtained from the | 


product eX vy: It is right to assign only a relative significance | 


to this fact, for it depends on a certain number of factors, among 
which the instrument by which the observations were made must 


have particular importance. The apparatus used for the direct | 


measurement of the ratio = was a photometer with concentric 
discs. 


photometer was used. In the series of operations now in ques- 


| tion, the sources of light were at the points of an equilateral 


triangle, of which three photometer benches formed the sides. 


The order of the observations by the 
operators was— 


Ratio M ~ = be. 
C C V 
(1) Perot == = 
(2) Langlet _- Perot 
(3) _ Perot Langlet 
(4) Perot Langlet — 
(5) Langlet _— 


Each observer made eight observations with reversals of the 
photometer ; and the mean of all these readings has been taken 
for the calculation. Between each series, the Carcel lamp was 


: | emptied and fresh oil put in and the wick changed; the pentane 
Work was started, therefore, at the Academy of Arts and Trades | : v : : 


was changed in the Vernon-Harcourt lamp every twenty-four 
hours; the Hefner lamp only was re-lighted just as it was for each 
test. The aqueous vapour present in the air was determined by 
means of a psychrometer ; and it did not vary appreciably in the 
course of a test. The content of carbonic acid was found to be 
very low—about 2°4 grammes per cubic metre*—which involves 
insignificant correction. The great size of the photometer-room 
—15,400 cubic feet—was doubtless the cause of the constancy 
of composition of the air during a series of observations. 

Apparatus—Two Carcel lamps were used. They had been 
found to be identical, and also similar to those of the Central 
Electricity Laboratory and the Municipal Laboratory of the City 
of Paris. The precautions mentioned in the instructions of MM. 
Dumas and Regnault have been taken. The oil and wicks were 
obtained from the maker of the lamp. The Hefner lamp was 
brought from M. Violle’s laboratory at the Academy ; two samples 
of amyl-acetate known to be good were used. The Vernon 
Harcourt lamp, which had a certificate from the National 
Physical Laboratory, had been sent by M. Vautier; the pentane 
was brought from Messrs. Simmance and Abady. 

The two photometers were both of the Lummer-Brodhun 
pattern ; one constructed by Pellin is a concentric disc apparatus, 
the other from the house of Hartmann and Braun is a contrast 
apparatus. The formule for corrections used were those of 
Herr Liebenthal for the Hefner, and that of Mr. Paterson for the 
Vernon Harcourt lamp. The first reduced to 8°8 litres of aqueous 
vapour ; the second to 10 litres. In the following table, the mean 
results of five series, comprising some 320 measurements, are 
given. The small letters show the value of the ratio before the 
corrections for aqueous vapour have been applied. The latter 
have considerable importance, as the tension of aqueous vapour 
was high. 


Ratio ed = h ¥ x h Litres of aqueous 
c Cc Vv c Vv vapour. 
I°000 0°0937 0°0909 0°0909 17°2 
Ratio Vv H H = x H 
C cS V e V 
1'053. Ss 0'0988_~—s o'0g10-~—0'0958 


Examination of these figures calls forsome comments. If the 


| figures in the first table are compared with those generally 
In a series of experiments made in conjunction with the | 
Central Electricity Laboratory, described further, the divergence | 
vanished. But there were more observers, and a contrast type of | 


accepted, there is good agreement; but this is not the case with 
the figures in the second table. These measurements, however, 





* This is equivalent to about 13 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 
volumes of air, and can scarcely be rightly spoken of as very low.—ED. J.G. L. 
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have been made when the humidity was very high; and it seems 
that the conclusion may be deduced from this fact that the Carcel 
lamp has a co-efficient of correction analogous to those of the two 
other standards, which are quite close to one another. Until the 
co-efficient of correction of the Carcel shall have been determined, 
it would appear that an analogous co-efficient to that of the other 
two ought to be applied—say, o006 (10 — x), in which x is the 
number of litres of aqueous vapour contained in 1 cubic metre of 
dry air. In any case, its value is not independent of such a quan- 
tity. In the sequel, the uncorrected figures will be compared one 
with the other. 


II.—Work CARRIED OUT AT THE CENTRAL ELEctTRICITY LABo- 
RATORY (APRIL, May, AND JUNE, 1906). 


(1.) Indirect Comparisons.—The Central Electricity Laboratory 
has made a series of photometric comparisons of each of the 
three lamps—the Carcel, the Hefner, and the Vernon Harcourt— 
with one and the same incandescent lamp. The aim which the 
Committee have set themselves is to make measurements of inten- 
sity of light made with the different standards comparable. In 
order to bring the method employed for determining the ratios 
in question as close as possible to the application to be made of 
them in the sequel, it was decided to make measurements of 
the same intensity of light by means of the three standards. 

For carrying out the tests, the regulation of an electric lamp, 
when the indispensable precautions are taken, is more exact and 
very much more convenient than that of a flame; and the use of 
a source of light for comparison which is independent of tempera- 
ture and momentary atmospheric conditions, allows the constancy 
of the standard to be studied. The choice of a source of inter- 
mediate intensity offers certain advantages for the exactness of 
the measurements and the ease of carrying them out. The 
measurements were made by a contrast photometer on Lummer 
and Brodhun’s system, made by Hartmann and Braun. 

The incandescent electric lamp employed for the tests was a 
so-called “5-candle 110-volt,”’ with flat filament, of horse-shoe 
shape. Its constancy had been proved. While having been alight 
for only a very short number of hours, it had been tested at different 
times over several years with a view to its use as a standard lamp. 
It was employed at a tension of 105 volts measured by means of 
a potentiometer, and its set was carefully preserved. The con- 
stancy of its luminous intensity was checked. Each observation 
comprised a series of ten readings ; the photometer being reversed. 
The measurements were made as far as possible in duplicate, by 
observers who alternated photometry and the regulation and 
supervision of the lamps. 

With sources of light of distinctly different colours, a systematic 
divergence has been established between the results of these two 
observers. In the actual case, on the other hand, the readings 
were always concordant—at least, every time the lamps were 
properly regulated. The tints of the standard are actually almost 
alike; and according to the results obtained, the most appreciable 
difference of colour (that between the Carcel and the Hefner) did 
not seem sufficient to cause any perceptible divergence between 
the two observers. 

The work was begun in one photometer-room, in which the 
distance of the two sources under comparison was about 3 metres 
(9°84 feet), and it was continued in another room. The sources 
of light were differently placed, and the measurements were made 
under different conditions. No systematic error was disclosed 
thereby. In the second room the illumination on the photometer 
screen was about 2°5 /ux when comparing the Carcel and the 
Vernon Harcourt with the incandescent lamp, and 1 /ux in the 
measurements with the Hefner lamp. 

Carcel Lamps.—The two lamps which had previously served 
for earlier work and had been compared with other lamps were 
used in this work. In the course of the work, measurements were 
made with another and new Carcel which was being tested, and 
account has been taken of these measurements in calculating the 
average of the results. The intensities oflight of the Carcel lamp 
were referred to a consumption of 42 grammes of oil per hour, 
assuming that the intensity of light is proportional to the consump- 
tion. Twenty-nine series of measurements were made. The mean 
proportion of aqueous vapour was 10 litres per cubic metre of dry 
air, and the temperature 16° C. The incandescent electric lamp 
being given the symbol S’, it was found that— 

Lamp S’ = o'ga1 Carcel. 

Hefner Lamp.—The incandescent electric lamp was compared 
with three Hefner standards. The one belonging to the Central 
Electricity Laboratory, made by Hartmann and Braun had been 
verified in 1906 by the Physical-Technical Institute at Charlotten- 
burg. The other two lamps had likewise been verified in 1899 
and 1904. The three lamps gave concordant results. Acetate of 
amyl which was known to be good was bought from two different 
vendors in Germany for use. Fourteen series of measurements 
were made. The mean proportion of aqueous vapour was 9°3 
litres per cubic metre of dry air. The mean of the results 
obtained was— 

Lamp S’ = 4°54 Hefners. 
On correcting each result by Dr. Liebenthal’s formula, so as to 
reduce the intensity of the light of the Hefner lamp to its normal 


value, corresponding with a proportion of 88 litres of aqueous 
vapour, it was found that— 


Lamp S! = 4°53 Hefners. 
No correction was made for carbonic acid, as the photometer- 





room, of about 7060 cubic feet capacity, was freely ventilated 
about every twenty minutes. 

Vernon Harcourt Lamp.—The lamp used in the tests had been 
bought in 1905. It was constructed by Messrs. Alex. Wright 
and Co., and was guaranteed to be in conformity with the pre- 
scriptions published by the Metropolitan Gas Referees. The 
pentane for the tests was bought in England of two different 
dealers. The mean of the results of twelve series of measure- 
ments made with a mean proportion of 10 litres of aqueous vapour 
per cubic metre, which corresponds with the normal for the 
standard, was— 


Lamp S! = o421 Vernon Harcourt. 


From these figures the ratios of the three standards may be 
deduced; and thus the following values are obtained for the 
results of the indirect comparisons—- 


1-000 Carcel. 
0°0929 


Vernon Harcourt . 
. ” 
0*0g29 Vernon Harcourt. 


Hefner . 


Hell Ul 


” * 


It ought to be pointed out that the results found for the pentane 
lamp are lower than those generally obtained. It has seemed 
that this fact might be ascribed to a modification of the pentane 
used, as the residue of the liquid in the saturator was not always 
thrown away after each test. : 

(2.) Direct Comparisons.—With the object of verifying the pre- 
ceding results, and of being able to compare them with the tests 
made at the Academy of Arts and Trades, the standards of light 
have been directly compared one with another. The simul- 
taneous regulation of the two flames makes the tests more 
troublesome to carry out, errors more difficult to avoid, and, in 
particular, is more objectionable in that it tends to limit the 
number of measurements. We did not think it necessary in 
these tests to make corrections on account of the humidity of the 
air ; it is tacitly admitted that the influence of aqueous vapour 
is the same for the three flame standards. 

There were six series of measurements of the standards in 
pairs. The endeavour was made, as far as possible, to put them 
under the same atmospheric conditions. The average results 
were— 

Litres of 
Aqueous Vapour 
per Cubic Metre of 


Dry Air. 
Vernon Harcourt = 0og997 Carcel. . . .. =. ~ 10°! 
Hefner = MOE gy os os he oe oe [COOTE 
*” = o0'0950 Vernon Harcourt. . . I19 


On correcting the last result so as to refer the ratio to standard 
humidities of 10 litres and 8°8 litres, it gives— 


Hefner = 0'0954 Vernon Harcourt. 


I1I.—CuHeEck AND VERIFICATION MEASUREMENTS MADE JOINTLY 
BY THE ACADEMY OF ARTS AND TRADES AND CENTRAL 
Evectricity LaBoraTory (JUNE AND JULY, 1906). 


With the object of verifying the preceding figures, and to be 
sure that the two methods lead to the same results, verification 
tests were undertaken in June and July, 1906. They comprised 
two distinct parts, referring respectively to the two methods used 
as described below. 

(1.) Indirect Measurements.—The standard Carcel, Hefner, and 
Vernon Harcourt lamps which had been used by the Academy of 
Arts and Trades were compared with the incandescent electric 
lamp which had been used for the measurements at the Central 
Electricity Laboratory. These tests were made at the Central 
Laboratory, and later in the photometer-room at the Academy. 
The values found for the Academy standards fall within the 
series of results found for the Laboratory lamps, without there 
being any certainly systematic error between the standards. 

(2.) Direct Measurements——Direct comparisons of the three 
standards were made at the Academy in July, 1906. In these 
tests the lamps were those which had been used for the first 
investigation in 1905, and had now to be verified separately. 
The mode of working was the same. A Lummer and Brodhun 
photometer, from the Central Electricity Laboratory, was fitted 
on one of the photometer benches, which thus became each 
equipped with a similar photometer. The four observers—MM. 
Perot and Langlet of the Academy, and MM. Laporte and 
Jouaust of the Central Electricity Laboratory—alternately made 
photometric readings and supervised the standards. The read- 
ings were made simultaneously on two photometers, while one 
observer watched the steadiness of the Hefner flame, and another 
took the consumption of oil of the Carcel lamp. The observers 
changed alternately, in order each to make three photometric 
comparisons. Ten measurements were made for each compari- 
son. The following results are the means of three complete 
cycles of tests by four different observers :— 


Vernon Harcourt 


1°03 Carcel. 
Hefner 


0°0925 ,, 

Soe ie kote ee 0*0922 Vernon Harcourt. 

The average temperature was 20°5°C. (70'9° Fahr.), and there 
were 15 litres of aqueous vapour per cubic metre of dry air. 

It seems quite reasonable to take the mean of the results ob- 
tained under analogous conditions for the direct comparisons of 
the standards one with the other. If certain tests a priori 
appear to carry more weight than others, they should be the last, 
in which the number of observers was sufficient to give good 
supervision to the standards. However that may be, taking the 
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mean of the three results obtained directly, the following figures 
are arrived at:— 








¥ H H 

Cc Cc V 
Academy, 1905 + + «+ «+ 1*000 0°0937 0° 0909 
Central Laboratory, 1906 . 0'997 o°OgI5 0°0950 
Verification, July, 1906. 1°030 0°0925 0°0922 
Mean 1°009 . 0° 0926 0°0927 


Assuming that the three standards have the same coefficient of 
variation with humidity—viz., o006 per litre of aqueous vapour 
per cubic metre of dry air—it can be calculated what the pre- 
ceding ratios become for the normal conditions of the standards ; 
that is to say, for 10 litres of aqueous vapour for the Carcel and 
Vernon Harcourt, and 8°8 litres for the Hefner : 


a ms H 
ae C Vv 
1*009 0° 0932 0°0933 


These mean results comprise, as has been shown, a sufficiently 
large number of tests made under various conditions (different 
laboratories, lamps, and observers), and they agree well enough 
with the ratios found by the indirect method, viz.— 


ba H H 
C C Cc 
1‘000 0'0929 0°0929 


It seems, therefore, that these ratios apply to the lamps used 
at the Academy of Arts and Trades and at the Central Electricity 
Laboratory, which are according to the specifications. 

The foregoing report is signed by MM. A. Perot and P. Janet, 
the respective Directors of the Testing Laboratory and the 
Electricity Laboratory, and is dated Oct. 8, 1905. 





SUPPLEMENTARY INVESTIGATION OF THE RELA- 
TION BETWEEN STANDARD FLAME LAMPS— 
CARCEL, HEFNER, & VERNON HARCOURT. 


[A communication by M. Laporte to the Meeting of the International 
Photometric Committee, July 18 to 20.] 


The Central Electricity Laboratory undertook a fresh series 
of investigations in order to verify the ratios found for the in- 


tensities of light of the Carcel, Hefner, and Vernon Harcourt 
lamps. After having compared the lamps available in Paris—viz., 
five Carcels, four Hefners, and two Vernon Harcourts—either 
directly or through the intermediary of an incandescent electric 
lamp, it seemed interesting to compare the intensity of light of 
the Carcel lamp as used in Paris at the Central Electricity 
Laboratory with the Vernon Harcourt lamp as used at the 
National Physical Laboratory in England, and the Hefner lamp 
of the Imperial Physical Technical Institutein Germany, as these 
Institutions guarantee the constancy of standards of light in those 
two countries. 

Some incandescent electric lamps were investigated therefore 
at the Central Electricity Laboratory at Paris, and theirintensity 
of light was compared with the Carcel lamp there. In order to 
expedite the comparisons, and to avoid multiplication of measure- 
ments, the lamps intended to be sent abroad were carefully com- 
pared with the incandescent lamp which had been, and is still, 
used in all tests of the Carcel lamp (lamp S!). The lamps were 
taken to England by MM. Laporte and Jouaust, and were tested 
at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington by Mr. 
Paterson. The difference of potential and the intensity of the 
current were measured on the potentiometer, and the intensity 
of light was measured by the method employed at this laboratory 
by means of an incandescent electric lamp which had been stan- 
dardized by numerous comparisons with the British standard 
Vernon-Harcourtlamp. Fresh measurements were made in Paris 
on the return from England; and the lamps were then sent to 
Germany. They were tested at the Imperial Physico-Technical 
Institute at Charlottenburg by Dr. Liebenthal. The lamps were 
tested in the ordinary way followed at this laboratory, by com- 
parison with standard lamps (? electric) of which the intensity of 
light was determined by measurements with the Hefner lamp. 

A small difference exists between the Central Electricity Labo- 
ratory and the Imperial Physico-Technical Institute as to the unit 
of electromotive force, owing to the legal value of the Latimer- 
Clark standard cell (1°434 volts in France against 1°4328 volts 
in Germany). Account was taken of this difference in the tension 
at the terminals of the lamps; they were tested at the tension of 
99°52 German volts, corresponding with 996 volts. An analogous 
correction has to be made on the intensity of the current, as the 
potentiometer is regulated by means of a standard cell. Below 
are given the results communicated by the Physico-Technical 
Institute. It has not been thought necessary to correct them for 
a difference depending on a decimal which is not given by this 
institution. The lamps were again tested photometrically on their 
return to the Central Electricity Laboratory. One of them had 
been broken in the course of the tests. Another gave results 
varying from day to day; and these have not been included in 
the appended table. For the sake of simplification, the average 
values obtained at the Central Electricity Laboratory are given. 
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- | National Physical Imperial Physico- | Central Electricity 
Lamp. Toeedeaaey. || Technical Institute. Laboratory. 
i} | | 
Volts. | Ampére. \candle! Volts. | Ampére. |Hefner | Volts. | Ampére. |Carcel. 
AL _.| 99°6 | 0°2667 | 7°38 || 99°52] 0°266 7°98 | 99°6 | 0°267 0°75 
ee A Gs 0° 2824 | 8°99 <3 — see Bee iG, 2825 | O'92 
(o) Sa 0°26945| 8°08 || ,, | 0°269 | 8°86 |] ,, | 0°'270 | 0°825 
DL », | 0°265r | 7°87 || 4, | 0°265 | 8°78 y |.0°265§ | 0°82 
EL i: 0° 2728 | 8°35 oo |, Orage | O74 Variable 
AC * °° | » | 0°184 | 4°35 || 99°6 | 0°185 | 0°405 


1847 | 3°91 || 





From the foregoing results the following values for the ratios 
between the three flame standards used at the different labora- 
tories can be deduced :— 


Ratio of the Standards. 


| 








Hefner. | Vernon Harcourt. | Hefner. 

Lamp. | Cored, | Carcel. Vernon Harcourt. 

re 0°094 | 1°o16 | 0°0925 

ka se te | _ 1°023 = 

Clea e * 0° 0932 | 1°020 0'0gI2 

DE. « « « 0° 0934 I‘O4I 0° 0896 

EL = — sic 

AC | 0'0932 | 1°035 0° 0899 
Means. . 0°0934 1°027 0° 0908 
[Reciprocals 10'701 | 0° 9737 II‘013] 











EXAMINATION OF RESULTS OBTAINED FOR 
RATIOS BETWEEN THREE STANDARDS— 
CARCEL, HEFNER, & VERNON HARCOURT. 


[A Communication by M. Laporte to the Meeting of the International 
Photometric Committee, July 18 to 20.) 


At the last meeting of the International Photometric Committee 
at Ziirich in 1903, Dr. Bunte, after reviewing the earlier work on 
this question, came to the conclusion that the following were the 
most probable values :— 


Vernon Harcourt . = 11'4 Hefners* 
Carcel . = 10°9 a 


The work done in Germany at the Imperial Physico-Technical 
Institute by Dr. Liebenthal gave as a result of the comparison of 
the Carcel with the Hefner the ratio: Carcel = 10°8 Hefners. 
The Hefner is here referred to its normal atmospheric conditions 
—viz., 8°8 litres of aqueous vapour per cubic metre of dry air.{ 

Dr. Liebenthal made no correction on the intensity of the light of 
the Carcel lamp; but he ascertained by direct tests that the ratio 
paid varies little with atmospheric conditions, and that conse- 
Hefner 


quently the correction to be made to the intensity of light of the 
Carcel was close to that for the Hefner. Under these circum- 
stances, it is tacitly admitted that, in the previous ratio, the 
Carcel was under the same atmospheric conditions as the Hefner 
lamp, or that the humidity of the air was 8°8 litres. Correcting 
the intensity of light of the Carcel lamp to correspond with the 
atmospheric condition which is taken as the mean in France— 
i.c., to 10 litres of aqueous vapour per cubic metre of dry air—by 
use of the co-efficient (0006) of correction which is applied to 
the Hefner and Vernon Harcourt lamps, the foregoing ratio 
becomes 


CORN 6. a0 Se se? oe OS = 10'72 Hefners. 


[Some tests made in 1906 and 1907 at the Central Electricity 
Laboratory under varied and many atmospheric conditions on 
the question of the correction for the Carcel lamp indicated that 
the formula for the correction was a complicated one, and that 
temperature seemed to come into play. The intensity of the 
light increased with the temperature. Between 15° and 20° C., 
however, the co-efficient of variation approached the value stated 
for the other standards.| The ratio found for the Vernon Har- 
court lamp was 


Vernon Harcourt. .. . . = 10'9 Hefners. 


The pentane lamp was under the normal English atmospheric 
conditions—viz., 10 litres of aqueous vapour per cubic metre of 
dry air, with 8°8 litres for the Hefner lamp.{ 
The results of the investigation made in England by Mr. Pater- 
son at the National Physical Laboratory were as follows :— 
Hefner ee ee = o'0914 Vernon Harcourt. 
Vernon Harcourt . . . = 10°95 Hefners.§ 
The pentane was taken as burning under the normal tolitres, and 
the Hefner lamp under only 8°8 litres of aqueous vapour per cubic 
metre of dry air. For the Carcel lamp, the ratio found was— 


Carcel. = 0'9825 Vernon Harcourt. 


The tests undertaken in France by M. Perot at the Testing 
Laboratory, and by MM. Laporte and Jouaust at the Central 
Electricity Laboratory, including both direct comparisons of the 
lamps with one another and comparisons made through the inter- 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. LXXXIL., p. 957. 


¢ Ibid., Vol. XCV., p. 102. 
t Ibid., Vol. XCV., p. 102. 


§ Ibid., Vol. XCVII., p. 282. 
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mediary of an incandescent electric lamp, and with corrections 
applied to refer each lamp to its standard atmospheric conditions, 
have given the following average results :— 


Hefner . og: ale. = 0°093 Carcel. 
Vernon Harcourt ... . . =T1°005 ,, 
Hefner. = 0'093 Vernon Harcourt. 


Other interesting comparisons of importance have been made 
by certain physicists who have travelled successively to Ger- 
many, England, and France, taking with them the same incandes- 
cent electriclamps. By comparing the values obtained, the ratios 
of the intensities of light of the standards of each country can be 
calculated under the identical conditions under which they are 
used. Mr. Sharp, of the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York, thus obtained, in 1903, the following results for the mean of 
the intensities of the light of his lamps :— 

National Physical Laboratory at London 16°89 candles. 
Central Electricity Laboratory at Paris . 16°2 bougies decimales, or 
*685 Carcel. 


” 


Imperial Physico-Technical Institute at 
Charlottenburg. . . . . . . . 418'12 Hefners. 


From these figures, the following ratios are deduced :— 


Vernon Harcourt 0°998 Carcel. 


* 10°72 Hefners. 
Hefner ‘ 0°093 Carcel. 
2 © © « «© »« « «  0°0933 Vernon Harcourt. 
Mr. Hyde, Assistant in Physics to the Standards Office at 
Washington, in 1906 made the same trip; and he has recently 
published the results of his tests. The ratios obtained by him 
from the means of the values of ten lamps are as follows:— 
Vernon Harcourt . = 11'19 Hefners. 
Carcel . a at ee ee ee ee = 10°93 » 
Vernon Harcourt. .. . - = 1°043 Carcel. 


Finally, in 1907, the Central Laboratory of Electricity sent 
MM. Laporte and Jouaust to Teddington and Charlottenburg 
with incandescent electric lamps. The results of their series of 
measurements were— 


I tt 


Hefner .- + «© «© « » »« = 0°0994 Carcel 
Vernon Harcourt . .. . . =1'02 a 
Whence Hefner. + «  « = 0°'0908 Vernon Harcourt. 
In order to facilitate comparison of the results of the different 
tests, they are given with calculated reciprocals in the following 
table. To distinguish between the figures found at the various 


institutions and the results which are calculated reciprocals, the 
latter are put in italics. 


Values of the Intensity of the Light of each Lamp in Terms of the 
other two. 


Lamp. Researches, Hefners, Vernon Harcourt. 
I 10°72 es 0° 984 
2 10°73 s% 0* 982 
Caml. . . 4 5 10°75 0°995 
4 10°75 1°002 
5 10°73 0°958 
6 10°70 0-973 
Carcel. Vernon Harcourt. 
I 0°0933 0°0918 
2 0°0930 o'0g14 
Hefner . 3 oe ——— 
4 0° 0930 0°0933 
5 0°0932 0° 0894 
6 0°0934 0°0908 
Carcel. Hefners. 
I 1°016 Mee 10°9 
2 T*o18 os 10°95 
Vernon Harcourt ., 3 Slpsia i dil 
4 0°998 se 10°72 
5 1°043 = I119 
6 1°027 11°01 


The researches referred to by the numbers are: (1) The German, 
(2) the English, (3) the French, (4) Mr. Sharp’s in 1903, (5) Mr. 
Hyde’s in 1906, and (6) those of MM. Laporte and Jouaust in 
1907. 

A study of this table shows that the ratio between the Carcel 
and the Hefner lamps is concordant ; and its determination seems 
to suffice. For the ratios of the Vernon Harcourt lamp to the 
Carcel and Hefner lamps, the results of the three German, 
English, and French investigations differ by less than 2 per cent. ; 
but the errors obtained in the comparisons of the lamps carried 
from one laboratory to another reach 4 per cent. Itis difficult to 
say whether these differences are due to accidental errors of the 
measurements, or to systematic differences between the different 
specimens of the standards, or to different estimates of the 
atmospheric conditions. Under these circumstances, it seems 
quite enough to express the ratios of the units by two significant 
figures. However, as by suppressing the decimals errors might 
be increased when the reciprocal or the ratio of two co-efficients 
is taken, it is thought that it will be useful to fix at the same time 
the values to be adopted for the ratios and their reciprocals. 


Accordingly, one or other of the co-efficients in the appended 
table should be taken :— 


Proposed Values for the Ratios of the Three Lamps. Value of the 
Intensity of the Light of One Lamp in terms of the Others. 


1 Carcel = 10°75 Hefners = o*98 Vernon Harcourt. 
1 Hefner = 0'093Carcel = o'0g15_,, 
1 Vernon Harcourt= 1'o2 ,, = 10°95 Hefners. 


It seems that the recent work of the different laboratories has 





now quite established the specifications of their respective stan- 
dards; and, consequently, the values of the ratios given above may 
be regarded as within 1 per cent. more or less, 


TRANSMISSION OF GAS AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


At the last annual meeting of the Iowa District Gas Association, 
Mr. R. H. Lawlor, of Waterloo (Ia.), submitted a paper giving 
particulars of a high-pressure gas system carried out by him. 
He explained that the matter came before them after an explosion 
in their purifier-house at Cedar Falls, which resulted in the de- 
struction of the plant. It was then necessary to rebuild there or 
pump the gas from the plant at Waterloo; and Mr. Lawlor gave 
the reasons which led them to adopt the latter course. 


He said: The most important reason for adopting the high- 
pressure system was the ability to concentrate the manufacture 
of gas for the two cities in the one plant at Waterloo—thereby 
reducing not only the cost of production, but also the mainten- 
ance charge, which in small plants is always relatively high. 
Then, again, we were able to instal a booster system from the 
high-pressure line to supplement the pressure in the west side 
system of mains, which during peak-hours had become inadequate 
to the increased and increasing demand. Further than this, we 
werein aposition to use residence regulators, and secure a number 
of suburban and rural customers who were otherwise outside our 
territory. ; 

Both Waterloo and Cedar Falls are situated on the Cedar 
River ; the stream dividing the former into two parts in population 
at about the ratio of 3 : 5—the larger number being on the east 
side, which is also the location of our plant. Cedar Falls is about 
eight miles distant, and on the west bank of the Cedar. In deter- 
mining the location of the pipe-line, we followed the street-car 
line as closely as the public highways would permit—knowing, of 
course, that the residential growth of the two cities would be 
along that route. 

At the Waterloo plant we installed a cross-compound auto- 
matic Ingersoll-Rand compressor, with a capacity of 25,000 cubic 
feet per hour, running at 180 revolutions a minute. Just outside 
the compressor-room, we set a bafile-plate drum with drip to con- 
dense and remove the moisture from the gas. The line is of 
4-inch steel pipe, with extra heavy malleable fittings and with long 
expansion joints of the Dresser pattern every 500 feet. 

In crossing the river, we used extra heavy steel pipe connected 
all through with the Dresser joints. The river crossing was laid 
at the lowest stage of water when it was possible to excavate a 
trench with pick and shovel, with drain as far as possible towards 
the farther side of the river, where a small drip was put in. About 
200 feet from the river, we installed another baffle-plate drum, 
with drip for the further removal of condensation. The gas- 
main was laid at a depth of about 3 feet, though for experiment 
about two miles was covered to a depth of only about 18 inches. 
With this shallow pipe we experienced no difficulty last winter, 
nor do we believe there can be any under ordinary conditions, if 
proper provision is made for condensation and its removal within 
the first mile. 

The only trouble with the high-pressure system so far experi- 
enced was the result of an oversight in that we neglected to trap 
the outlet of the baffle-plate drum at the plant, which allowed 
some of the condensation water to pass out into the line and 
freeze. When the warmer weather last spring set in, the ice 
loosened in the 4-inch line, and was driven ahead to the river 
crossing about 1000 feet, where it clogged up on one of the bends. 
Opening the end of this fitting enabled us to blow out the accu- 
mulation of ice; and it has since remained clear. 

To rectify this construction, and avoid future trouble of like 
kind, we put in a trap beyond the bafile-plate drum that is raised 
5 feet above the drum, then down again to the main. Tosupple- 
ment the pressure on the old west side distribution system, we 
ran a line of 8-inch cast pipe connecting with the various street 
lines which it crossed, and joined up this 8-inch line with the high- 
pressure line, using a Chaplin-Fulton sensitive governor for passing 
the gas from the high to the low pressure system. This governor 
is installed in an 8 ft. by 10 ft. brick pit, with two manhole covers 
in the top. The governor is bye-passed with a 2-inch pipe, so 
that if we have trouble with it at any time we can regulate the 
pressure with a gate-valve while repairing the governor. 

To relieve excessive pressure, we put in a seal of 2-inch pipe 
on the low-pressure side of the governor—using for the purpose an 
iron box filled with zero oil, with a 2-inch pipe running down into 
the oil 8 inches, so that as soon as we get more than 6} inches of 
pressure on the low side, the seal will blow. 

For the Cedar Falls distribution we still use the pressure of the 
50,000-feet holder, regulated by a Connelly automatic governor; 
the holder being filled directly from the high-pressure line, pump- 
ing over the supply twice a day, and keeping off the hours of 
greatest demand. We are well pleased with the system em- 
ployed, and believe that it is doing what we hoped in effecting a 
material decrease in the cost of manufacture and maintenance. 











Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers—We learn 
from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Kendrick, of Stretford) that it 
has been decided to hold the excursion meeting of the Institution 
at Worksop and the Dukeries on Saturday, the 31st prox. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 





Annual Meeting in Glasgow. 


[FROM OUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 


Judged of by bulk, more political than scientific, yet, from 
a scientific point of view, of high practical value, is not an inapt 
description of the annual meeting of the North British Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers, which was held in Glasgow last Thursday. 
In both fields of consideration there were important subjects to 


discuss, which may be taken as the reason for the large turn- 
out of members. Besides the members, there was a notable 
feature in the composition of the meeting in the welcome pre- 
sence of so many representatives from England. Not only was 
the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. W. Doig 
Gibb) present—himself a Scotchman and a member of the North 
of England Association—but there were also representatives from 
the Manchester District Institution and the Eastern Counties 
Association—Messrs. W. Prince and R. G. Shadbolt. The happy 
“ accident” by which they chanced to put in an appearance, it 
may be taken for granted, was not that Scotland is this year an 
unwonted attraction for tourists, nor the technical fare offered, 
but may be found chiefly in the knowledge that the question of 
affiliation with the Institution was to be once more discussed, and 
in the personal regard which his southern brethren have for the 
North British President—Mr. Lawrence Hislop, of Uddingston. 
Last year, only apologies for absence were received from repre- 
sentatives of Gas Associations in England; and the prospect 
was that of a gulf in formation between the bodies south and 
north of the Tweed. This year—largely owing to Mr. Hislop’s 
exertions—the ranks have been closed, and solidarity among the 
conductors of the gas industry secured. 

This remark brings up the question of affiliation, which was 
the most important of the non-technical subjects before the 
meeting. There was only a slight show of resistance to the pro- 
posal of the Committee (introduced by the President) that the 
Association should affiliate. Arguments were used against affilia- 
tion which have been used before and, in the view of most people, 
explained away. But on this occasion all that the opponents 
moved for wasdelay. The objection was not so much to affiliation, 
as to the way in whichit was being promoted. ‘They were willing 
to join, but had not been asked in the proper way. What was 
wanted was that the Institution should present their suit to the 
North British Association, as the oldest of the constitutional 
Gas Associations, and ask them, as a favour, to come into the 
tabernacle. The situation was really this, that the Institution 
had asked them to come in, and the invitation had been declined. 
There was no fresh application from the Institution, as an Insti- 
tution, but the President of the Institution was present (it is true 
without a mandate from his Council), and he was able to give 
assurances as to the continuance of the Association in their present 
position, should they affiliate. The Association, therefore, by 
an overwhelming majority, decided on affiliation; and thus the 
question is ended, it is to be hoped happily for all parties. Last 
year comparison was made in the “ JouRNAL” between the Union 
between Scotland and England; the comparison is now complete. 
When the two Crowns were united, Scotland gave a thing to 
England; now when the Union in the Gas Kingdom has been 
effected, Scotland gives the first President to the united body. 
One can only repeat the hope that the present union may prove 
as beneficial as did the National one. 

Before the affiliation question came up, there was a sort of fore- 
taste of it,in the proposal to change the name of the Association 
from “ North British” to “ Scottish,” and to put “ Engineers” as 
well as “ Managers” into the title. The only reason given for the 
change was the sentimental one of proclaiming, on the very face 
of everything the Association might do, that it was a national 
body, and thereby preventing its being regarded by anyone as a 
District Association. Probably were the Association being formed 
now, the word would be “ Scottish ;”” but without more powerful 
reasons for the change than those put forward, it is as well to let 
the old name, by which it has been known now for forty-five years, 
wen and this the Association, by a large majority, decided 
to do. 

Another of the “ political” subjects before the meeting was the 
formation of a Commercial Section. This was the pet proposal 
of the President ; and he carried it unanimously. The section is 
to be self-supporting, and to conduct its business in private, but 
to report annually to the Association, who will, of course, have 
the power, should it prove useless, or harmful, to bring it to an 
end. It will be a difficult matter to work, and require careful 
handling. The underlying principle of such a scheme is, of course, 
that the strong man is to come to the help of the weak, in the 
disposal of his bye-products. 

Mr. Hislop made an excellent President—having not a great 
deal to say, but saying what he had to say to the point. His 


address was of the work-a-day type, dealing with numerous ques- | 


tions which are at present engaging the attention of gas managers, 
and dismissing them with words of advice which, coming from a 


gentleman of so strongly practical a mind, are worthy of more | 


than passing consideration. The meeting he presided over was 
of more than ordinary interest, both from the number of members 


attending, and the importance of the subjects discussed. He is 
to be congratulated upon his being President in a year which will 
be an outstanding one in the history of the Association, and also 
upon the way in which he carried through the business, which he 
himself described as delicate. 

Of the technical subjects before the meeting, the members 
treated that of naphthalene extraction as the leading one. It was 
introduced by Mr. J. D. Smith, of Stirling, in a paper in which he 
detailed the success he has had in getting rid of the inconveni- 
ence, annoyance, and expense, by using Everitt’s tar-extractor. 
Naphthalene is a new enemy to the gas manager of Scotland; and 
it was, therefore, not to be wondered at that, in the long discus- 
sion which followed the paper, the views expressed by the Scots- 
men should have been tinged with proverbial Scotch caution. It 
was left to the friends from England to speak with confidence 
derived from experience. This they did; their views being re- 


| ceived with appreciation, to be followed, doubtless, with profit to 
| gas managers in the North. 


The paper by Mr. Alex. Yuill, of Dundee, on the “ Practical 
Management of Gas-Works,” was, as its title expressed, truly a 
practical one. The crown of the paper was his remarks about 
the advantage of using a retort-house governor. On this point, 
he received the applause of the meeting when he described, by 
illustration, the benefits of the low seal. There was a disposition 
to treat the governor as something new; but Mr. J. Hepworth, of 
Edinburgh, dispelled any such notion, by the statement that his 
firm have supplied them, chiefly to London Gas Companies, for 
the last twenty years, during all of which time they have done 
excellent work. 

Mr. J. Campbell, of Polmont, gave a most interesting, and, as 
it was characterized, unique paper, upon his own experiences in 
introducing gas to a district not before being supplied. Having a 
fresh field to work upon, he encountered difficulties which do not 
come in the way ot those in charge of established businesses. 
But, as Mr. Alex. Wilson, of Glasgow, pointed out, the methods 
followed by Mr. Campbell were instructive to all. There is new 
ground to be broken in every area of supply; and it cannot fail 
to be instructive to learn what methods have been successful in 
working a district which has never been occupied before. 

The intimation was made, towards the close of the meeting, 
that the Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. R. S. Carlow—had, on 
account of ill-health, tendered his resignation of office, as from the 
end of the financial year in June next, by which time Mr. Carlow 
will have completed twenty-one years of official connection with 
the Association. The prospective loss of so trusty an official 
came upon the members with surprise. There cannot but be 
regret that solong a career of usefulness should be about to close, 
and the regret is all the greater on account of the cause. The 
Association will miss Mr. Carlow, who has, all through his term 
of office, been most scrupulous in looking after the interests con- 
fided to him; and he has conducted himself in so genial a fashion 
that it will puzzle everyone to recall any instance of even a shade 
of anything in his bearing towards the members that was not, in 
all respects, helpful. 

The Association meet in Edinburgh next year, with Mr. W. 
Blair, of Helensburgh, as President. 


-_- 


GENERAL REPORT. 








The Forty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, held in the hall of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society, Bath Street, Glasgow, last Thursday, was 
exceedingly well attended; great interest being shown in a 
gathering at which, besides the technical work, there were a 
number of questions relating to the general policy of the Asso- 
ciation put down for consideration. 


GREETINGS AND APOLOGIES. 


Mr. L. Histop (Uddingston), the President, on taking the chair, 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so large a party. He said the 
meeting had been called for an early hour, as they had a con- 
siderable amount of business to carry throngh. They were very 
pleased to have with them Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. They had also Mr. W. Prince 
(the President of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers), and other leaders of the Institution. They had some 
letters of apology. Mr. Charles Hunt, the Past-President of the 
Institution, regretted very much that he was unable to be present, 


| owing to business engagements; and Mr. Francis T. Cotton, of 


Dublin, and, among their own members, Mr. W. R. Herring, of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. George R. Hislop, of Paisley, and some 
others, wrote expressing regret at their unavoidable absence. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
The Secretary (Mr. R. S. Carlow, of Perth) read the report 


of the Committee. It was stated therein that the Benevolent 
Fund had been drawn upon during the year to the extent of £20 ; 
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three deserving cases having been dealt with by the Committee. 
There had been five matters of importance to which the Com- 
mittee had had to give a good deal of attention. The first was 
the alteration of the name of the Association. The Committee 
gave this matter much consideration ; and, after long discussion, 
it was unanimously resolved to take no further action in the matter. 
The second subject was the “ M‘Gilchrist Memorial.” After dis- 
cussion, the Committee remitted to Mr. Yuill, of Dundee, to bring 
the suggestion that a M‘Gilchrist Memorial Fund be inaugurated 
before the Informal Meeting of Gas Managers, and to ask those 
present at it to take over the responsibility (seeing that Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist was so closely associated with that meeting), and 
appoint a Committee to carry to a successful termination any 
arrangements which might be made. The Committee were glad 
to learn that Mr. Yuill had been successful in getting the Informal 
Meeting to take over the responsibility and to appoint a Com- 
mittee, as suggested ; and that they had taken action in the matter 
by sending out a circular asking for subscriptions. The third 
matter was the publication of Mr. Young’s papers. The Secre- 
tary laid before the Committee a letter he had received from 
Mr. Alex. Bell, of Dalkeith, on this subject ; and, after some dis- 
cussion, the Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Bell and 
ask him for some more information. The Committee wanted to 
know what the total cost would be for (say) 300 copies, which 
must include Dr. Daniell’s fee, and making the book complete 
and ready for sending out to members and others who desired to 
have it. The Secretary had written to Mr. Bell, but as yet bad 
not received a reply. The fourth subject related to the formation 
of a Commercial Section. After the President had read letters 
he had received from Mr. Meunier, of Stockport, and others, the 
Committee resolved to form a Commercial Section in connection 
with the Association, and to issue circulars to the ordinary mem- 
bers, asking them to join. The Committee understood that this 
circular was in the hands of all the ordinary members. The 
fifth subject was that of affiliation. The Committee decided to 
re-open this question with the Institution of Gas Engineers, by 
sending out a circular to all the members of the Association, 
pointing out to them the benefits to be derived by the gas industry 
in general, and by the Association in particular, from affiliation, 
so that the members could give their decision for or against it. 


RoLL OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The membership of the Association, including the additions 
made at the meeting, numbered 232—the same as a year ago. 


New MEMBERS. 
The following were admitted to the Association :— 


Ordinary Members—James Campbell, Polmont; James Dick- 
son, Kelty; G. R. Hislop, Paisley; J. D. Keillor, Loch- 
gelly; S. B. Langlands, Glasgow; W. M‘Call, Iquique, 
Chili; James M‘Leod, Kirkintilloch; W. Ritchie, Peter- 
head ; W. J. Smith, Carlisle; W. Wilson, Falkirk. 

Extraordinary Members.—J. W. Broadhead, Elland; C. Ferns, 
Nottingham; E. J. King, Elland; T. K. Leckie, Coat- 
bridge ; J. M‘Farlane, Cardross; E. M. Stewart, Bonny- 
bridge ; R. S. Workman, Saltcoats. 


The PrEsIDENT remarked that the report of the Committee 
was very satisfactory, as it showed that their membership was 
not decreasing. It was a great satisfaction to them that Mr. 
oe R. Hislop, of Paisley, had again consented to join their 
ranks. 

Mr. J. M‘DonaLp (Denny) moved, and Mr. A. M‘Lreop (Daws- 
holm) seconded, the adoption of the report ; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

NAME OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. J. W. CarmIcHAEL (Barrhead), speaking on the subject of 
the name of the Association, which arose upon the report, said 
he thought it had received scant attention from the Committee. 
There was some need for the name being changed. The objec- 
tionable words that were applied to the Association had not been 
obliterated. He wanted-the name changed, so that they would 
not be mistaken for anything other than a National Association. 
By putting “ Scottish” in the front, they proclaimed to all that 
they were a National Association. It was not a narrowing of the 
borders of the Association, but the reverse, as he was quite certain 
they would have members joining from all parts of the world. 
The Junior Association did not put “ North British” into their 
name, but “ Scottish.” He proposed that the name be changed 
to the “Scottish Gas Engineers’ and Managers’ Association,” or 
the “ Scottish Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.” 

Mr. T. Licupopy (Renfrew) seconded. He could not under- 
stand why the Committee had decided to throw the subject 
overboard, seeing that the general meeting last year ordered it 
to be brought up this year. 

Mr. A. Napier (Crieff) moved, and Mr. J. Napier Myers 
(Saltcoats) seconded, that the name of the Association remain as 
at present. 

A vote was taken by show of hands, with the result that the 
amendment was carried by 26 to 12. 


FORMATION OF A COMMERCIAL SECTION. 
_ The Presipenr said that all the ordinary members had had a 
circular sent to them; and, so far, 52 replies had been received 


in favour of, and 1 against, the proposal to form a Commercial 
Sectfon. This showed that there was a demand for a section on 





lines somewhat similar to those which the circular indicated. He 
moved therefore that a Commercial Section be formed under the 
auspices of the Association. The expenses of working would, of 
course, be borne by the section itself, which would merely have 
the name of the Association, and would report to the Association 
annually as to its working. 

Mr. J. D. Smitu (Stirling) seconded. 

Mr. J. Napier Myers, though not prepared to move an amend- 
ment, strongly disapproved ofthe proposal. He desired to express 
his sympathy with those who wished to form a Commercial Sec- 
tion. It showed that there was some energy among their members 
—that they had some degree of pushfulness in the Association, 
though it was 45 years of age. But the fact that they had con- 
tinued for 45 years to discuss (in a somewhat academical spirit) 
technical matters, showed that the Association was filling a very 
much felt want among them. He was opposed to the introduc- 
tion of the commercial spirit into the Association. It seemed to 
him that it savoured somewhat of the trusts and the syndicates, 
and those evil monsters which they had records of from America. 
He did not believe a meeting of gas managers in Glasgow, say 
once a month, would be at all helpfulto them. He was disposed 
to think it would be rather a drawback. The cost of attend- 
ing the meetings would have to be borne by the individual mem- 
bers; and it would be only those within a radius of (say) 100 miles 
of Glasgow who could possibly attend. Even to them, the cost 
would be considerable ; and he would not be disposed to bear that 
outlay himself, neither could he proposeit to his Company. The 
benefits to be derived were too intangible, it appeared to him, to 
lay before any Committee with a request that they should bear 
the cost. He would rather stick to the lines originally laid down 
as the objects of the Association. 

There being no amendment, the motion of the President was 
unanimously adopted. 


AvuDITOR’s REPORT. 


Mr. R. B. Marin (Glasgow), in submitting the Auditor’s report, 
said he was pleased that the funds of the Association continued 
in a very satisfactory state. The General Fund had increased by 
£9 2s. 6d. ; while the Benevolent Fund, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Committee had paid out £20, showed an increase of 
£11 10s.6d. The Research Fund had had an extraordinary ex- 
penditure of £8 2s. 4d. The total fundswere: Benevolent Fund, 
£384; Research Fund, £162; and at the credit of the Excursion 
Fund, £30—altogether £576. 

The report having been adopted, 

Mr. A. Yuitt (Dundee) proposed that they give Mr. Main 
their thanks for the labour and trouble to which he had put him- 
self during the past year, in going over the books. 

Mr. Main returned thanks. 


QuESTION OF AFFILIATION. 


The PresIDENT, referring to the question of affiliation, said he 
presumed they had all had a copy of the circular sent out by the 
Committee ; and it would be needless to read it. He would 
therefore move that the Association be affiliated with the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. D. Rozertson (Dunoon) asked how many members of the 
Committee were present when it was resolved to issue the 
circular ; and if the Committee had before them any proposals 
from the Institution. 

The PresipenT replied that the question of affiliation was 
before two or three meetings of the Committee, at which all the 
acting members were present. They had really no further par- 
ticulars from the Institution, with the exception that most of the 
information in the circular regarding the advantages to be derived 
from affiliation had been obtained direct from the Secretary of 
the Institution. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusxy (Perth) seconded the President’s motion. 

Mr. A. YuILL, in supporting it, said he considered it would be 
of advantage to the Association to affiliate. They were there to 
conserve, not only the interests of the Association, but those of 
the gas industry generally. Various moves were being made by 
corporations and local authorities before the Board of Trade, 
such as to have the standard of light determined. The Board of 
Trade would naturally ask the co-operation of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. If the Association were connected with the 
Institution, they would derive benefit in sucha matter; and there 
might be others coming up from time to time. 

Mr. J. Napier Myers moved that decision be deferred for a 
year. His sympathy was somewhat with the desire to affiliate ; 
but there was a note in the circular to the effect that the cost to 
th> Association would be five guineas per annum, the tone of 
which he did not like. This matter of bargaining should not 
come into the question at all. Though the price was a very small 
one to give solidarity to their voice in legislative matters, what 
offended him was the bringing of it up now. Two years ago the 
question was before them; and they decided by a large majority 
that they would not affiliate. The subject had been brought up 
twice, and he though it was too short a time to force it upon the 
members again. 

Mr. T. Licuropy, in seconding, remarked that the first question 
which appealed to him was, Could they afford to affiliate? Five 
guineas per annum was not a large sum; but it meant that they 
would require to increase their subscriptions. Some 17 per cent. 
only of the members of the Association were also members of the 
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Institution. Were they to increase their subscriptions to get a 
few more from the North British? The Institution were taking 
the whole credit of being able to lay subjects before the Board of 
Trade; but it was taking out of the hands of the owners of gas 
undertakings the interests they had in them—it was taking away 
from their employers their standing in the matter. In one part 
of the circular it was said that the Association would be in a better 
position to secure two or three representatives on the Council ; 
but later on it was “ our representative ” only who was spoken of. 
They were apparently to have only one representative for the five 
guineas. In the letters which were received when he was a mem- 
ber of Committee, the Institution practically reserved the right to 
make the Association alter their constitution; and he thought the 
letter Mr. Carmichael read last year showed that the Institution 
cast envious eyes upon their Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. A. Napier (Crieff) thought this raised a serious question. 
They must bear in mind that they were already affiliated and 
amalgamated with the West of Scotland Association; and they 
could not “ play ducks and drakes ” with the Benevolent Fund of 
the Association. 

The PRESIDENT tread a letter from the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion, dated Nov. 18, 1903, in which it was stated: ‘ Such affilia- 
tion does not involve either change of name, dissolution, 
or any interference in the existing management of your Associa- 
tion.” The letter Mr. Lighbody referred to as having been read 
last year was only an appeal to members of the Association to 
subscribe to the Institution Benevolent Fund. It had nothing to 
do with the Benevolent Fund of their own Association. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie), as a member of the Institution and 
a supporter of affiliation, wished to make it clear that it was 
voluntary contributions which were asked, and not a proportion 
of the annual contribution to be set aside for a Benevolent Fund. 
He tried to raise the question in the Institution of making it 
a compulsory subscription, but was told that it was impossible. 
He was in sympathy with affiliation, and thought the advantage 
of unity was sufficient to decide the matter. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) wished to associate himself most 
heartily with the desire for affiliation, and said that he would 
endeavour to clear away some of the misty atmosphere in which 
Mr. Lighbody appeared to dwell in connection with this ques- 
tion. A few months ago, previous to his address as President 
of the Informal Meeting, he was in communication with Mr. 
Walter T. Dunn, the Secretary of the Institution, with regard 
to some of the more outstanding features of the question of 
affiliation; and Mr. Dunn wrote to him, as one of the terms 
distinctly laid down, that “the name of each District Associa- 
tion shall be retained, and that the management and financial 
arrangements of them, respectively, remain under the control 
of each such Association.” It was surely outside the subject 
altogether to say that their Benevolent Fund was in danger, or 
that the Association, as a constituted body, was likely to be lost, 
in any sense whatever. Then, if they affiliated, either side could, 
if desired, terminate the arrangement by giving six months’ notice. 
Consequently they were not affiliating in any permanent way, but 
subject to reconsideration from time to time. In the minds of a 
considerable number of the members, there was a latent feeling 
that in affiliation there might be danger to members of the Asso- 
ciation who were not members of the Institution. He raised this 
point with Mr. Dunn. He knewit was athorny question ; and he 
wished it cleared away. Mr. Dunn wrote: “In regard to some of 
the members of the North British Association not being eligible 
to join the Institution, I may say that the Eastern Counties Asso- 
ciation, which is affiliated, has also in one of the classes of its 
membership gentlemen such as you refer to.” Therefore it was 
perfectly clear that, as the Association was at present formed, 
there might be members, associates, and extraordinary members, 
who were not in the slightest degree to be tampered with. 

Mr. J. W. CARMICHAEL supported the amendment. He could 
not help feeling that the advantages which were held out to them 
were purely supposititious. Ifany Bill came before Parliament, or 
any question before the Board of Trade, could they not as unitedly, 
and as loyally, give their support as if they were affiliated ? Were 
gas directors and the members of corporations to be looked upon 
as ignorant men, who did not know their duties? A combined 
association could do good work in the matter of research, of 
which very little had been done in the past; and there was small 
prospect of much being done in the future. He did not know 
what to make of the selection of a representative. They were to 
pay five guineas, and for all that they were not to be allowed to 
choose their representative from any class except from the 17 per 
cent. who were members of the Institution. Was this right or 
fair? He did not think so. How many of their members would 
join the Institution because of there being no entrance fee? How 
many would be prepared to go to London, and spend f10 or £20 
in keeping themselves there, and yet would not join because the 
paltry entrance fee stood in their way? Before any steps were 
taken, it was fair to the members of the Association that legal 
opinion be taken as to the powers of the Institution toalter the con- 
stitution of the Association or interfere with theirfunds. It would 
Satisfy him, and he was sure a majority of the members, if legal 
Opinion were secured to show that, whatever the intentions of the 
Institution were, they would not have the power to interfere with 
funds or alter the constitution. As business men, they ought 
to safeguard their funds. He must say he was not an out-and- 
out opponent of affiliation. He wanted to see it carried through 
On proper lines; and he opposed the motion simply because he 





thought the circular was misleading, and because it would bring 
harm to the Association. It seemed a little strange to him that 
the gentlemen who had taken charge of the proposal for a 
memorial to the late Mr. M‘Gilchrist should, at the same time, 
trample under foot, as it were, his views upon the matter. Mr. 
M‘Gilchrist said they had wasted time upon it, and that the re- 
peated applications to join the Institution, when they could give 
them no benefit, seemed to him “ absurd and idle.” These words 
were from a man in close connection with the Institution. Togo 
hat in hand and say to the Institution, ‘‘ We have made a mis- 
take in the past; open your door, and take us in,” was surely 
humiliating. 

Mr. T. WiLson (Coatbridge) considered that, in a word, they 
had nothing to lose by affiliation, but everything to gain. 

Mr. A. Mackay (Montrose), as one of the younger members of 
the Association, considered the class he belonged to would have 
the greatest benefit from affiliation. He became a member of the 
Institution this year; and a blush came to his cheek when he saw 
at the meetings representatives from all the world, except from 
Scotland. Really the Institution had great patience with Scotch- 
men, in continually asking them to join their ranks. 

Mr. ALEx. WILSON (Glasgow) said it seemed to him the whole 
of this trouble started at the beginning, in the first letter which 
was sent to the Association describing them as a District Asso- 
ciation. Had that letter been differently worded, there would 
have been none of this trouble at all. But the Council of the 
Institution, of which he happened to be a member at the present 
time, had expressed regret that the letter had been worded in this 
way, and made their amende in another letter. They might have 
accepted this in the spirit in which it was sent. A good deal of 
misunderstanding seemed to be in the minds of members with 
regard to the affiliation question. Even that morning, after all 
that had been said and written on the subject, they still had 
points raised which had been explained away over and over again. 
With regard to interference with the members or the constitu- 
tion of the various Associations which were affiliated, there was 
no question whatever. He thought he was quite right in saying 
that no interference would take place with any of their rules or 
regulations, or with their funds. The other point mentioned by 
Mr. Napier, of Alloa, made it also quite clear that if they did not 
think it to their benefit to remain, they were entitled to retire 
after six months. This would be a sort of safety-valve, to let off 
any feeling that might arise. There was no question that the 
benefits to the Association would be very great. It would put 
them into line with all the other Associations in the country, and 
allow them to be heard where they ought to be heard—in the 
larger Institution. Why should the North British Association be 
merely a parochial institution? He thought the present was a 
most opportune time for bringing the question forward again. 
The President of the Institution, whom he was glad to see with 
them, was a Scotsman; and it would be a feather in his cap if he 
were to get the Scottish Association to join when he was President. 
The question of the number of representatives had been raised ; 
and there was a little dubiety in the minds of several of the speakers 
with regard to this. The circular, perhaps, was not very clearly 
worded ; but they would be entitled to send a member to repre- 
sent the Association on the Council of the Institution, as a 
“ district member.” All the other Associations were affiliating ; 
and there was no difficulty in their own doing it. The questions 
raised in the Institution dealt with general matters affecting the 
gas industry ; and surely the gas engineer or manager was the best 
man to deal with such questions. What was meant by having 
several other members on the Council representing Scotland was, 
he thought, that if they were affiliated, a great many more of their 
members would join the Institution, and in this way they would 
have a better representation from Scotland, which would enable 
them to put others, if they wished,on to the Council. By putting 
their heads together, as they did in other districts, they could 
appoint ordinary members to the Council. At present there was 
not the same enthusiasm and not the same united action taken 
in Scotland with regard to the Institution that he had no doubt 
would be taken if they affiliated. It would be strange if, in future, 
they did not have a few members of the North British Association 
always near the head of the Institution, as they found Scotsmen 
at the head of everything else. Research work had just been men- 
tioned. The Institution were going into this question very fully ; 
and though they were not moving very rapidly, they were pone the 
worse for that. They were moving in the most comprehensive 
way, and were dealing with matters which would be of interest to 
every gas association and to every gas company and corporation. 
Why should they not take their share in this work? He con- 
sidered it would be a great pity if the Scottish Association were 
left out of the work; and this was what they certainly would be 
if they did not join with the Institution, and help them on with it. 
They would be left out in the cold for the sake of a small mis- 
understanding which took place at the beginning, and which had 
been cleared away. Hecertaiuly thought they should go on with 
the proposal to affiliate. 

Mr. D. RopertTsoN (Dunoon) did not wish to say anything in 
the slightest degree against the Institution. He hoped the mem- 
bers of that body from England who were with them would not 
go away convinced that they had any antipathy to them as 
members of the Institution, or to the Institution as a whole. It 
was very hard, however, to get over the fact that, at the begin- 
ning, they were put down as a District Association; and it was 
very hard to convince some of them that they would not be classed 
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still as a District Association. It would have been better if the 
Institution had been able to lay something before them that day— 
if some new proposals had been submitted to them. They were 
going to vote on the old question of whether they were willing to 
ask to be admitted into the Institution—whether they were willing 
to be affiliated. The word“ affiliate’ was a most unfortunate one. 
A much better word would have been “ co-operate.”” The amount 
they were to pay the Institution had no weight with him whatever; 
but they would be practically paying tribute to the Institution. 
He would much prefer that, if they were to work with the Insti- 
tution, they should appoint a member to attend certain meetings 
of the Council, and let them pay the whole expenses of such a 
gentleman themselves. He supported the amendment with hesita- 
tion, because he knew certain benefits would come from affiliation ; 
but seeing that no new information had been put before them, he 
was compelled, meantime, to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. A. Wixson pointed out that the subscription of five guineas 
paid practically for one visit of the representative to London ; but 
there might be four or five meetings of the Council, or even more, 
in a yearin London, and the representative would get his expenses 
paid each time by the Institution. Therefore he did not think the 
Institution were likely to get very fat over what they would receive 
from the Association. It was all the other way. Asto the Asso- 
ciation paying the whole of the expenses of their representative, 
he was afraid that they could not do it ; but this was a matter for 
after-consideration. 

Mr. A. WabbELL (Dunfermline) was of opinion that it would 
be quite a mistake if they did not take this opportunity of 
affiliating. The reasons given against it were very small indeed, 
and showed, after all, that there was not anything materially 
wrong with affiliation. It appeared to him that those who were sup- 
porting the amendment were standing away from that brother- 
liness which ought to exist betwixt all gas managers. 

Mr. W. Doic Giss (Newcastle), having been called upon by 
the President, took the opportunity of thanking the Association, 
and the President, for extending an invitation to him to attend 
the meeting. There was really very little for him to say. He 
came there, first of all, as a patriotic Scotsman; and, secondly, 
as President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Therefore he 
was, perhaps, well qualified to look into the question of affiliation 
impartially—from the one side as being connected with the Insti- 
tution, and from the other side as being a patriotic Scotsman 
who looked with a considerable amount of pity upon anybody 
who had not been so fortunate in his birth. It would be discour- 
teous of him to enter into controversy, or to attack any opinions 
stated upon either side; but he could not, for the life of him, con- 
sider that any argument could be brought against the proposal 
for affiliation. The Institution did not make money out of affilia- 
tion; they did not interfere, in the slightest degree, with the 
internal working of any of the Associations who had affiliated ; 
and they had nothing whatever to do with any of their funds. 
The sole object was to be in touch with every Gas Association in 
Great Britain and Ireland, so that they could truthfully proclaim 
to the world that their voice was the united voice of the whole 
of the gas industry. To make this voice efficient, they asked 
them to affiliate, and to send their representative to the Council, 
so that, when they deliberated on schemes for research, or other 
big questions which they were embarking upon, they might have 
the benefit of local knowledge from all parts of the country to 
guide them in what they were investigating and how to set about 
it. It seemed to him to be a particularly opportune time for the 
Association to discuss the question, because they were now only, 
as Mr. Wilson had said, on the eve of starting some large works 
for research; and they would like, before embarking on schemes 
which might take three, four, or five years for their successful ful- 
filment, to have the benefit of a special representative on the 
Council from the Association, to help them in deciding how best 
they could spend their money. He was sure he need not take up 
more of their time, but simply appeal to them to sweep aside the 
question as to the use of particular words, and consider, once for 
all, that if ever there was a time in the history of the gas industry 
when they should be united, and work together for a common 
cause, this was the time. Let them put away trivialities of word- 
ing at such a time, and give their vote according to common 
sense; and if the vote were not in favour of affiliation, he should 
go away a very disappointed Scotsman indeed. 

Mr. W. Brair (Helensburgh) gave any weight his voice might 
have in favour of affiliation. He was one of the oldest represen- 
tatives of the gas industry in the room; and he would like to see 
them a thoroughly united body, in dealing with research work, or 
with any legislation that might be proposed on gas questions. 

The PrEsIDENT read a letter he had received from Mr. W. R. 
Herring, in which he said: 

Iam very sorry I shall not be able to be present at the meeting of 
the Association. I am particularly sorry, on account of the important 
questions that are to be raised, which affect so seriously the future 
utility and prosperity of the Association. With regard to affiliation, 
let me compliment you and the Committee on sending out such a clear 
and concise circular as is before me this morning. It appears to put 
the whole case in a nutshell; and I would earnestly urge the members 
of the Association to carry out the recommendations of the Committee. 
By doing so, they would be enhancing the importance of the North 
British Association, as well as advancing the interests of the gas in- 
dustry in Scotland. It is not right that the Scottish gas industry 
should be unrepresented when important questions, such as the circu- 
lar clearly sets forth, are under consideration, and others of equal 
importance are likely to arise at any moment. 








A vote was then taken, by the members upstanding; and the 
result was: For affiliation, 51; for delay, 13. 

Mr. THomas Witson asked if the decision could not be made 
unanimous. 

Mr. ALEX. WILSon said he was going to ask the same question. 
The amendment only asked for delay; it would be a graceful 
thing, on their part, that the minority should fall in with the 
general feeling of the meeting. 

Mr. J. Napier Myers was quite willing. He had said nothing 
in his remarks to prevent him doing so. 

Mr. T. Licusopy had not the slightest objection to this 
course. His only point against affiliation was the cost; and they 
would find that out next year, in the balance-sheet. 

Mr. D. Rosertson fell in with what was proposed; but, at the 


same time, he would have been better pleased to have been on ~ 


the winning side. He did not, however, think they should carry 
the feeling further; and he wished to assure them that the Insti- 
tution would always have the entire support of the North British 
Association. 

The decision was then declared to be unanimous. 

The PresipENT remarked that they ought to congratulate Mr. 
Gibb, the President of the Institution, that the decision to affiliate 
had been taken during his term of office. 

Mr. Gisp said that, of course, he had no mandate from the 
Council to thank them for their intelligent action in the matter ; 
but he would like to say that, as a Scotch President, their action 
that day had put a feather in his cap, of which he should always 
be proud. 

Mr. W. Buair, at a later stage, moved that the President of the 
Association (Mr. L. Hislop) be appointed the first representative 
of the Association on the Council of the Institution. 

This was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
The PresIDENT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—In tendering to you my sincere thanks for the 
honour which you have conferred upon me by appointing me your 
President, I can only express regret that I have not been gifted 
with the flow of eloquence which has characterized some of my 
predecessors in the chair. The honour to me of being appointed 
your President is all the greater, considering that I have not on 
any previous occasion contributed anything to the transactions of 
the Association. 

LOSSES SUSTAINED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 

I cannot proceed further without first referring to the loss which 
has been sustained by the gas industry in general, and our Asso- 
ciation in particular, by the deaths of Messrs. Wm. M‘Crae, of 
Falkirk, William Young, of Peebles, and J. Hall, of St. Andrews. 
Mr. M‘Crae, as you are aware, was Senior Vice-President of the 
Association, and, had he lived, would in all probability have filled 
the presidential chair for the ensuing year. He was a man of 
strong character, respected by all who knew him, and was always 
ready and willing to give a helping hand to those who required 
it. That he had many friends was shown by the number of gas 
engineers who followed his remains to their last resting place 
in Falkirk Cemetery. As Mr. Napier remarked at the Informal 
Meeting in April, “he died far too soon;” and his loss will long 
be felt by our Association. ; 

Mr. Young, while more closely connected with the shale-oil 
industry than with gas manufacture, was one of our greatest 
pioneers in carbonization. He took a strong interest in all 
matters pertaining to the gas industry, and the papers which he 
read before this Association from time to time form the most 
valuable portion of our Transactions. If, as was proposed a few 
years ago, these could be published (along with his contributions 
to other Societies) in book form, I feel sure that the volume would 
prove to be one of the greatest standard works of reference of 
the present day. The discoveries which he made as a result of 
his investigations and experiments are innumerable; and the gas 
industry has in every case reaped the benefit. Therefore, the 
least that it can do is to commemorate his memory by securing 
the publication of these in book form, for the benefit of the young 
men who are yearly entering the profession. His recent experi- 
ments in naphthalene extraction, and with the vertical retort asa 
means of carbonization of coal in gas manufacture, are likely to 
be of the greatest importance within the next few years. 

Mr. Hall was one of the oldest members of our Association, 
having filled the presidential chair as far back as 1878. In con- 
sideration of his previous services, and his high standing in the 
profession, he was elected an honorary member of the Association 
at the meeting held in St. Andrews in 1905. The best years of 
his life were spent in St. Andrews, where he proved himself to 
be a capable gas engineer; and he has been responsible for the 
early training of several men who now hold good positions in the 
gas profession. 


LACK OF INTEREST ON THE PART OF MEMBERS. 


Your Committee have been greatly handicapped during the 
last twelve months through the non-attendance of some of its 
members. Out of the ten gentlemen who were appointed to look 
after the interests of the Association, only six have attended 
Committee meetings; and this number is not sufficient to carry 
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on the work of the Association in a proper nanner. No gentle- 
man should be appointed a member of the Committee without 
first obtaining his consent. Then, if he is appointed, and has the 
best interests of the Association at heart, he will faithfully attend 
the Committee meetings to support these interests. The present 
method of voting is anything but satisfactory, as, out of 160 ballot 
papers sent out, only about 30 are usually returned. Itis evident 
that the remaining 130 members take no interest whatever in the 
affairs of the Association ; otherwise they would at once suggest 
some method which would remedy matters. If it were not for 
the strenuous efforts of the few who still take a prominent part 
in its affairs, the Association would be defunct in a very short 
time. Something must be done to reawaken the interest of the 
members; and this can only be done by the members themselves 


-taking part in the proceedings at each annual meeting. 


It has been suggested that the Informal Meeting which is held 
annually in April might be converted into a meeting of this Asso- 
ciation; but I venture to think that it is its informality which 
makes it so gigantic a success, as we hear the voices of gentle- 
men there who never speak at all at our annual meetings. At 
the same time, we could with advantage have at least one other 
meeting in the year—some of the other Gas Associations can 
have four successful and well-attended meetings. There is a 
long period between our July meeting and the Informal Meet- 
ing in April, during which time many questions arise which 
could be discussed if we had a meeting (say) about November. 
No papers need be read; but any member could introduce a 
subject which was of general interest, and we would all benefit by 
the discussion thereon. When the Commercial Section comes 
into proper operation, it will, of course, give members an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging views on any subject; but, as it will be 
divided into sub-sections to suit the various districts, the ques- 
tions discussed will not be of such general interest as they would 
be at a full meeting of the Association. On referring to our 
rules, I find it is there stated “ that the object of the Association 
is to devote itself to the encouragement and advancement of all! 
matters connected with gas engineering and manufacture, and 
that it is established to facilitate the exchange of information and 
ideas amongst its members.” ; 

I venture to think that a great deal of the lack of interest is 
due to the fact that many of the papers which have been read 
during the last few years do not appeal to our members who are 
managers of works making under 20 millions, while these form a 
large proportion of the membership of our Association. Mr. 
Campbell’s paper to-day should appeal strongly to such mem- 
bers as a means of developing their business; and I feel sure 
it will be listened to with great interest, and will receive a good 
discussion. Mr. Smith’s paper, on ‘“ Naphthalene Extraction,” 
should also be of interest to every member, as naphthalene 
troubles are becoming more numerous in Scotland, owing to the 
changes in the character of the coals used; and as the lower 
seams of coals are now being used in greater quantities, we may 
look for further troubles. Mr. Yuill is to favour us with his views 
on the “ Practical Management of Gas-Works.” This is a subject 
which appeals to us all, no matter how small our works may be, 
and, as usual with Mr. Yuill’s papers, we shall get information 
and details which will be well worth listening to. It is a subject 
regarding which we are all supposed to know a little; and, as 
each manager thinks his own methods of working are the best, we 
should be sure of an interesting discussion. 

THE QUESTION OF AFFILIATION. 

As you will have seen from the circular which was sent out by 
the Committee to every member of the Association, that much- 
talked-of scheme of affiliation with the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers is to be brought before you again to-day. There are many 
arguments in favour of it ; but I have never yet heard any reason- 
able argument against it. Even if we are the oldest Association 
on record, we can never hope to attain the standing of the In- 
stitution ; and by co-operation with them we are assisting in the 
protection and furthering the interests of the gas industry in 
general. The question of what is to be the standard burner for 
testing gas, also of what is to be the photometrical standard of 
light, is at present under consideration by the Board of Trade; 
and the Institution have appointed a Committee to approach 
them with a view of securing the adoption of the No. 2 “ Metro- 
politan” argand burner, and the 1o-candle pentane lamp as 
standards. We can all appreciate the result to gas companies 
and corporations if these standards are adopted. There is also 
in contemplation some amendment of the clauses in the “ Sales of 
Gas Acts” with reference to the periodical testing and reverifica- 
tion of meters, and a reduction in the range of error allowed to 
I per cent. instead of 5 per cent. as at present; and no section of 
our industry is better suited to look after our interests in these 
matters than the Council of the Institution. All I would ask from 
the members of this Association is that to-day this question of 
affiliation should receive fair and unbiassed consideration on its 
merits, without allowing any national or patriotic sentiment to 
interfere with our decision. 


CARBONIZATION METHODS AND RESIDUALS. 


It is a matter for surprise that, considering the improvements 
which have been effected in nearly every other portion of a gas- 
works plant, the methods of carbonization have remained the 
same as were in use fifty years ago. The experiments which are 
at present being made with vertical retorts for carbonizing in 
bulk, will, if successful, revolutionize present methods. There 





is a large and daily increasing demand for furnace and malting 
coke; and when one considers that coke makers find it profitable 
to carbonize coal for coke and other bye-products alone, and 
can afford to blow-off their surplus gas into the atmosphere, it 
shows there is ample room for an improvement in our methods 
of carbonization. The lower seams of coal, which now forma 
considerable proportion of those used in Scotland for gas manu- 
facture, are well suited for making this quality of coke; and I do 
not see any reason why a share of this trade should not fall into 
our hands. If as much attention was given to getting the best 
value possible for our residuals as is given to getting a large yield 
of gas per ton of coal, considerable benefit would be derived 
therefrom, and we would be in a better position to face increases 
in the price of coal without having to take it out of our consumers 
by raising the price of gas. I know of at least one works in 
Scotland where the net revenue from residuals is about 3s. per 
ton of coal more than the original cost of the coal delivered in 
the gas-works. 

While touching on residuals, I should like to mention specially 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia in gas-works. There 
are few works making 10 million cubic feet and upwards where 
it would not pay to manufacture sulphate instead ge the 
liquor in its crude state. The plant required is simple and inex- 
pensive, and does not need skilled labour to manipulate it. In 
making comparisons of various works where sulphate is manu- 
factured and the tar sold separately with others where the tar 
and liquor are sold mixed, I find that the revenue is in many 
cases greater from tar alone than in the others from the mixed 
product—showing that in the latter case the distiller is being paid 
for taking away the liquor. Sulphate can be manufactured quite 
as cheaply in the gas-works as in the distiller’s works; and the 
saving in railway freight alone yields a handsome profit. There 
is practically no competition in selling the crude products; and 
we are compelled to accept what the distiller (in his mercy) cares 
to offer us. On the other hand, with the finished product we 
can always command full market value. 


RETORT-HOUSE MACHINERY. 


Great improvements have been effected within the last year 
or two in stoking machinery, more especially with the projector 
forms of it, which are much less expensive and more suitable for 
use in moderate-sized works. Where these are in use, combined 
with a proper scheme of coal and coke handling plant in such a 
manner as to almost totally dispense with hand labour, one finds 
ideal conditions of working. Anything which can be economically 
done to improve the conditions of labour in the retort-house is 
a step in the right direction. But there are very few works in 
Scotland of sufficient size to make such a scheme profitable; and 
we await with interest the publication of the working results of 
some of the more recent installations. 

Retort-house governors are now being largely introduced on to 
the foul-main between the hydraulic main and the condensers, as 
a means of equalizing the suction of the exhausters. It is claimed 
that, by the use of these governors, an increased make per ton is 
obtained. But even apart from this, the fact of being able to 
maintain with safety a steady suction on the retorts, with a 
minimum of seal on the dip-pipes, and a freedom from the pulsa- 
tions which result in the formation of carbon, is sufficient to 
warrant the expense of their adoption. 

The process of condensation to which our gas is subjected still 
remains practically a sealed book to all of us, and it is difficult to 
know what forms of condensing appliances are most suitable. 
There is no doubt but that the method of condensation has a 
great deal to do with the naphthalene troubles which many of us 
suffer from, as in some works using a certain coal carbonized at a 
certain temperature one finds any number of naphthalene troubles; 
while in neighbouring works, using the same coal and carbonized 
at practically the same temperature, no naphthalene is found any- 
where. The theory of keeping the gas as long as possible in con- 
tact with the lighter hydrocarbons—i.e., by slow condensation— 
and thereby dissolving out the naphthalene, seems to be the most 
feasible. But, owing to the sudden changes of temperature to 
which we are subjected in this wonderful climate of ours, this 
is very difficult to carry out in practical working. 


PURIFICATION. 


Now that we are no longer troubled with sulphur clauses, 
managers are going in more for purification by oxide of iron. 
With efficient scrubbing plant, the sulphur compounds and car- 
bonic acid in the gas can be reduced to a minimum ; and as the 
carbonic acid acts as a carrier for some of the lighter hydrocar- 
bons, its presence in the gas does not materially affect the lighting 
and heating value to the consumer. The cost of purification by 
oxide is much less than that by lime; and when one takes into 
consideration the extra labour required in handling the lime, and 
the nuisance arising from the disposal of the spent material, I 
venture to prophesy that the use of lime will soon be altogether 
abolished in gas-works, as even in the smallest works consider- 
able economy can be effected without any structural alterations 
in plant. 

RESEARCH WORK. 


At a meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers in February last, the President (Mr. Prince, of Stoke- 
on-Trent), in the course of his address, remarked that at no period 
in the history of gas manufacture had Science played such an 
important part as it is doing to-day. Our Association has about 
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£170 standing to its credit in the Research Fund. We have 
many men in our own ranks who devote a considerable amount 
of their spare time to laboratory research work; and if a grant 
was made occasionally from this fund, it might tempt some of 
these men to come forward and give us the benefit of the results 
of their investigations. If it were left in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, with power to administer the fund in this manner, we 
would have a much better return from it than we get from 
investment in corporation stock; and I have no doubt that our 
appeals for subscriptions to this fund would meet with a much 
better response. 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 

Now that our streets are so much taken up with electric power 
cables, telegraph and telephone cables, tramways, and other 
accessories of later years, we have considerable difficulties to face 
whenever we contemplate any increase in our distributing plant. 
But high-pressure mains have done a great deal towards solving 
this difficulty. In the excellent paper delivered by Mr. R. M. 
Searle, of Rochester (N.Y.), to the Institution meeting in Dublin 
last month, the author described the ease with which a large 
volume of gas can be conveyed and distributed through pipes of 
very small diameter; and when it is required to deliver gas to 
some district a good many miles distant from the gas-works, the 
saving in capital expenditure by the adoption of this system will 
be considerable. The various forms of underground steel mains 
which are now on the market are proving to be a great boon to 
managersin colliery districts,where there are numerous subsidences 
from the underground workings. They give absolute freedom 
from breakage, besides which the initial cost, inclusive of laying, 
is less than cast-iron pipes. 


COMPETITION FOR POWER AND LIGHTING. 


Suction gas is proving a formidable competitor for power pur- 
poses; and it behoves us to give every facility to users of power 
to enable us to keep this class of consumer. It is claimed to be 
much cheaper per unit of horse power than coal gas; but if the 
expenses of cleaning and keeping the suction plant in order, 
together with the risk attending its manipulation, are taken into 
account, it is questionable if there is any economy, especially with 
plants of under 30 B.H.P. Weare also having strong competition 
from large electric power companies who have sprung into exis- 
tence within the last few years. These are offering electricity for 
power purposes in some cases at less than 3d. per unit. 

Gas is still more than holding its own for street lighting, as 
may be seen from the number of large towns which are gradually 
reverting to the use of incandescent gas lighting. A splendid 
example of what can be done with high-pressure incandescent gas 
lighting can be seen in the new Kingsway in London, which forms 
a great contrast with the neighbouring streets where electricity is 
the sole illuminant. It is unfortunate that the superintendence 
of the lighting of many of our smaller towns and villages in Scot- 
land is in the hands of men who have no technical understanding 
of what is required, and who take no special interest in its effi- 
ciency. Nothing is more annoying to the gas manager of the 
town than to see broken mantles and dirty lamps all over the 
streets. Where the street lighting is under the control of the gas 
manager, and with the use of proper burners and good wind- 
proof lamps, it forms one of the best advertisements a gas under- 
taking can possibly have. 


TRAINING FOR THE GAS PROFESSION. 


There are many young men at the present time desirous of enter- 
ing the gas profession ; and it is very difficult to advise them as 
to what course of training they should undergo. The engincer of 
even a moderate-sized works must now have a thorough know- 
ledge of civil engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, architecture, building construction, chemistry, &c., 
besides which he must have a sound commercial training to fit 
him for conducting the commercial department of the gas under- 
taking; and when one szes the remuneration that is offered for 
many of the positions which have been advertised within recent 
years (and which in many cases is barely a living wage), it is sur- 
prising that young men entering the profession should consider 
it worth the years of hard work and study which are necessary to 
acquire even a general knowledge of the various subjects. 

There are many other subjects of pressing interest which I 
might have touched on to-day, but time will not permit, as we 
have a great amount of business to get through. I have perhaps 
mentioned some subjects which may have caused some feeling on 
the part of some of our members; but I have only done so in the 
interests of the Association, and I feel sure they will take my re- 
marks in the spirit in which they are given. The interests of the 
industry in general, and of this Association in particular, ought 
to be the primary consideration of every individual member ; and 
it is only by attention to these that we shall be able to keep 
abreast of the times, and thereby give our consumers the best 
possible value for their money. 


Mr. W. Bratr (Helensburgh) said he had much pleasure in 
asking the members to pass a hearty vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his able and instructive address, and also for his conduct 
in the chair during the past year. 
se cs vote was heartily accorded; and the PresipENr returned 

1anks, 

Mr. J. W. Napier said he wished to associate himself with 
Mr. Blair’s motion, for the purpose of referring to the matter 





contained in the report of the Committee, of the publication of 
Mr. William Young’s papers. He hoped that this would not be 
lost sight of, and that the Committee, in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Association, would see that the papers contributed 
by Mr. Young to the West of Scotland Association many years 
ago, which were of extreme value, as well as those he contributed 
to their Association, and the papers he sent to the “ JOURNAL 01 
Gas LicutinG,” and so on, should be included. He would like 
also to make brief reference tothe Research Fund. He considered 
the occasion had arisen when the Committee should seriously 
consider the granting of small amounts, from year to year, to 
those members who desired to carry out particular investigations. 
The Chemical Society of London made, from time to time, con- 
tributions of from £10 to £30, to the foremost scientists of the 
day, for the purpose of buying apparatus and for other require- 
ments in connection with particular research work. 


READING OF PAPERS. 


The reading of the three papers prepared for the meeting was 
then commenced. One of these, with the discussion thereon, 
will be found in another part of the “JournaL;” the others will 
be given next week. 


THANKS TO READERS OF PAPERS. 

At the conclusion of the technical part of the proceedings, 

Mr. A. WILson proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of the 
papers. If the younger members would take a word from one of 
the older hands, he thought it would be greatly to their credit ; 
and it would be vastly to their advantage if they were more free 
in giving papers to the Association. Mr. Campbell had set them 
a good example. He (Mr. Wilson) had had a good deal to do 
with the Scottish Junior Gas Association, and on all hands it had 
been admitted by the young men who had taken part in its meet- 
ings that not only had the Association benefited, but that the 
readers of the papers themselves had derived an immense 
amount of benefit from the way in which they had had to look up 
the various subjects. He was sure thesame thing would occurin 
their own Association. At the same time they were all delighted 
to have had such an excellent round of papers that day. 

The motion was cordially adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The PresipEnT reported that, as the result of the ballot, the 
following had been elected office-bearers for the year :— 


President.—Mr. W. Blair, of Helensburgh. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. James D. Smith, of Stirling; and Mr. A. 
Waddell, of Dunfermline. 

Members of Committee-—Mr. Samuel Milne, of Aberdeen, Mr. 
P. B. Watson, of Wishaw, Mr. G. Keillor, of Broughty 
Ferry, Mr. Charles Fairweather, of Kilmarnock, and Mr. 
D. Robertson, of Dunoon. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. R. S. Carlow, of Perth. 

Auditor.—Mr. R. B. Main, of Glasgow. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY. 

The PRESIDENT said he had received a letter from Mr. Carlow, 
conveying his resignation of the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer, to take effect as from June 30 next. His resigna- 
tion at that time would enable him, during the winter months, to 
collect all the books and papers belonging to the Association, and 
be ready to hand them over to his successor. Mr. Carlow added 
that he had to thank the President, all the Past-Presidents, and 
the members of the Committee and of the Association generally, 
for their uniform courtesy and kindness in assisting him to carry 
on the work of the Association for the long period of twenty-one 
years. He should always appreciate with pride and pleasure the 
long and kindly intercourse he had had with the members, and 
would remember the many happy days he had spent with them 
at their meetings and excursions. He (the President) said they 
regretted very much that failing health had forced Mr. Carlow 
to send in his resignation. Meanwhile, it would fall to them to 
appoint a Joint Secretary and Treasurer as from the 30th of June 
next. According to their rules, an appointment could only be 
made at an annual general meeting. 

Mr. T. WiLson said he was exceedingly sorry to hear the con- 
tents of Mr. Carlow’s letter, and especially to learn that his 
resignation was on account of ill-health. He had pleasure in 
moving that Mr. J. W. Napier, of Alloa, be asked to take the 
Joint Secretaryship. 

Mr. Napier said he was afraid the matter had not been suffi- 
ciently before him to enable him to at once give consideration to 
the responsibilities connected with the office. 

Mr. D. Rosertson, as one of the Past-Presidents, regretted 
very much to hear that Mr. Carlow intended to sever his connec- 
tion with the Association. During the time he was in office, he 
found Mr. Carlow most attentive to his duties. He was an ex- 
cellent Secretary; and he was sure no one whom they might 
ag could fill the place more efficiently than Mr. Carlow had 

one. 

The PresIDENT suggested that it might be left to the Com- 
mittee to appoint an Interim Secretary, when the time came. 

Mr. CarLow expressed his willingness to prepare for, and to 
carry out the arrangements connected with, next year’s meeting, 
as he had been doing. The date in his letter was given on 
account of its being the close of the financial year. By this 
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arrangement the members would have time to consider what they 
intended to do. 

Mr. J. Narier Myers remarked that it was just in keeping 
with Mr. Carlow’s character that he should voluntarily offer his 
services in the way mentioned. 

The suggestion of the President was adopted. 

CLosiNG PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, as the Past-President, presented Mr. 
Hislop with the President’s Medal. 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks, expressed the pleasure he 
had had at having so successful a meeting, and at having settled 
all their delicate questions so satisfactorily. He proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Carlow. 

Mr. Car.Low having briefly acknowledged the vote, 

Mr. J. HEpwortu (Edinburgh) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Committee of the Philosophical Society, for the privilege of hold- 
ing the meeting in their rooms. 

This was carried, and the business of the meeting closed. 





THE M‘GiLcurisT MEMORIAL. 


Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky made a statement with reference to the 
M‘Gilchrist Memorial—speaking (as Convener of the Informal 
Meeting) to the gentlemen present as gas managers accustomed 
to attend that meeting. He said he wished to have their approval 
or disapproval of what the Committee appointed at the last In- 
formal Meeting had done, in order that the Committee might be 
enabled to handle the matter in a practical way before the meet- 
ing next April. 


DINNER AND EXCURSION. 


In the evening, the members and a large number of friends, 
including ladies, dined together in the Grand Hotel—Mr. Hislop 
inthe chair. The toast of “ The North British Association of Gas 
Managers ” was proposed by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham ; 
and that of “ The Institution of Gas Engineers and other Gas 
Associations” by Mr. J. Hepworth, of Edinburgh. Mr. W. Doig 
Gibb and Mr. W. Prince responded. 

On Friday an excursion took place, in moderately fair weather, 
to Campbeltown; going by rail to Wemyss Bay, thence by the 
turbine steamer Queen Alexandra, and returning by steamer and 
rail, vid either Wemyss Bay or Gourock. 








Mr. Maurice Graham, 


We learn from Mr. Maurice Graham that, as from the 15th inst., 
he has resigned all his interest in the firm of Messrs. Graham, 
Morton, and Co., Engineers and Contractors, of Leeds, as he has 
decided to devote the whole of his time to his consulting work. 
He purposes making, as his specialty, gas-works construction and 
machinery for the transmission of materials—having had a large 
and varied experience in these branches during the past twenty- 
five years. On the 19th of October next, Mr. Graham will leave 
Englaud by the P. and O. Company’s s.s. Caledonia for a twelve 
months’ tour round the world, visiting Egypt, India, Burmah, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, China, Japan, the United 
States, and Canada, and he intends inspecting as many of the 
labour-saving plants as he possibly can. His tour will be pro- 
longed in India, Japan,and Canada. He combines business with 
pleasure, as his main commission is as Consulting Engineer for a 
large London Syndicate. On his return to London in October, 
1908, he will permanently establish his office in Westminster. 
Mr. C. A. Goodall and Mr. W. B. Leech (both of whom have been 
with Mr. Graham for the past ten years) have taken over, and will 
carry on, the business of the Leeds firm. 


=— 


_ Companies Wound Up Last Year.—The annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Companies Department of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. G. S. Barnes) on the working of the Companies (Winding 
Up) Act, 1890, for the year ended Dec. 31 last, has been published 
as a House of Commons paper. Mr. Barnes gives the following 
summary of the results of the year as regards additions to, and 
removals from, the register: Total number of new companies, 
4395, from which should be deducted (1) the companies which 
went into liquidation (excluding two cases in which winding-up 
proceedings were stayed) 1728, and (2) companies removed from 
the register under the provisions of the Companies Acts, 1880 and 
1900, 1759—together 3487; showing a net increase of 908 during 
the year. 

. Ruegg’s Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation.” — 
We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Butterworth and 
Co., the seventh edition of the above-named work. The author 
(Mr. Alfred H. Ruegg, K.C., of the Middle Temple and Western 
Circuit) has divided his work into two parts, in the first of which 
he deals with the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and in the 
second with the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. The text 
is followed by a full appendix containing the statutes relating 
to, and the cases decided on, the previous Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Actsin England, Scotland, and Ireland ; the County Court 
Rules of Procedure under the Act of 1906; and the Home Office 
regulations and forms. Mr. Ruegg has treated his subjects in a 
thoroughly exhaustive way, and has placed before his readers a 
mass of valuable information. The matter occupies 732 pages, 
and is followed by a useful index occupying 42 pages more. 








NOTES ON NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTION. 





By J. D. Smiru, of Stirling. 


[A Paper read at the North British Association of Gas Managers 
last Thursday, | 

Most of us have doubtless ere now become alive to the fact that 
the tendency of modern Scottish gas practice, at any rate so far 
as the manufacturing side is concerned, is that the more nearly it 
approaches that of our friends south of the Border, the more we 
begin to appreciate and understand their particular difficulties. 

In the old days, with our splint and good cannel coals, naph- 
thalene troubles, as known in England, may be said to have been 
non-existent among us. Slowly, but surely, the gradual reduction 
of candle power, and the substitution of what one may term a 
more common class of coal for gas-making purposes, has brought 
about the difficulties of which we have heard so much from our 
southern friends in the past—more particularly the deposition of 
naphthalene in our manufacturing plant, and in some cases in our 
distribution system also. At any rate, such is my own experience ; 
and after suffering considerable inconvenience, not to say annoy- 
ance and expense, I decided to introduce some form of friction 
extracting, with a view to ascertaining its efficiency or otherwise 
upon the naphthalene trouble. 

Many careful inquiries decided me to recommend the adoption 
of what is known as Everitt’s tar-extractor—the invention of Mr. 
W. Everitt, the Engineer and Manager of the Ilkley Gas- Works, 
Yorkshire ; and my sole reason for laying the matter before you 
is the positive manner in which this apparatus has achieved all 
that was expected from it. The extractor was fixed at our con- 
denser inlet in March of this year; and though at first sight it 
might appear a very short experience from which to speak, still, 
as the present is the period of the year during which we have in 
the past had the most trouble—-namely, April to September— 
and this season, up to the present, this trouble has disappeared, 
I venture to name the matter as of possible service to others 
similarly placed. 

The features of the extractor which operated most in deciding 
my adoption of it were its extreme simplicity, the open nature of 
the parts offering resistance to the gas, and the ease of adjust- 
ment of the same. In practice, we find that 1 inch of differential 
pull is all that is required to bring about the desired result; and, 
in passing, let me state that no difference in either the quantity 
or quality of the gas made has been discovered up to the present 
time. Briefly, the apparatus may be described as a high-tempera- 
ture-extractor; for one great essential is the maintenance of a 
certain minimum temperature, which keeps the tar vapours 
arrested there in a thin, oily condition, which experience proves 
to be the most suitable for the abstraction of the contained naph- 
thalene. In my own case, for reasons of exhaust steam not being 
at hand, and to ensure as constant a temperature as possible, I 
have departed from the usual practice of heating by the use of 
intermittent puffs of exhaust steam, and adopted instead the use 
of a continuous stream of live steam. The increase of tempera- 
ture between the inlet and outlet ranges from 8° to 10° Fahr.; a 
comparatively slight increase being all that is necessary, as the 
inlet temperature averages go° Fahr. I am fully aware of the 
fact that this apparatus was originally designed for the purpose of 
the removal of tar-fog, an operation which is clearly becoming 
more and more important in regard to its bearing upon the re- 
maining purification processes—particularly upon the dry purifi- 
cation, or rather, should one say, the purifying media ? 

One very evident proof of the reduction of tarry matter from 
the use of this extractor in my own case is the greatly increased 
lubrication required in the exhauster as compared with that 
necessary previous to the introduction of the extractor. But its 
chief value to me lies in its effect upon the naphthalene, which, 
as I have already stated, has quite disappeared, both on the 
works and in the district of supply; the public lamps, which have 
hitherto shown the greatest sensitiveness to naphthalene deposits, 
being now quite free. During my preliminary inquiries, I was 
informed of one case where the distributing system taken over 
from another undertaking, and highly charged with naphthalene, 
was in a few months quite cleared by the use of this extractor. 

No one would expect the apparatus to clear out the whole of 
the tarry matter, particularly with such a low absorption of 
pressure as I have chosen to work it—viz., 1 inch. Still, it does 
undoubtedly, to a large degree, separate the heavy tar from the 
lighter oils; for I quickly found that we could utilize these lighter 
oilsto accelerate the clearance of deposited naphthalene through- 
out the works by bye-passing the condensers, which, as you 
remember, follow the extractor, thus allowing these lighter oils to 
travel a much greater distance through the subsequent apparatus 
than they otherwise would have done. Their influence in the 
washing apparatus and purifiers, and even in the distributing 
system, has been to liquefy and render harmless the naphthalene 
content. It isto this bye-passing of the condensers following the 
action of the extractor that I attribute the effective and rapid dis- 
appearance of our naphthalene troubles. 

I am not in a position to state the amount of naphthalene con- 
tained in either the crude or finished gas previous to the intro- 
duction of the extractor; but latterly I have taken measures to 
ascertain the actual efficiency of the extractor from the naphtha- 
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lene point of view. The following may be taken as a fair | 


example of the tests made: Sample streams of the inlet and 
outlet gas are aspirated simultaneously, and subjected to analyses 
by means of the Smith and Colman method, by which the gas is 
first treated with citric acid to absorb ammonia, and afterwards 
with picric acid solution to absorb naphthalene; the solution con- 
taining the picrate precipitate being titrated with barium hydrate, 
using lacmoid as an indicator. The result shown is— 


Inlet gas contained . 43 grains per 100 cubic feet 
Outlet gas__,, ee ae ea | 


giving 54 per cent. efficiency as a naphthalene extractor. 

Of course, the actual remaining naphthalene content in the 
finished gas is of little use as an indicator of the deposit limit, as 
this must always depend upon the quantity of solvents in intimate 


contact with it. But once the overloading point is reached, the | 


most rational course is to utilize the solvents contained in the 


crude gas at the earliest possible moment; and, these once | 


extracted, well saturated, little trouble is likely to ensue. 


The thanks of ourselves and others are certainly due to Mr. 


Everitt, who raised this question in such a practical and simple 
form (I think about six years ago) when his apparatus was origi- 
nally designed. Reference should also be made to the report on 


this question so ably compiled by Messrs. White and Clary, of the | wide, exposing the full area of the discs—the best rate of the flow 


Michigan University, who were among the earliest to clearly point 
out the value of hot tar as a solvent ot naphthalene; and I would 
further remind you of the valuable contribution bearing upon the 
question by Messrs. Clayton and Skirrow, submitted to a recent 
meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, in 
which I could have desired some tests of the efficiency of the 
apparatus I now refer to had been submitted, as I am perfectly 
satisfied of its efficiency as an extractor of suspended tarry 
matter, though not in a position to demonstrate it in such a 
scientific manner as the authors of the paper alluded to. 
Further research on the lines laid down by them is imperative. 


{ 


As I believe this is the first extractor of its kind to be intro- 
| duced into Scotland, possibly a brief description of its action may 
| not be out of place. The principle upon which it is constructed 
| is more that of the strainer than of impact; the gas having to 

work its way through a series of fine gauze discs. But in addi- 
tion to the process of straining or sieving, is that of buffeting the 
gas about in the spaces between the gauze discs, which is effected 
by means of a number of jets of steam—either live steam or ex- 
haust if convenient—the jets playing downwards, but at varying 
angles from the vertical. The action effectsa threefold purpose— 
viz. (1) A whirling movement against the faces of the discs, as 


| well as the passage through, thereby increasing the efficiency as a 


tar and naphthalene remover; (2) the maintaining of a tempera- 
ture necessary to keep the naphthalene ina soluble condition and 
the tars more liquid; (3) the cleaning of the gauzes. Incidentally, 
I may state that the quantity of steam necessary to effective 
action need not have any ill effect upon the strength of the 
ammoniacal liquor. 

The method of drawing off the deposited liquids is of the 
simplest; an ordinary hydraulic main weir-valve being all that is 
| necessary. With a light make, the valve would be almost closed ; 
thus raising the level of the liquid and reducing the exposed part 
of the discs ; while at full capacity the valve would be opened 


of gas as observed by experience being the determining factor. 
In my own case, t-inch differential pressure or pullis taken as the 
indicator. 

The simplicity of construction and action will, I think, appeal 
to all; and if my brief narrative should be of benefit to any of 
our members, I shall feel justified in having claimed your attention. 


Discussion. 


The PresipEent hoped that, as the subject was one in which 
they were all more or less getting interested, there would be a 
| good discussion. 
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Mr. J. M‘Leop (Kirkintilloch), in opening the discussion at the 
request of the President, said he had never made experiments 
with naphthalene deposits, for the simple reason that they never 
had such deposits; but he had highly enjoyed Mr. Smith’s paper, 
and it was very interesting to hear how he had dealt with the 
problem. There was only one point—he noticed it recently, 
when on a visit to Birmingham—and that was that the oil they 
were using there for the removal of the naphthalene did not take 
itall out. It merely volatilized it to a certain extent,and carried 
the naphthalene along with the gas. 
general idea that the naphthalene-extractor was an apparatus for 
extracting the naphthalene entirely. This was not quite correct. 
The naphthalene only went into a solution with the extracting 
oils; but the oil itself volatilized, and acted as a carrier for the 
naphthalene with the gas. 

Mr. Tuomas WILson (Coatbridge) asked Mr. Smith whether the 
system was first put in use as atar or a naphthalene extractor. 
He had a similar apparatus—not quite the same, but it served a 
like purpose—a Livesey tar-extractor; and it was one of the 
most efficient pieces of machinery they had in the place. It 
took out the last trace of the tar. It was after the condenser, not 
before it. He was astonished to hear that anyone in Scotland 
had been troubled with naphthalene. He never saw naphthalene 
in Scotland except once, when they were using two cargoes of 
Newcastle coal, at the time of a miners’ strike. He had, however, 
had some experience with it in England. He had had to steam 
18-inch pipes twice a day; but this was due to the class of material 
they were using, and to the heat they were distilling it at. 

Mr. A. Yurtt (Dundee) said the subject was one which had 
forced itself upon them for their consideration. It was one of 
the points he touched on in his paper. He possibly might have 
said more about it had he not discovered that Mr. Smith was 
going to deal with the question. Mr. Wilson had just given him, 
so to speak, a text to speak upon. He was pleased to learn that 
Mr. Wilson had not had any trouble with naphthalene, in one 
sense; and it was unfortunate for Mr. Wilson, in another sense, 
that he had not, because it was well known that if they worked 
with high heats, and used a coking coal, as they had in Scotland, 
they would have naphthalene. He would rather have naphtha- 
lene, with a higher yield, and with the trouble of taking it out, 
than of working at lower heats, and not have naphthalene. The 
whole thing came to be a question of heats. It sometimes pre- 
sented itself in such a manner as they could see their way out of 
it. Mr. M‘Leod mentioned that some had gone on the lines of 
trying to keep the naphthalene in suspension. This could only 
be so if they allowed the vapours of what they termed the lighter 
oils to remain in suspension. But this wassometimes difficult todo. 
If they considered the process of condensation from the retorts 
right on, they had the thick tars deposited first; they then got the 
other tars, of a different gravity, in the condensers; and some- 
times, no doubt, they would be surprised to get tar even after the 
condensers and washers. It was the tars they got inthe scrubbers 
that they would like to keep in the gas, if they would not have 
trouble, because it was these tars which, in a volatile state, had 
the property of keeping naphthalene in suspension. They all 
knew the value of naphthalene for its light-giving properties; 
consequently they did not want to lose it—and they could only 
keep it by maintaining the vapour tension in the gas right on to 
the burners. Some of them discovered a method of keeping the 
naphthalene in suspension in a scientific way; but the experience 
was gained in a practical manner. It was discovered that, in 
allowing the tar to travel back to the condensers, they at once got 
rid of naphthalene; but, at the same time, they were losing some 
of the hydrocarbons in the gas. The way in which Mr. Smith 
had dealt with it was more scientific. Mr. M‘Leod mentioned 
that it was not advisable to take all the naphthalene out. They 
did not want to take out the naphthalene if they could keep it in; 
and one way this could be done was to impart to the gas, if they 
thought it advisable, the vapours of a light hydrocarbon oil, so as 
to raise the vapour tension to such a point that the naphthalene 
would remain suspended in it. He had done so; but, even with 
this, he was not able, with the large volume of gas that was going 
out, to add a sufficient quantity of the tar-oil vapours, so as to re- 
tain all the naphthalene in suspension. Although he put in two or 
three barrels of the oil in a day, still he was troubled with naph- 
thalene. He had only had the Livesey washer erected for a week, 
and was not in a position to give them any data about it; but 
some others who had had experience with it might perhaps put 
their results before them, so that they would be able to consider 
all the points. 

Mr. W. Prince (Stoke-on-Trent) expressed his gratification at 
being present as representing the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers. They had before them the kind of subject 
which was conducive to the education of the profession. He felt 
sure they had had enough of the threshed-out systems of how 
to manage their works, and the several component parts of the 
works—purifiers and the like. But in dealing with such a trouble 
as naphthalene, Mr. Smith was on a theme which would repay 
him for all his trouble, and which they couldall discuss with profit 
to themselves. He could not say, like many of his Scotch 
brethren, that he had never had any troubles of this sort. He 
had had, he thought, his full share of them. For the last 25 years 
naphthalene had been ever-present with him, as a great curse. 
He had attempted many solutions of the problem. He had not 
adopted the Everitt method; but he had reason to believe that 
any such form of wire-drawing the gas would tend to free it from 


There seemed to be a | 





naphthalene at least. He had been a devoted follower of the 
system advocated by their friend Mr. Colson, of Leicester; and 
he firmly believed that it was one of the finest means for removing 
the trouble they had to contend with. They rarely had so much 
as 10 grains of naphthalene per 100 cubic feet of gas; and he 
might say that they made a special point of testing for naphtha- 
lene, just as they did for sulphur or any other compound. He 
went through the works at Leicester several years ago, to see 
what the wonderful discovery was which Mr. Colson had claimed ; 
and it was on the same lines, he thought, that Mr. Yuill was going. 
The Livesey washer was employed. He introduced into it some- 
thing like 80 gallons of a creosote solvent, which cost, at the 
present time, about 3d. per gallon. This was, of course, returned, 


| after separation, to the tar-well; and they obtained something from 


this source, in the way of economical production. With Durham 
coal—he was speaking now of his Darlington experience—they 
regularly had, during the winter part of the year, from 2000 to 
5000 complaints per day from gooo to 10,000 consumers. This 
was very serious; and over and above that, perhaps one-half of 
the street lamps were of no effect. He never knew a place where 
they had so much trouble as at Darlington, with Durham coal. 
In Staffordshire, they had, he thought, six works within a radius 
of 12 miles, all using the same ccal, from the same collieries, and 
at the same price. One works would be troubled with naphtha- 
lene; while another would not see atrace of it. Newcastle-under- 
Lyme was immune; but Stoke-on-Trent had all the anxiety and 
worry of naphthalene. He had, in the manufacturing process, to 
carry the gas across a canal to the purifying station. He had had 
an 18-inch main there, with just 1 inch of room on the top of it 
left for the gas to go through; the rest was solid naphthalene, 
which had to be shovelled out. Mr. Wilson had told them that 
he had had to steam twice a day. He (the speaker) had had the 
same experience—very much of it. It led them to think what was 
the cause of the trouble, when they were all using the same class 
of coal, and when they found that one man’s plant was free, and 
another’s was saturated with naphthalene. Mr. Yuill had said 
he would rather have naphthalene, with its attendant troubles, 
than a low yield of gas. He should like to call Mr. Yuill’s atten- 
tion to the experience at Sheffield, where they had probably the 
cheapest gas in the world, the lowest yield of gas per ton, and 
the greatest trouble from naphthalene. So it was not at all an 
established fact that, with a low yield of gas, they had immunity 
from naphthalene. In Newcastle-under-Lyme, they made some- 
thing lke 12,000 cubic feet per ton; and they had no naphtha- 
lene. He was content to leave the hydrocarbons in, and to take 
gas to the extent of 7500 cubic feet per ton; and he got naphtha- 
lene. It was one of the most difficult things to reason out why it 
occurred at one place and not at another. Probably Mr. Shadbolt 
would be able to tell them something about it. Mr. Yuill had 
expressed his views as to one modus operandi which, he believed, 
Mr. Shadbolt claimed as his own—that was, to retain the light 
oils, and so enrich at very little cost. Mr. Shadbolt was a great 
success in some things. He did not know that he had yet reached 
everything that he desired; but they all strove, to their very 
utmost, to elucidate schemes and means for not only improving 
their business, but for also bringing in good dividends. Hecould 
talk upon this subject for any length of time. He introduced it 
in his Presidential Address to the Manchester Institution last 
February.** He sincerely trusted that the action which their 
Association had taken that day, in agreeing to affiliate, would 
have the effect of bringing the best brains they had in Scotland to 
the Council of the Institution. He would assure them they were 
desirous of getting the best possible light upon this subject. He 
hoped the Institution would persevere with the efforts made by 
the Southern District Association, for the elimination of this 
serious naphthalene trouble. It was a most complex problem, 
and it deserved all the attention it was receiving to-day. 

Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (Grantham), in the first instance, as ex- 
President of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, 
offered them hearty greetings. The Gas Associations of the 
United Kingdom, he said, were gradually overlapping, until one 
found himself, as he did, a member of the Eastern Counties 
Association, of the Manchester District Institution, one of the 
Irish Association, and a visitor to the North British Association. 
Districts were beginning to lose their individuality, and to merge 
into one great whole. There was not the least doubt that District 
Associations had their great uses, in dealing with problems which 
occurred in, and which were peculiar to, the particular localities. 
It was certainly interesting to those of them who were visitors, 
to see that they were beginning, in Scotland, to experience the 
same troubles which they in the South had been accustomed to 
face for some considerable time now. He would just like to give 
them, as briefly as he could, his own view of the naphthalene 
bogey. Everyone had a right to his opinion; that was a thing of 
which no man could rob him. Bearing in mind the great work and 
the valuable contributions of their late respected member, Mr. 
W. Young, the researches of Dr. Colman in connection with the 
Southern Association, and the contributions of others on this 
particular problem, it appeared to him that they had to deal with 
the question, or that they had a choice of dealing with it, in three 
distinct ways. They all made naphthalene, of course. Even 
Mr. Wilson made naphthalene; but he somehow managed to get 
it through to the consumers’ burners. Mr. Wilson had a great 
percentage—which would in all possibility astonish him—of 


* See ‘‘JOURNAL,’’ Vol. XCVII., p. 528. 
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naphthalene in his crude gas; but fortunately for him, Nature 
effected a cure which others were called upon to provide by 
artificial means. They had to assist Nature; in Mr. Wilson's 
case, Nature assisted him. But still, naphthalene was there. 
The first method he would mention of dealing with deposited 
naphthalene was to use the light oils, or the vapours, or whatever 
they chose to term them, which were capable of dissolving the 
naphthalene and carrying it down. Mr. Smith had commenced 
at the right end, to his mind, by endeavouring to remove the 
excess of naphthalene by the first of the three alternatives. The 
next method was to utilize solvents, of whatever character they 
might be, in abstracting the naphthalene, or a portion of it, after 
it had further proceeded on its course, and taking it out by this 
means. The third option was—bringing one’s mind to the con- 
clusion that, after all, the percentage of naphthalene was not 
very great, and, as Mr. Yuill said, it was of some value if they 
could retain it—the introducing of a certain vapour to retain it, 
either in a vaporous or semi-vaporons condition, and passing it 
on to the consumers’ burners. He took it that each man must 
deal with his own peculiar difficulty in his own peculiar way, and 
decide as to which method, under the circumstances, would be 
the best. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusxy (Perth) had had some experience in the 
elimination of naphthalene. Ina question of this kind their ex- 
perience of to-day might be of very little value a year hence. It 
was rather a humiliating thing to see, twelve months afterwards, 
the silly things they had said as the result of immature ex- 
perience in the beginning. He had never had more than 8 grains 
of naphthalene in his gas; and he had had no stoppages. His 
difficulty at present was that the naphthalene had got a start in 
Perth. It had affected the holders, and, he might say, particularly 
in one of them, where there was no trussing, they found very little 
trace of it. They had another holder—a very strong one—about 
twenty-five years of age, which contained pretty substantial 
trussing ; and they found this holder contained about as much 
naphthalene as would occupy them for years to come. Their 
scheme was to keep the holders very low in summer, and then, in 
the event of a sudden rise of temperature, they had the smallest 
content possible of the holder exposed to the rays of the sun. 
They had no naphthalene in the gas-works, nor had they had 
any for eighteen months. They had managed to eliminate it by 
washing with tar from Pintsch’s oil-gas process. This was in- 
troduced, not so much to eliminate naphthalene as to carburet 
air for the revivification processin the purifiers; but it happened 
that when they started to test for naphthalene, they found the 
first two or three limbs of the vertical pipe condenser very much 
freer from naphthalene than other parts of the works. Their 
first experience of naphthalene in the works was in connec- 
tion with some tower scrubbers. They found naphthalene in 
solid form at the outlet from the columns. They treated this 
pipe with tar, and found that they were clear to the holders ; but 
in warm weather—from May to September—he had to be very 
careful to add solvents to the gas. Till last January, he had not 
used anything but benzol for this purpose. In the hope of 
benefiting by Mr. Shadbolt’s experience with Bourne’s “ Gazine,” 
he had tried it in the gas-works, with no result whatever—which 
was just another evidence that the conditions that they had were 
different from Mr. Shadbolt’s conditions. Now, however, after a 
visit which he recently paid to one of his friends who was there 
from the South, he had enlarged his experience ; and he had 
never had more than two stoppages in a day during the past 
summer. But perhaps the most interesting experience he had 
had was in watching others; and he believed that Mr. Bell’s sys- 
tem, at Derby, was the simplest and most efficient he had seen. 
Mr. Glover’s method, at St. Helens, was very much on the same 
lines—and who should say which was the best? He could not 
tell ; but certainly both these gentlemen could command a success 
which, he was sorry to say, he could not do at the present time. 
Mr. Bell had a scheme which was practically on all-fours with 
that one. Mr. Bell used the first column of an annular con- 
denser, taking away the inner tube, and employing the outer one 
as a scrubber. He pumped into it the residual tar from the 
Pintsch’s oil-gas process, with a temperature of 170° Fahr. for the 
incoming gas. Mr. Bell found that this did not give sufficient 
area; but he had another process, which was quite clearly dis- 
tinct from the last one. This was the process which they had 
had at work in Perth for two months now; and it was a very 
simple one. They had to use “ Lucigen” oil, from the Scotch 
blast-furnaces, or the naphtha which Mr. Bell had specially pre- 
pared, coming over at about 200° C. This naphtha, used in a 
washer, with an addition of 10 per cent. of benzol, seemed to do 
the work in reducing the stoppages. He did no know that he 
could say more. If he had learnt anything, it was at their dis- 
posal; but he would caution anyone listening to him not to be 
guided by what he had said, because another’s experience might 
be totally different from his, and his experience might possibly be 
of no help to another. He had no fear of success being secured 
in the long run. 

Mr. Prince asked Mr. M‘Lusky if he would tell them where he 
used the oil. As he had indicated, it was at the top of the Livesey 
washer. 

Mr. M‘Lusky said he commenced using blast-furnace “ Lucigen” 
oil on the top of the Livesey washer a year ago last April; putting 
in about 14 inches of the oil. But later on, he emptied the last 
bay of a Holmes mechanical scrubber-washer, and used oil there 





instead of water; leaving the second bay empty. He got that 
from Mr. Bell. He had never used oil in a Holmes scrubber- 
washer until then. Previously he had been content to use itin a 
Livesey washer. But in June last he put in a Livesey washer, 
specially on the naphthalene plant, at the meter-outlet. Mr. Bell 
advised the placing of the apparatus at the meter-outlet because, 
if put on the scrubber outlet, the purifiers cleaned out the sol- 
vent; and it was better they should get it through the station 
meters, and away to the gasholder. 

Mr. Prince said that, for their information upon this topic, 
which he had very much at heart, he would like to tell them that 
another friend of his had had the greatest possible success by in- 
troducing soft soap into the Livesey washer. It seemed silly, 
but it had cured his naphthalene trouble. He had not gone the 
length of trying it himself; but his friend spoke of it with the 
greatest possible confidence, and he was making somewhere about 
300 million cubic feet per annum. 

Mr. J. Bonp (Southport) thanked them for their invitation to be 
present. He had had no trouble with naphthalene during the 22 
years he had been in the district; but he had made investigations, 
and found that a certain amount of the naphthalene was dissolved 
by the oilscontainedin the ammoniacalliquor. Asa great quantity 
of ammoniacal liquor was used for washing the gas, especially 
during hot days, when the sun’s rays were pouring down on the 
scrubbers and washers, a large amount of the naphthalene was 
given up from the liquor. Apart from this, and a few investiga- 
tions regarding the testing of naphthalene, he had had no ex- 
perience, as he had not been troubled with it. 

Mr. T. Witson said they were told that if they used coking 
coal, at a high temperature, they were bound to have naphtha- 
lene. They did not use a pound of anything else at Coatbridge ; 
and they had never seen Jess naphthalene in their mains and 
plant. It must be very confusing to many Scotch managers who 
had never seen naphthalene, to hear such statements made. He 
might tell them it was in Hull that he had his experience with 
naphthalene. There, whenever their yield rose, they had naphtha- 
lene troubles; but so long as they distilled at a low temperature, 
they were free. It was very curious. He had no doubt that 
naphthalene existed in the gas at Coatbridge ; but it went to the 
consumers, and his experience of gas making was that it was not 
always profitable to distil at a high temperature. It was a matter 
of £s.d. He found if he extracted 1000 cubic feet more from a 
ton of coal, he was taking out of it what would go to the tar-well. 
It was all very well, in England, where they supplied 14-candle 
gas, to doso; but it was different in Scotland, where they supplied 
22 or 24 candle gas. 

The PresipEnT thought they were specially indebted to their 
English friends for the information they had given them on the 
naphthalene question. Their experience on the subject was of 
very much more importance than anything they had yet had in 
Scotland. In Scotland, they were only at the beginning of their 
troubles; and, as the lower seams of coal came to be worked, 
they were bound to have more experience with naphthalene in 
their gas-works. 

Mr. Situ, in closing the discussion, said a minor matter which 
had come under his observation was the freedom from this scourge 
where pipes were coated on the inside with some preparation 
of tar and pitch. It was his experience to note that the greater 
number of stoppages were in services leading from old and un- 
coated pipes; and he could well understand that the solvent 
action of the hydrocarbons in the gas upon the tarry coating 
would cause flakes of naphthalene to adhere and not fall again 
into the flowing stream of gas, and their disposition to still cling 
to the coating would be much greater in the heat of noonday than 
of similar flakes clinging by capillary attraction to an uncoated 
pipe. The late Mr. Young’s idea was to distil a portion of the 
coal at a low heat, in order to manufacture a greater quantity of 
light oily and tarry matter, and then to wash the mixed gases with 
the light oils suitable for naphthalene extraction. Yet if a like 
result could be obtained by utilizing automatically the tarry 
matter naturally found in the crude gas,a great amount of atten- 
tion and expense would be saved. In his (the speaker’s) own 
case, the results show that there was sufficient oily matter in the 
crude gas, if properly used, to render the contained naphthalene 
harmless. He heartily thanked them for the manner in which 
they had received this his first contribution to the proceedings 
of the Association. 








In the “ JournaL” last week (p. 267), it was announced that 
the Anchor Tube Company had been registered as a limited 
liability undertaking. We learn that, after many years of faithful 
service, Mr. John Hicks and Mr. William Jones have beenappointed 
Directors ; and the former gentleman will also discharge the duties 
of Secretary. Mr. Jones, as some of our readers may be aware, 
is a partner in the firm of Messrs. Thomas Cash, Son, and Co., of 
Birmingham. 

We learn that M. Gustave Canet has been elected President 
of the Junior Institution of Engineers, in succession to Mr. W. B. 
Bryan, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, and that he will deliver his Inaugural Address on Monday, 
the 18th of November. M. Canet, as some of our readers may 
be aware, is connected with the celebrated Schneider-Creuzot 
ordnance works at Havre. His address will be on “ The Latest 
Improvements in English and French Modern Artillery.” 
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PHOTOMETER UTILIZING THE COSINE LAW. 


At a Recent Meeting of the Physical Society, Mr. J. S. Dow 
described a form of photometer in which the cosine law is utilized. 


It is therefore unnecessary to move either the photometer or the 
sources of light. The adjustment of the illumination of the photo- 
metrical surfaces is carried out in the photometer itself by the 
rotation of a Ritchie wedge about the boundary-line between the 
photometrical surfaces as axis. The ratio of the candle powers of 
the two sources of light compared can then be read off on a suit- 
ably calibrated scale attached to the photometer. This type of 
instrument is very convenient; but, according to an abstract of 
Mr. Dow’s communication in the ‘“‘ Chemical News,” attention was 
drawn to the possibility of ‘angle errors” and means of avoiding 
them. The instrument could be used on the “ equality of bright- 
ness” principle, or, by utilizing an oscillating lens, as a flicker 
photometer. The results of using these two photometrical methods 
were, in this case, in very good agreement. Yet this might not 
have been so if a different portion of the retina had been utilized, 
especially at low illuminations. 

An experiment was shown illustrating the behaviour of the 
“rods” and “ cones” as regards flicker. At strong illuminations, 
when the cones are predominant, the perception of form and 
colour is most acute when the central portion of the retina is 
utilized; but at low illuminations, when the rods are in action, 
visual acuteness is best when the outer region of the retina is 
used. In the same way the perception of flicker was demon- 
strated to be only most acute over the portion of the retina re- 
moved from the centre of the eye when a weak illumination is 
employed. A distinction must be drawn between “ rod-flicker ” 
and “ cone-flicker.” 

Some experiments were shown illustrating the detail-revealing 
powers of red and green light. A green or blue surface loses in 
luminosity as the image of it fades more and more towards the 
centre of the retina. But apart from the question of luminosity, 
the red end of the spectrum gives the best definition in the case 
of distant vision, and the blue end in the case of very close vision, 
This arises from the want of achromatism of the eye. Two ex- 
actly similar patches of red and blue light were thrown upon a 
screen on which a black and white chess-board pattern had been 
traced. The black and white squares were then seen to be more 
sharply defined when illuminated by the red light, in spite of the 
fact that the illumination due to the blue light was much the 
brighter of the two. The red end of the spectrum is therefore, 
in general, the most effectual portion for the illumination of 
clocks, shop-signs, and objects which must be viewed from a 
distance. 

The author was complimented by Mr. Patterson upon his paper 
and the experiments shown. With reference to the instrument, 
he asked if the cosine law was trustworthy at very acute inci- 
dence of the light. The unequal sensitiveness of different parts 
of the retina accounted for the fact that it was possible to obtain 
different balance-points by fixing attention on the different sides 
of a Ritchie wedge. Mr. Dow, in reply, said he had only worked 
with photometers with wedges of go°; but he was certain that the 
cosine law would not hold at acute incidence, on account of the 
large amount of regular reflection. 
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Gas-Fired Pottery Kilns and Ovens. 
TwyrorpD, T. W., of Hanley, and Moorg, T. C., of Stoke-on-Trent. 
No. 18,769 ; Aug. 22, 1906. 

This invention relates to kilns and ovens for burning pottery and per- 
forming analogous operations, of the type in which Mond gas or other 
producer gas is used as the fuel, and a system of gas and air flues or 
passages are employed for conveying the fuel and atmospheric air as 
a combustible mixture to the oven or chamber in which the goods to be 
burnt or fired are contained. The object of the invention is to provide 
a kiln in which the gas and air flues or passagesare arranged in sucha 
manner as “to ensure the utilization of the gas-fuel to its maximum 
calorific value and of the delivery of the atmospheric air to the com- 
bustion chamber in a highly-heated condition, in which it will ensure 
and promote the perfect combustion of the fuel and the development ofa 
temperature and calorific efficiency which are considerably higher than 
can be obtained when working with gas fuel in kilns of the ordinary 
construction.” 

These objects are attained by constructing, within the interior of the 
oven or firing chamber of the kiln, a plurality of extended or elongated 
gas and air flues or passages, which communicate with the combustion 
spaces of the structure and are directly subjected to the heat generated 
within the oven by the combustion of the mixture of gas andair. Thus 
part of the heat of the oven is utilized regeneratively for raising the gas 
fuel and air supplies to a high temperature before they enter the parts 
of the structure in which they intermingle ard are burnt. In this way 
the complete combustion of the gaseous mixture is said to ke ensured, 
together with the utilization of the fuel to its maximum calorific 
efficiency and the consequent development of considerably increased 
temperatures as compared with those obtainable in ordinary gas-fired 
kilns. Thus the operations which the kiln is designed to perform can 
be more expeditiously and economically carried out, in addition to 
which the construction admits of the working of the oven being more 
easily regulated or controlled. 

No less than eight sheets of drawings are required to illustrate the 
arrangement claimed for the purposes set forth. 


Grouping Arrangement for Inverted Burners. 
Morton, F. & C., of Manchester. 
No. 22,068; Oct. 6, 1906. 

This invention is particularly adapted for use in street and other 
public lighting where the full light is not always required, as some of 
the lights can be extinguished without affecting (say) one of the 
burners, and the heat from one burner is utilized to raise the tempera- 
ture of the gas before it reaches the other burners of the group. All 
the burners except one are fed from the same supply pipe, which 
admits the gas and air into a chamber into which curved branch pipes 
are fitted—one for each inverted burner. Thereisasecond supply pipe 
for an additional inverted burner, which is preferably in the centre of, 
but below, the group of burners, so that when all the burners are 
lighted the heat from the single bottom burner acting upon the cham- 
ber heats it and the mixture of gas and air in it. 
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Morton’s Inverted Burner Grouping Arrangements. 





In the first arrangement shown, when all the burners are lighted the 
heat from the single bottom burner impinging upon the lower globular 
chamber heats it and the chamber above, and the gaseous mixture they 
contain is also heated, which “ will cause the mixture conspmed by all 
burners to burn with greater heat—thus giving a more brilliant light.” 
Either the group of burners can be turned off by a single tap, or the 
single burner alone turned off and the group allowed to burn. The 
second arrangement differs only from the first one in that there are 
only two (in place of three) burners connected to the upper globular 
chamber of the main supply pipe. 


Portable Gas-Analysis Apparatus. 


SouTH STAFFORDSHIRE Monp Gas (PoWER AND HEATING) CoMPANY, 
and Pinnock, H. T., of Dudley Port. 
No. 24,405; Nov. 1, 1906. 

This invention relates to apparatus of the Orsat type for the analysis 
of complex gases such as are employed for power, heating, and lighting 
purposes. ; ; 

With the ordinary forms and modifications of the Orsat apparatus, 
the patentees point out that it is necessary to provide an absorption 
pipette or tube for each of the constituents to be estimated. The 
apparatus is, in consequence, bulky. An accurateestimation of methane 
in gases is, moreover, impossible, for the reason that no reagent 
capable of absorbing methane is known. Further, the use of heated 
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Pinnock’s Portable Gas-Analysis Apparatus. 


palladinized asbestos for the absorption of hydrogen is unsatisfactory, 
on account not only of the slowness of the operation, but also the fre- 
quency with which the tubes containing the preparation break when 
heated to bring about the required reaction. In apparatus intended 
for estimating carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen in, 
more especially, flue gases, it has been proposed to employ a combus- 
tion pipette in conjunction with an absorption pipette and a measuring 
tube. The latter hasalso been formed with an enlarged graduated part 
at its upper end. 

The object of the present invention is to construct a compact and 
convenient portable apparatus by which a complete analysis for the 
chief constituents of producer, i!luminating, and other complex gases 
can be rapidly performed with sufficient accuracy. The invention 
comprises essentially the employment, in conjunction with absorption 
Pipettes containing suitable reagents for the gases, of a graduated 
eudiometer or combined measuring and explosion tube with electrical 
ignition apparatus, whereby such constituents as carbonic oxide, 
hydrogen, and methane can be readily exploded with air to form car- 
bon dioxide and water, so that the estimation of the various constitu- 
ents from the data obtained can be effected. 

The illustrations show sectional front, rear, and side elevations of 
the analysis apparatus referred to. 

For the estimation of carbonic oxide, carbon dioxide, methane, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, a pair of absorption pipettes A and B 
are made from glass similar in construction to those generally employed 
in the ordinary forms of gas-analysis apparatus—each pipette consist- 
ing of a pair of bulbs connected together by a tube at their lower ex- 
tremities. One of the pipettes (A) contains a solution of caustic potash 
or soda for the absorption of carbon dioxide ; while the o.her (B) con- 
tains alkaline potassium pyrogallate for the absorption of oxygen. To 
prevent access of air into the rear member of pipette B, and consequent 
deterioration of the reagent, a flexible indiarubber sac B!is provided at 
the outlet end ; the sac being sufficiently thin to readily expand when 
air is displaced into it during the operation of the apparatus. The rear 
member of the pipette A is open to the atmosphere. 

In conjunction with the pipettes is arranged a graduated eudiometer 
or combined measuring and explosion tube C, which communicates at its 
upper end with a main capillary tube D, having tap-controlled capillary 
branches D! D? connected with one of the bulbs of each of the pipettes. 
The outer end of the main capillary tube D may be provided with means 
for filtering the gas to be analyzed, and also with a tap D°, by which 
the supply of gas can be regulated. Immediately above the eudio- 
meter is arranged a three-way tap D4, to put either the main capillary 
tube D or the eudiometer into communication with the atmosphere, as 
well as the several parts intocommunication witheachother. Theeudio- 
meter is graduated to measure 100Cc.c. ; but as all the graduations are not 
utilized in practice—namely, for example, those between o and 20, and 
30 and 60—the capacity of the tube is enlarged between these limits by 
the formation of bulbs thereon as shown, witb the result that the total 
length of the tube is considerably reduced. Advantage in portability 
is thus gained. The whole of the eudiometer is enclosed in a glass 
tube C1 forming a water jacket, to prevent any heating of the gas and 
the consequent introduction of errors. .At the lower extremity of the 
eudiometer communication is made by a flexible tube (not shown) with 
an ordinary water-bottle E, which can be raised or lowered as required 
for effecting adjustment of the water level in the eudiometer or for 
entirely displacing the gaseous contents from it. The water in the 
bottle is preferably acidified slightly to prevent the absorption of carbon 
dioxide, and is coloured with methyl orange, litmus, or other suitable 
colouring medium. At the lower extremity of the eudiometer a tap C? 
is provided. For producing a spark across the platinum poles C® of 
the eudiometer, a secondary battery F and induction coil G are em- 


ployed; the circuit being controlled by a switch H. The whole of the 
parts are compactly arranged within a case I (preferably provided with 
sliding lids I!), so that it can be carried about for performing analyses 
at any part of a gas distributing main or district. 

An analysis of (say) Mond gas, by means of the apparatus, is per- 
formed as follows: After the main capillary tube D has been swept 
clear of air by a current of the gas to be analyzed, the eudiometer C is 
charged in the ordinary manner with roo c.c. at the normal pressure of 
the atmosphere. The gaseous contents of the eudiometer are then 
displaced (by elevating the water bottle) into the pipette containing 
caustic potash solution, where the carbon dioxide is absorbed. On 
lowering the water bottle, the residual gas returns to the eudiometer. 
The difference between the reading of the water level in the eudiometer 
taken before and after this absorption gives the volume per cent. of 
carbon dioxide present in the original gas. For the estimation of 
oxygen, the gas is displayed from the eudiometer into the pipette con- 
taining alkaline pyrogallate and then returned. As the gases to be 
analyzed do not ordinarily contain free oxygen, the readings taken 
before and after this operation will usually be identical. 

The gas remaining in the eudiometer may contain carbonic oxide, 
hydrogen, methane, and nitrogen. Before estimating the proportions 
of these constituents, two-thirds of the volume of the gas is discharged 
to the atmosphere. Air is then drawn into the eudiometer, and the 
volume noted. Intimate mixture of the airand gas may be ensured by 
discharging the whole into the caustic potash pipette and returning it 
to the eudiometer. After closing the taps at each end of the eudio- 
meter, the contents are exploded. On then opening the bottom tap, 
and re-adjusting the water level in the eudiometer, the volume of the 
residual contents is noted. The carbon dioxide and excess of oxygen 
are then separately absorbed, and the remaining volume measured 
after each operation. The gas finally left in the eudiometer is nitrogen, 
which consists of one-third of the nitrogen in the original gas together 
with the whole of the nitrogen in the added air. As the volume of air 
introduced prior to the explosion is known, the quantity of nitrogen 
can be readily ascertained by reference to a suitable table. 


If N = residual nitrogen 
N! = nitrogen in added air; ; 
then 3 (N — N!) = percentage of nitrogen in the original gas. 
To calculate the volumes of methane, hydrogen, and carbonic oxide, let 
A = volume of gas taken for explosion 
Al = combined volumes of CO, CH, and He : 
then Al = A — nwhere 7 is the amount (previously ascertained) 
of nitrogen in one-third of the original gas. 
D = CO, formed by the explosion. 


C =contraction on explosion. 

then 3 (Al — D) = Hi per cent. in original volume of gas. 
3A1+ D-—2C=CO ditto. 

and 2C + 2D — 3A! = CH, ditto. 


The formule are deduced from the known theoretical relations 
between the respective volumes of the original gases and the explosion 
products. } 

As an example, the following shows the results obtained in an analysis 
of Mond gas :— 

Cubic 


Centimetres. Per Cents 

Volume of gastaken. . .. . 100 

», afterabsorption by KOH. . 82°2 .*.CO, =17°8 

», afterabsorption by pyrogallate 82'2 .*. O, =0o'0 
One-third of last volume. . . . . 27°4 
Volume afteraddingair. . . . . 96°2 

» afterexplosion. ... . 78°8 

» afterabsorbingCO, . . . 75°0 

», afterabsorbingO.. . ., . 68°6 
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From the foregoing figures 


Volume of residual N, . . . . . 68°6 
» Oreermemen. . 4 . ss B'S 
», Of Nginairadded . . -  54'3 (by reference to tables) 
Therefore Ny present in One-third of 
originalgas . . . . . . . « =%414°3 Whence Ng = 42'9 p.c. 
Combined volumes of CO, CHy, and Hy 
in 27°4 c.c. of original gas a Sgt 


Commeuens. 3 5 ss soe « @ 74S C 
COz formed by explosion ios ia a 3°8=D 
Upon substituting these values of A!, C, D, in the above formule, it 
will be found that 


H2 = 27°9 percent. 

CO = 83 » 

CH, = 3°! 4 

The result of the complete analysis is therefore— 

oe a a a ° 17°8 
Oz ;2% ° ° ‘ folne) 
Cae es Se ; . 8°3 
| OS ie a ee a ° ° 27°9 
Cig « ee ae era ee a 3°1 
SS ae ee er ce ee 42°9 





In the case of illuminating gases, a third pipette—containing bromine 
water or fuming sulphuric acid or other suitable absorbent—is employed 
for absorbing the olefines and benzenes. 


Lighting and Extinguishing Gas-Burners from 
a Distance. 
Cierc, E., and Bipavtt, E., of Paris. 


No. 134; Jan. 2, 1907. Date claimed under International Convention, 
Jan. 2, 1900. 


This lighting and extinguishing device consists of a two-way switch 
worked as shown. 
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Clerc and Bidault’s Lamp Lighter and Extinguisher. 


The bunsen tube of the burner is screwed on a tube intended to 
admit gas to the mixing-chamber. The tube is provided with a flange 
connected toa flange made in one piece with a hollow cylinder on which 
are wound two coils superposed and separated by a flange made in- 
tegral with the cylinder. The lower flange of the latter carries a plate 
made integral with a screw-threaded tube intended to be connected to 
an ordinary gas-duct. 

Inside the cylinder carrying the coils, a shuttle or core A, made of 
soft iron, and provided at its ends with two copper washers, is adapted 
to reciprocate axially—the core being guided in its motions on the one 
hand by a rod B secured to it and adapted to slide in an opening 
arranged in the centre of a cross-piece arranged in the lower opening 
of the cylinder, and, on the other hand, by means of springs secured 
by one of their ends to the core, and intended to keep the core in any 
position into which it may have been moved, as hereafter described. 

The core carries at the end opposed to that whereto the rod B is 
secured, another rod C, provided with a valve F, which (according to 
the position of the core) closes the passage of the gas or allows it to 
reach the burner when light is required. 

The igniter (arranged upon the burner) comprises a platinum wire D 
mounted on two rods made of silver or any other metal, and insulated 
from each other. They are protected from the flame of the bunsen 
burner by a mica plate connected by an insulating support made of 
fibre, through which the rods pass and which is carried by a clip 
secured to one of the arms of the burner-gallery. The platinum wire 
is arranged at the level of the burner-mouth, and inside the mantle, 
when applied to an incandescent burner. 

The electric current is conveyed to the igniter by two supple wires 


‘connected to the rods by points penetrating into holes formed in the 


lower ends of the rods. The electrical circuit intended to produce the 
lighting or extinction (the current may come from any source of supply) 
is diagrammatically shown. 






The current, owing to a two-way switch E arranged on the conductor 
coming from the battery, arrives at the lamp by one or other terminal. 
The two-way switch, which is the characteristic feature of the inven- 
tion, comprises two arms, each of which is movable on a pivot situated 
at one of its ends. These arms have at their opposite ends hooks re- 
ceiving a coiled spring connecting the ends, and which has a tendency 
to draw the two arms to the centre of the switch. A pin mounted on 
the switch-base stops each arm in the direction opposite to that in which 
it acts. The actuating button of the switch is mounted free in the centre 
of the latter, and carries a pin which pushes one of the arms in the 
direction it is intended to give to the current. This arm impinges 
against a contact which leads the current to the lighting and extinguish- 
ing device. After each manipulation, the button is carried back into 
its inoperative position by the arm itself under the action of the coil 
spring. 

Phen it is desired to light the burner, the current causes the pla- 
tinum wire to glow and acts upon the upper coil, which, by attraction, 
causes the core to rise. It follows therefrom that the valve F leaves 
its seat and allows the passage of the gas, which, after having been 
mixed with air in the bunsen burner, is lighted at the igniter. When 
it is desired to extinguish the burner, the current is made to pass 
through the lower solenoid; and the core is attracted towards the 
bottom and carries with it the valve F, which cuts off the admission of 
the gas to the bunsen burner and thereby extinguishes it. 


Coin-Controlled Gas-Meters. 

Curtrect, T. L., and the ANTI-VIBRATION INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 
Company, LiMiTED, of Otley. 
No. 4483; Feb. 23, 1907. 

This invention refers to coin-controlled gas-meters in which there is 
a& worm mounted upon, and engaging, a revoluble shaft by a feather 
and groove, so that at one time the worm can be traversed along the 
shaft without revolving, by means of a toothed wheel engaging the 
thread of the worm, which serves at that time as a rack—the toothed 
wheel being revolved through a definite distance by the aid of an in- 
serted coin; while, on the other hand, the worm-shaft is returned to 
position by being revolved by mechanism receiving motion from the 
meter-measuring apparatus, the toothed wheel (then stationary) acting 
asanut. The traversing movement of the worm uponits shaft operates 
the gas-inlet valve to the meter; while in some cases the traversing 
movement of the worm is also utilized to close the coin-shoot, to pre- 
vent the entry of coins when the worm has reached the extent of its 

motion, and to indicate the number of coins inserted. 


Fig./. 


Fig.2. 






































Cuttell’s Coin-Controlled Gas-Meter. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional front elevation showing the gas-valve closed and 
the worm in its lowest position. Fig. 2 is a similar view showing the 
gas-valve open and the worm in its high position. Fig. 3 isa plan view 
with the cover removed. Fig. 4 is a side elevation with the cover of the 
coin mechanism removed and illustrating the slot-closing balanced lever, 
the worm, its carriage, and the coin-cage. 

The worm A is mounted, as usual, upon a vertical revoluble spindle, 
which it engages by a groove and feather, so that the worm can beslid 
in the direction of the axis of the shaft and at the same time can be 
revolved with the shaft. At the upper end of the shaft is a crown-wheel 
gearing with a pinion on a shaft B, which carries a worm-wheel engag- 
ing a worm on a shaft C, which is revolved by a worm on a vertical 
shaft receiving motion from arms and links D, operated by the moving 
parts of the meter. Thus, as the gasis delivered, the worm A, engaging 
a then stationary toothed wheel E, is slowly traversed down the shaft 
to its lowest position. 

There is a worm and carriage having lower and upper arms F G, of 
such a form that the shaft of worm A passes freely through these arms, 
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while the upper and lower ends of the worm bear upon the surfaces of 
the arms ; and so the carriage is traversed along with the worm. Such 
a carriage is formed with the upper arm G projecting away from the 
shaft; and upon a stationary frame H is pivoted a counter-balanced 
lever I, so that its lighter end can be moved to come in front of the coin 
slot and prevent the entrance of acoin. The position of the extension 
of the upper arm of the worm carriage relatively to the lever I is such 
that, when the carriage is about reaching its uppermost position, it tilts 
the lever against the action of the counterbalance weight and causesits 
opposite end to prevent the entrance of a coin by the slot; while when 
the worm is lowered (and with it the carriage), the lever is freed and 
the counterweight tilts the lever and freesthecoinslot. This construc- 
tion and arrangement of parts, it is said, provides ‘‘a very simple and 
particularly reliable means for preventing the entrance of a coin at 
improper times,” 

Beyond this, the rear vertical face of the worm carriage is formed at 
its upper part with a projection J entering a slot in the casing of the 
meter, and of such length that, when the worm is in its lower position, 
the projection passes into the forked end of a rocker K fixed on the 
axis of an arm which carries a valve L controlling the gas-inlet passage. 
The fork of the rocker is so fashioned that, when the worm carriage 
commencesits upward movement from the position shown in fig. 1, its 
projection J will positively act on the upper member of the fork of the 
rocker and start the opening of the valve, and then the projection, 
during its further upward movement, passes away from the fork (as 
shown at fig. 2). Thus the first movement of the valve will not depend 
merely upon the fact that the end of the rocker opposite to the fork is 
of greater weight ; and so the opening of the valve is commenced by a 
definite mechanical action, and its further opening is effected by the 
counterbalancing action of the rocker. 

From the worm carriage there proceeds an arm (shown by dotted 
lines), which indicates upon an index, as usual, the number of coins 
that have been inserted. 

The stationary frame H carries a horizontal revoluble cage, the dis- 
tance apart ofits two end plates (which carry the bars) being sufficient to 
allow the coin of the predetermined size to enter ; and passing through 
a tubular outer bearing of the cage is a spindle having on its innerend, 
and protruding within the cage, astud, which is formed with a slot, so 
that, upon the coin being inserted in the coin-slot, it is guided and falls 
between the bars of the cage and enters a slot in the stud, so that the 
coin is held between the stud and the opposite end of the cage. The 
stud spindle carries exteriorly an operating knob capable of being 
rotated, so that, the coin being in the position stated, the knob can be 
turned through the limited distance allowed, and the coin engaging the 
bars of the cage give the same angular rotation to the cage, and then 
the coin is free to fall into the box. As the gas is used and the 
measuring mechanism operates the shaft B, the worm will descend from 
the position shown at fig. 2, allow the lever I to move by gravity away 
from the coin-slot, and finally the projection J of the worm carriage 
will engage the fork of the rocker and mechanically close the inlet valve. 


Igniting Gaseous Mixtures by Electric Sparks. 


Marks, E. C. R.; a communication from Aktiengesellscbaft fiir 
Automatische Zund und Losch Apparate, of Zurich, Switzerland. 


No. 1201; Jan. 16, 1907. 


This invention has for its object to ensure ignition by constantly 
altering the course of the sparks, or the size or shape of the gas cur- 
rent, so that the igniting sparks will always pierce through the combus- 
tible layer of an air and gas mixture. 

It is well known, the patentees remark, that the gas escaping from 
a burner cannot be ignited by electric sparks if the electric discharge 
takes place wholly within the gas current. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the slightly increased conductivity of the gas will offer 
less resistance to the sparks than pure air, and therefore the tempera- 
ture necessary for ignition is not reached ; and so it happens that the 
sparks produced with the same apparatus appear white-hot and strong 
in pure air, and in a gas-current red hot and weak. On the other 
hand, an ignition will always be effected if the sparks pass from the 
atmosphere through the zone of ignition into the gas current—the 
zone of ignition comprising the outer layers of the current of gas, 
which, together with the surrounding atmospheric air, give a com- 
bustible mixture of gas and air. Furthermore, from the fact that 
white and strong sparks jumping from the atmosphere into the current 
of gas appear red and weak after passing the zone of ignition, it also 
follows that the temperature of the sparks is greatest in the zone of 
ignition, and that ignition is here most likely to happen. 

The modes described for carrying out the invention refer to the 
automatic ignition of gas-flames in street-lamps by means of electric 
sparks at certain periods produced by the induction machine. For 
this mode of application to incandescent burners, the igniting flame 
must be extinguished after the principal flame is lit. It must be at 
least 60 to 80 mm. long, and from 6 to 8 mm. thick, so that it will 
remove the cold air from the glass chimney of the principal burner 
before the ignition takes place—thus preventing an explosion or flash- 
ing-back of the flame. So great a length of the igniting flame, how- 
ever, Causes the gas current to be particularly affected by outer influences, 
thus tending to alter the position of the zone of ignition. 

In figs. 1 to 5, some examples of the effects of these influences are 
given. Fig. 1 shows the shape of the current of the gas at normal 
pressure, without any external influences. Fig. 2 shows the same cur- 
rent of gas at an insufficient pressure. Fig. 3 shows the current dis- 
tributed by vibration of the atmosphere due to a sound, an explosion, 
or the like. Figs. 4 and 5 show a gas stream impinged upon by an air 
current. 

Supposing that provision has been made either so that the ignition 
sparks will follow the course *—y, or that they will move in the direc- 
tion *—z, then, according to the examples of figs. 2 and 4, the course of 
the sparks x—y, and in figs. 1 and 5 the course +—z, will have no effect. 
In fig. 3, with a depressed current of gas the course *—y, and with an 
elongated current the distance *—z will be ineffective. Therefore 
neither the course x—y nor the course x—z will alone give sufficient 
guarantee for a never-failing ignition. If, however, the point of issue 
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of the ignition sparks—for instance, the point s—is made movable in 
such a manner that the sparks will alternately jump to y and z, some of 
them will not miss the zone of ignition, and consequently will always 
cause an ignition. 

The same effect may also be obtained by regularly altering the direc- 
tion of the gas current—for instance, by moving the distributing coneup 
and down; since then also the zone of ignition is sure to be struck by 
the ignition sparks. A like result is obtained if the course of the 
sparks 7 y or * z were extended beyond the extreme limits of the gas 
current. This, however, is not correct, since under the present circum- 
stances, a distance between the tops exceeding 4 mm. is not permissible ; 
for in the first place the power of an expanded spring used for driving 
the inductive machine and the means for cutting off the gas is very 
limited, since there is very little space available for arranging the 
spring and the clockwork releasing it at certain periods in order to 
have as little shadow as possible, and since the period for running the 
clockwork (on account of the winding to be effected, together with the 
cleaning of the lamp) must not be less than fourteen days. On the 
other hand, a great amount of the driving force must be used for satu- 
rating the electric sparks (increasing their energy with a given spark 
lengtb), so that with each ignition the inductive machine must be 
working for at least ten or twelve seconds. It has been found from 





A Zurich Electric Gas Lighter. 


experience that for ignition purposes only sparks saturated up to 
100 per cent.—that is, sparks, the energy of which has reached a 
maximum with a given spark length—are to be used. Therefore satu- 
rated sparks which are only 4 mm. long must be produced from sparks of 
8 mm. length, which are weak, by means of a condenser, in which case 
the strength of the driving spring best adapted for the present purpose 
will be just sufficient. Finally, it must be remembered that, with a 
greater distance between the points, the tension of the current will be 
increased accordingly, and that then, with more than 8o per cent. of 
moisture in the air, the leakage will become very great, whereby the 
number of the sparks passing over per unit of time is decreased con- 
siderably, which will then again make an ignition doubtful. 

A movement of the point of issue x of the sparks, or of the dis- 
tributing cone C, may (for instance) be effected by a cam D (compare 
figs. 6 and 7), which, in the same manner as the induction machine I, 
is rotated by a driving spring K periodically released by clockwork. 
In the former case (fig. 6), the cam disc D moves an insulated rod E, 
provided with the discharging point x, and connected with the insu- 
lated wire H by the sliding contact G; and in the latter case (fig. 7), 
the disc reciprocates a rod M, which is not insulated and which carries 
the distributing cone C in guides F, to and fro or up and down. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 








Capital Expenditure of Gas Companies and Local Authorities. 


S1r,—I am unable to follow you in your exclusion of such Companies 
as the Gaslight and Coke, South Metropolitan, and Commercial, while 
retaining on the other side such undertakings as those of Birmingham 
and Glasgow ; nor is it easy to see how this can help you. It is true 
the capital expenditure of these Companies has been less than the 
average of all the companies by about £64 per million cubic feet sold ; 
but their exclusion increases the average of the remaining companies 
from £499 to £527 permillion cubic feet sold. Moreover, ifthe London 
Companies be taken by themselves, it will be found that their average 
capital expenditure has been more than double the increased capital 
indebtedness of the local authorities, which it exceeds by about £247 
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per million cubic feet sold. It is clear from this that size is by no 
means a predominating factor in this connection. 

Will you allow me to repeat the figures upon which I take my stand ? 
The Board of Trade Returns show that between the years 1882 and 
1905 the local authorities included in both returns reduced their average 
capital indebtedness from £712 to £401 per million cubic feet sold, 
while during the same period the companies also included in both 
returns increased their nominal indebtedness from £731 to £840 per 
million cubic feet sold. Deducting the amounts added by conversion of 
stock, the capital outlay of the companies works out at the rate of £499 
per million cubic feet sold, which compares with an additional capital 
indebtedness of the local authorities of only £188. These figures can 
neither be explained away nor controverted; and they should, as 
already pointed out, be a warning to the companies to keep down their 
capital expenditure as much as possible, consistent with increase of 
business. 


15, Victoria Street, S.W., July 25, 1907. Cuas. Hom. 


[Mr. Hunt repeats his warning to gas companies, and quotes certain 
figures, regarding capital expenditure ; but we are not disposed to let 
him escape the sole point that raised this correspondence—that it is 
unfair, before any body of men inexpert in gas finance, to quote the 
average figures as to capital per million cubic feet of the local authori- 
ties and gas companies mentioned in the Board of Trade returns with- 
out fully explaining certain conditions that tend to the widening of the 
difference between them. In last week’s issue, we gave Mr. Hunta 
further opening for discussing this point, on his statement in the same 
issue ‘‘ that there is but little difference in size between the two classes 
of undertakings which are thus compared, if measured by average 
consumption.” The 148 local authority undertakings in the 1882 re- 
turns are all provincial ; we therefore excluded the Metropolitan Com- 
panies whose positions are unique, and compared the 148 provincial 
local authorities with the 348 provincial companies, showing conclu- 
sively that there was, in 1882, as there is now, a large preponderance of 
small provincial companies over the local authority undertakings, the 
capital expenditure of which small company undertakings must go to 
swell largely the average capital expenditure per million cubic feet of 
the companies. Mr. Hunt does not say that this point was not proved 
by us. He only submits that he is (most gas engineers will not be 
troubled by the same difficulty) unable to follow us in the exclusion of 
the three Metropolitan Companies while retaining on the other side 
Birmingham and Glasgow. The obvious reply to this is that we did 
not exclude any of the large provincial gas company concerns, such as 
Liverpool and Sheffield. However, we are ina position now to advance 
further figures on this point as to incongruity of size, if Mr. Hunt is 
still dissatisfied with those submitted last week ; but we think they have 
shown him the point, though he is unwilling to admit it. We made a 
suggestion to our correspondent by which the capital history of 148 
local authority undertakings and a similar number of company under- 
takings (in the returns for 1882) of approximately equal capacity could be 
compared, but he does not evince any alacrity in entering upon the 
exercise.—Eb. J. G. L.] 


—— 





North British Association—Commercial Section. 


Sir,—In your issue of next week, I hope you will be able to give us 
a clear leading with reference to this subject. I appreciate to the full 
the benefits of frequent intercourse with my neighbours, to compare 
notes as to prices and things of common interest. I am not one who 
immures himself within bis own works; I like to make a weekly visit 
to some neighbour for this purpose. 

Some time ago ten or a dozen like-minded gas managers in the West 
of Scotland used to have a regular meeting day once a month at a 
common meeting-house in Glasgow, when we compared notes and 
entertained ourselves in a modest way at our own charges. But the 
‘‘ trader’’ soon scented us out, and the pilgrimage degenerated into 
bowls or billiards. Some recollection of that experience was at the 
back of my mind in my remarks last Thursday. 

The sale of coke I think to be the only thing in which the provincial 
gas manager can be helped. In this matter, we are entirely at the 
mercy of Glasgow. The price of Glasgow coke, f/us the carriage, is the 
best price that any gas-works in the West of Scotland can obtain. You 
will see, if this is correct, that we are entirely in the hands of Glasgow 
in the sale of coke. 

I hope these few remarks will give you a light in what you have to 
say regarding this Commercial Section. To put the matter plainer, if 
Glasgow associates with the Commercial Section, the Committee may 
do some good work ; but if Glasgow stands off, the meetings will be in 
vain and fruitful of no good. Names Myvens 

Saltcoats, July 27, 1907. Jo ‘ 

[We do not appreciate the necessity for further discussing the ques- 
tion of Commercial Sections. They have without doubt proved their 
utility ; and we cannot countenance any suggestion of work of proved 
value being discouraged because there are a few men who take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by the prosecution of that work to 
carouse. Such men will always find opportunities. Just as reason- 
able would it be to suggest that all the excellent work of our technical 
societies should be abandoned on precisely the same ground. We are 
ever for the maintenance of a high standard of usefulness and conduct ; 
but we cannot align ourselves with those who suggest that utility and 
good shall be hustled on one side by something less virtuous. The 





general subject of Commercial Sections has been referred to in our 
editorial columns on various occasions ; and matter of a guiding nature 
will be found in the ‘‘ JournaL” for Sept. 9 and 16, 1902, March 1, 
1904, and Sept. 19 and 26, 1905.—Eb. J.G.L.] 





Distribution of Gas at Increased Pressure. 

S1r,—I fear the “‘ Student” whose letter on the above subject appears 
in the current number of the “ JourNaL ” will be plucked for short- 
sightedness if he ever sits for an examination. The reply to the 
question by which he was floored is, of course, that I do not live in the 
district of the Company with which I am associated as Engineer. 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, CuaaLes CanrantEe. 

July 24, 1907. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills Royal Assented: Brighouse Corporation Bill, Bude Gas Bill, 
Devonport Corporation Bill, Gas and Water Orders Confirmation 
Bill (No. 1), Great Yarmouth Water-Works and Lowestoft Water 
and Gas Bill, Heywood and Middleton Water Board Bill, King’s 
Norton and Northfield Urban District Council Bill, Leeds Cor- 
poration Bill, Penrith Urban District Council Bill, Pontypridd 
Urban District Council Bill, Southend Water Bill, Southport, 
Birkdale, and West Lancashire Water Board Bill, Tees Valley 


Water (Consolidation) Bill, Wisbech Water Bill, Worthing Gas 
Bill. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, July 22. 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY AND METER-RENTS. 


Mr. Tuorne asked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
was aware that the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council had given permission to the Gaslight and Coke Company to 
reimpose meter-rents, at a cost to the consumers of London of about 
£60,000 per annum ; and whether, in view of the pledge given by the 
Company that meter-rents, which had been abolished in 1895, should 
not be reimposed, he intended taking any action in the matter. 

Mr. Lioyp-GeEorGcE: I understand that the London County Council 
have acquiesced in the proposal of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
to modify the understanding made with the Council in 1903, so as 
to permit them to reimpose meter-rents (which were discontinued in 
1895), at an estimated cost to consumers of about {60,000 per annum, 
in lieu of raising the price of gas. This has been done subject to the 
Company giving an undertaking that the authorized dividend shall in 
future be calculated as if the price of their gas were 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet higher than that actually charged; that the price of gas to the 
Company’s ordinary consumers north of the Thames will not be in- 
creased beyond the present price of 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet for a 
period of one year; and that the annual meter charge for a three-light 
meter shall not exceed 1s. 8d. per annum. The Company appear to be 
acting within their statutory powers; and the Board of Trade do not 
seem to have any authority to intervene. I understand that the Public 
Control Committee of the London County Council were influenced in 
their recommendation by the fact that the poorer class of consumers 
who use automatic meters will not be affected by the change. 


Tuesday, July 23. 


METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD (CHARGES, &c.) BILL. 

On the order for the consideration of the Bill as amended (see ante, 
p- 46), 

Sir F. Bansury moved, as an amendment, the recommittal of the Bill 
to a Private Bill Committee, on the ground that, having been only before 
one Joint Committee of both Houses, the evidence of consumers and 
traders did not receive the consideration it should have had, and would 
have had if, in the ordinary course, it had gone through a Private 
Bill Committee in each House. A large increase in the charges for 
water would be imposed on consumers by the Bill—f100,000 additional 
in the City alone. In the interest of the smaller consumers especially 
he made his proposition. If there was a deficit on the Water Board’s 
administration, it should be met by a rate levied over the entire 
London area. 

Sir W. BuLt seconded the amendment. 

Mr. WaTERLOow said the object of the Bill was the equalization of 
water charges in the County of London. Asa matter of fact, it would 
create a fresh inequality between the areas inside and outside that of 
the London County Council. 

Mr. Burns said the amendment, if carried, would unquestionably 
kill the Bill for the year, and the large expenses of promotion would 
have to be incurred again. Uniformity could only be secured by rais- 
ing some and reducing other charges ; and the Water Board were only 
carrying out the duty imposed upon them by Parliament. The Water 
Board were under parliamentary constraint to come with the Bill, 
which had been thirteen days before a Joint Committee. The Com- 
mittee were unanimous in passing the Bill; and since then substantial 
concessions had been made to the trade and manufacturing interests. 
The Board would meet reasonable demands ; and he hoped London 
would not be exposed to the inconvenience of having the settlement of 
this question again delayed. 
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Mr. Lone supported the position taken by the President of the Local 
Government Board. Any solution of this question of the equalization 
of charges must, he said, cause dissatisfaction in some direction; and 
no reconsideration would improve the proposals of the present Bill. 

After some further remarks, the amendment was lost, on a division, 
by 53 to 163. 

Mr. FLETCHER moved the insertion of the following clause: ‘ Not- 
withstanding anything in this Act contained, the water-rates shall con- 
tinue to be payable according to the annual value of the house or build- 
ing, or part of a house or building, supplied with water by the Board ; 
and such annual value shall, except within the unions and parishes to 
which the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, extends, be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of section 68 of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, and shall in no case be less than the rateable value 
according to the poor-rate valuations.” 

Mr. W. F. D. Situ, in seconding the amendment, said that to pass 
this Bill before the Valuation Bill promised for next year was to put 
the cart before the horse. 

Lord R. Ceci said this was a measure of enormous importance, and 
the House was asked to discuss it after midnight, under circumstances 
when it was impossible to give it proper consideration. He moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. F. E. Situ seconded the motion. 

Mr. Burns hoped the motion would not be pressed, as the substance 
of the Bill had been decided. If the debate were adjourned, it would 
mean considering the Bill at an even later hour some future day. 

Oa a division, the motion was lost by a majority of 65. 

Mr. Dickinson expressed approval of the new clause, and called 
attention to the fact that it was supported by the London members on 
both sides of the House. 

After further debate, 

Mr. Burns opposed the amendment, and eventually it was rejected 
by a majority of 37. 

Mr. Cooper moved an amendment to transfer from the consumers to 
the Water Board the cost of laying and maintaining communication- 
pipes. 

Mr. Burns pointed out that at present the Board could not afford to 
undertake this additional charge. 

Sir W. Butt moved the adjournment of the debate, on the ground 
that a short conference between the contending parties would lead toa 
settlement between them of the remaining points of difference. 

uae seconded the motion ; and, it being 2.30 a.m., it was 
carried. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Lords Bill read a second time and committed: Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation Bill (No. 2). 

Lords Bills reported: Birkenhead Corporation Water Bill, Broad- 
stairs and St. Peter’s Urban District Water Bill, Colne Valley 
Water Bill, Portishead District Water Bill. 

Lords Bills read the third time and passed: Coventry Corporation 
Water Bill, Sheffield Corporation Bill, Tynemouth Corporation 
(Water) Bill. 


_— 
> 


COLNE VALLEY WATER BILL. 





House of Commons Committee.—Monday, July 22. 


(Before My, ARTHUR STANLEY, Chairman, Mr. Goocu, Mr. PEARSON, 
and Mr, Hawortu.) 


The object of this Bill is to confer further powers on the Colne 
Valley Water Company for the raising of capital and other purposes. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, K.C., and Mr. SypNEy HoLianp appeared 
for the promoters; Mr. BaLtrour Browne, K.C, and Mr. C. C. 
HvTCHINSON represented the Hertfordshire County Council, who were 
petitioners against the Bill. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case on behalf of the pro- 
moters, said the Company were incorporated by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1873. By the Act they were given statutory power to supply 
water ; the limits of the district then being the parishes of Bushey, 
Aldenham, and Elstree, in Hertfordshire, and the parishes of Stan- 
more, Edgware, Pinner, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Kingsbury, and part of 
Hendon in tbe County of Middlesex. They were also authorized to 
sink a well, to erect a pumping-station at Bushey, and to acquire by 
agreement a quantity of land not exceeding five acres. The water 
went through Clark’s softening process; and the Company had at all 
times given an excellent supply of very good quality. In 1885, the 
Company were authorized to purchase the Harrow Water Company’s 
undertaking ; and the limits of the Company were extended so as to 
include the parish of Harrow. Under this Act the Company were also 
authorized to acquire, by agreement, an area of land not exceeding 
20 acres. In 1894, another Act was passed (the Central Middlesex 
Water Act), which authorized the Central Middlesex Water Com- 
pany to transfer to the Colne Valley Company that part of their 
undertaking which was in the parish of Aldenham and Sudbury. 
In order to provide for the increasing requirements, they had set 
about sinking a well, called the Eastbury Pumping-Station. This 
was being done upon land acquired by agreement under the 1885 
Act. The area was one acre. Already a very large sum of money 
had been spent upon this pumping-station. The well had been 
sunk to a depth of some 165 feet, but was not yet completed. There 
was power to go deeper; and they must do so in order to get the 
necessary water. The Company in their early days had great difficulty 
in raising money; and for some years no dividend was paid. After 
this, a small one began to be paid; and as the district increased, it went 
on until eventually a dividend at the rate of 94 per cent. was paid—the 
average from 1873 to the present time coming out at 3} to 34 per cent. 
In latter years, when the success of the Company became assured, the 
auction clauses also came into play, with the result that a good deal of 
capital was raised at very substantial premiums. These premiums had 
gone into the capital account of the Company, but bore no dividend 





whatever. The Directors had received no fees for twenty years. After 
this they were voted, he thought, {50 a year each. This had been 
increased more recently. The time had now come when the capital of 
the Company was practically exhausted. He thought there was some 
£12,000, which was now being issued. By clause 4 of the present Bill 
they sought power to raise £240,000 as share capital, and by clause 14 
one-fourth of this sum (£60,000) by way of borrowing powers—making 
£300,000 in all. This would enable the Company to carry on their 
undertaking without going to Parliament again for a period of some 
fourteen years. When the Bill came before the other House, it was 
opposed by the Middlesex County Council and by eight local authori- 
ties. He thought the main ground of their opposition was that the 
authorized charges of the Company were too high ; that they varied in 
different parts of the district ; and that they ought tobe reduced. The 
varying charges were accounted for by the fact that the Company had 
subsequently acquired the Harrow Company and a portion of the 
Central Middlesex Company’s undertaking ; the Colne Valley Com- 
pany having one set of charges, the Harrow Company’s undertaking 
another, and the Central Middlesex Company a third set. When the 
Company were before the House of Lords’ Committee, having to face 
the Middlesex County Council and the eight local authorities men- 
tioned, the result was that terms were arranged that were quite satis- 
factory to all. A number of clauses were inserted in the Bill after 
these negotiations in order to give the protection which the local 
authorities and the County Council desired. The result was a 
very serious one indeed to the Company, because the provisions 
mainly were that from Jan. 1, 1909, some alterations and reductions 
of the charges were to be made which would result in the Company’s 
income being reduced by £3400 a year. Then, again, at the end of 
December, 1913, a further reduction was to take place, which would 
have the effect of reducing the Company’s income by £1600 a year. 
When the two reductions came into play, the Company’s income would 
be reduced by no less than {5000 a year. Their then opponents were 
satisfied; and the eight local authoriiies and the Middlesex County 
Council having the assurance that these provisions would be made in 
the Bill, and seeing the clauses that were inserted, went away perfectly 
satisfied ; and the Bill was passed, Now they were met with another 
petition—that of the Hertfordshire County Council. They did not peti- 
tion in the first House at all. Counsel having dealt with this petition, 
pointed out that, by clause 29 of the Bill, which had been agreed with 
the Middlesex County Council, provision had been made that the 
supply should be at the fixed rate of 9d., and that it should include the 
purposes mentioned in section 37 of the Act of 1847—‘ For the supply 
of water to all court-houses and public elementary schools within the 
limits of supply.” So far as the Hertfordshire County Council were 
concerned, the Company had not the least objection to giving them 
exactly what had been given to the Middlesex Council. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said if the promoters were going to put in a 
clause that they were not going to give a supply of water, but would 
make a guarantee that the Hertfordshire County Council would get a 
supply of water at that rate, he would be satisfied. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp promised to consider the question. At the 
moment all he desired to say was that section 37 was—‘ in all the pipes 
to which any fire-plug shall be fixed, the undertakers shall provide and 
keep constantly laid on unless prevented by frost, unusual drought, or 
other unavoidable accidents, or during necessary repairs.’’ This was 
the obligation he was now under ; and the difference was that, in this 
section, it was to be at a price to be agreed, or, failing agreement, to 
be settled by the Justices. Now they agreed the price at once. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: For my purposes, it is compellable under the 
General Act. If you make it compellable to the purposes in the case 
of court-houses and other things, and give me it at 9d., I am satisfied. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: I have no objection to that at all. 

The CuHarrMAN: It is compellable in the case of clause 29 for the 
Middlesex County Council. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: If my friend thinks it is not sufficient, I 
will make it sufficient. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne pointed out that he did not want to prevent 
the Company completing any works they had begun. 

After a short adjournment, Mr. BaLrour Browne said that they had 
practically agreed clauses, which would not only satisfy the Hertford- 
shire County Council but the Commissioner of Works also. One was 
with regard to the mains in the streets (3 feet below), and the other 
dealt with the supply to elementary schools and court-houses at od., 
which they had bound themselves to do. The first was the most im- 
portant clause, because it was the one which was also petitioned 
against, or mentioned, by the Commissioner of Works, There was to 
be added to clause 33 of the Bill, asa substantive clause, the following : 


The Company shall not, after the passing of this Act, sink any new well 
upon, or construct any works for taking or intercepting water from, any 
lands unless such works and lands are specified in an Act of Parliament. 
But the provisions of this section shall not apply to the completion of the 
wells and works at Bushey or Eastbury. 


The petitioners thought, and he (Mr. Balfour Browne) was glad to say 
the Commissioner of Works thought, that it was a strong thing to say 
that, when the Company had begun the Eastbury Well, they should 
not be allowed to complete it. He was informed that the Company 
had also started certain works at Bushey ; and if they had begun them, 
the petitioners thought the Company should be allowed to complete 
them too. Therefore the restriction would be that they should not use 
any new work, or anything else which was to take away water from 
Hertfordshire, unless Parliament sanctioned it. 

The CHairMAN said the Committee were of opinion that the pre- 
amble was proved ; and the clauses having been adjusted, the Bill was 
ordered to be reported. 








Water Gas at Wigan.—_The Wigan Gas Committee have adopted 
a report of a Sub-Committee appointed to consider tenders for a car- 
buretted water-gas plant and to visit other towns where such installa- 
tions are in operation, and have decided to accept the tender of the 
Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, for the 
erection of a plant. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


Friday, July 26. 
(Before Justices Bray and A, T. LAWRENCE.) 


The King y. Justices of the County of London (ex parte the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company). 


This was a motion against a rule calling upon the Justices to show 
cause why a writ of certiorari should not issue to remove a judgment of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for the County of London into the High 
Court on an appeal by the South Metropolitan Gas Company against 
their assessment in various districts represented by the different 
Assessment Committees. * 


Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Terrett Paine appeared for 
the Justices of the County of London ; Mr. Cripps, K.C., Mr. Horace 
Avory, K.C., and Mr. Cox-Sincrair for the Woolwich Assessment 
Committee ; Mr. Avory and Mr. Harper for the Bermondsey Assess- 
ment Committee; Sir RALPH LITTLER, K.C.,and Mr. MARSHALL, K.C., 
for the Greenwich Assessment Committee; and Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., 
and Mr. Rype represented the Gas Company. 

Mr. Horace Avory, in support of the motion, said the only ground 
upon which the rule was obtained was that one of the Justices who 
formed the Court was disqualified through interest, and (or) possibility 
of bias. To put it in a word, the allegation was based on a statement 
that Mr. Willoughby, who was one of the Justices forming the Court, 
was the Chairman of the Holborn Assessment Committee, who were 
not a party to the appeal, and the Gas Company had no property in 
that district whatever. 

Justice Bray asked for the passages in the affidavit on which the rule 
was obtained. 

Mr. Horace Avory said it was the affidavit of Sir George Livesey, 
which stated the bald facts that the appeal was heard for seven days, 
and on the last day a unanimous judgment was given by the Court dis- 
missing all the appeals with costs; and that it was not until March 2 
—the third day of the hearing—that it came to his notice, or to the 
knowledge of any of the officials, that Mr. Willoughby was the Chair- 
man of a London Assessment Committee. It was not disputed that 
they learned this on the third day of the hearing; and it was not 
suggested that, when the fact came to their knowledge, they made 
any objection to it at all. So that, on the authority of many cases, 
if there was any ground for this objection, it was waived, as they 
continued to conduct the appeal before Mr. Willoughby. The ob- 
jection was not taken until after judgment had been given against 
them. A party who had an objection of this kind was not entitled to 
sit by and take the chance of getting a judgment in his favour, and 
then, when it was against him, raise an objection. But he wished to 
deal with the matter on broader grounds. His submission was that 
there was no reason for suggesting any interest, or even possibility 
of bias—which was not sufficient, by-the-by—on the part of Mr. 
Willoughby, who was Chairman of an Assessment Committee in 
some other part of London. What it really amounted to was 
that because the gentleman was Chairman of an Assessment Com- 
mittee, he was a person likely to know something about the busi- 
ness being discussed before him. ‘“ From inquiries I have since 
caused to be made during the period of the appeals, the gentleman 
was, and still is, Chairman of the Holborn Borough Council, and as 
such must have taken part in revising the valuation list in which 
the Gaslight and Coke Company were rated in respect of their mains ; 
and the total of the sumsat which that Company were rated was speci- 
ally referred to in the cross-examination of the witnesses by the South 
Metropolitan Company in their appeal.’”’ This went to show that this 
gentleman had had experience of the rating of gas companies. 

Justice Bray asked whether there were any appeals pending by the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Mr. Horace Avory said there were none. Objections were made by 
that Company against the rating; but reductions were offered by the 
Committee which satisfied them. Even assuming that the gentleman was 
Chairman of the Assessment Committee, or that in this position he had 
judicially decided appeals of another company, it could be no objec- 
tion to his sitting to adjudicate upon the appeal of the South Metropoli- 
tan Company. The only result was to make him a person qualified to 
deal with such subject-matters. He (Mr. Avory) did not wish to argue 
the matter further upon general principles, because the very point had 
been decided in that Court within the last twelve months. 

Mr. Danckwerts pointed out that he called the attention of Mr. 
Justice Darling to that decision when the rule was applied for, and the 
learned Judge said the case ought to be considered on its merits. 

Mr. Horace Avory said in that casea similar rule had been obtained 
calling upon the Quarter Sessions of the County of Suffolk to show 
cause why their judgment should not be returned into Court on the 
ground that one of the members who heard the appeal was the Chair- 
man of an Assessment Committee in another part of the same county, 
in which it was suggested that questions as to the rating ofsporting rights 
would shortly come before them. But the Court held that, as a mem- 
ber of the Assessment Committee, he was only interested in having the 
proper value attached to the property, and the rule was discharged 
with costs. Mr. Willoughby had made an affidavit in which he said 
that he had been a Justice of the Peace since 1894 ; thatin 1901 he was 
appointed a member of the Committee of the Holborn Borough Council, 
becoming the Chairman in 1904; and that a number of the Justices 
were selected once a year to consider assessment appeals, and only 
those having a knowledge of rating were selected. In 1905, he was 
placed on the rota of Justices, and had sat and heard many appeals— 
one by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. He had never heard 
an appeal by the Gaslight and Coke Company, though, as Chairman of 
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the Committee, he had heard objections made by the Company in 1900 
when the rate was reduced by £600, From that decision there was 
no appeal. In 1905, the same Company objected; Mr. Ryde, on their 
behalf, contending for a valuation which worked out at 1o per cent. on 
the gross receipts, while the Committee asked for 11 percent. In the 
end, the latter view was adopted, which again resulted in a reduction ; 
and from this there was no appeal. At the time of hearing the present 
appeal, he had entirely forgotten the case of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. Then he said (what was quite unnecessary for him to say) 
that he was not biassed in favour of the Assessment Committee. 

Sir RaLpu LitTLer said his case was exactly the same. He was not 
quite disposed to go as far as Mr. Avory had, as he had put on one side 
the question of waiver. It was well known that if such an objection as 
the present was to be taken, it must be taken at once. In no case had 
it been permitted for the person to stand by on the chance of getting a 
judgment in his favour. There were very few more astute gentlemen 
than Sir George Livesey ; and his principal witness, Mr. Ryde, had 
actually appeared before Mr. Willoughby at the Assessment Committee. 
Having cited the cases of the Queen v. Cumberland Justices and Allinson v. 
General Medical Council, he submitted that it would be a mischievous 
thing to hold that, because a gentleman had been on Assessment Com- 
mittees in one part of London, he was incapacitated from sitting in 
another place. 

Mr. DancxwertTs remarked that he had seldom heard a case which 
was said to be so very clear subjected to so much effort to obscure it. 
If it was so clear, he could not understand why such a large array of 
Counsel had been brought in on the other side. 

Justice Bray said that the matter was no doubt important. 

Mr. DaNcKWERTS agreed, but thought his learned friend Mr. Horace 
Avory was fully competent to deal with it. When the rule was granted, 
Mr. Justice Darling expressed the opinion that the Suffolk case had no 
bearing upon the present one; and he would show presently why it had 
not. Though six Justices took part in the hearing of this appeal, they 
did not all attend throughout the case—in fact, the Chairman was the 
only one who was present on all occasions. Mr. Willoughby was there 
four times. 

Mr. Horace Avory remarked that the rule was not obtained on that 
ground. 

Mr. Dancxwenrts said the judgment was delivered by the Chairman 
and two others; the remaining threehaving disappeared. Though Sir 
George Livesey was aware on March 2 that Mr. Willoughby was the 
Chairman of the Assessment Committee, yet he did not know that it 
was a point on which he could object to his competency. Therefore 
this was a good answer to the question of waiver. With regard to 
Mr. Ryde, it was a novelty for him to hear that a person who was 
present in the capacity of witness was capable of objecting to the con- 
stitution of the Court. The Counsel for the Gas Company knew 
nothing about Mr. Willoughby, so that they were not in a position to 
consider the matter at all. But what did happen was this: On the 
second day, Mr. Wallace asked, as Mr. Willoughby could not be there 
the whole of the next time the Court sat, whether the parties would 
object to him if he undertook to read the shorthand notes. The parties 
naturally said they would not object. But when Mr. Willoughby’s 
absence extended to three days, the matter grew different, and things got 
to such a pass that on the fifth day Mr. Wallace was left in sole possession 
ofthe Bench. Then he(Mr. Danckwerts) took the objection that he was 
not going tosubmit any more to the case being decided by Justices who 
were not present, and said it had better be decided by the Chairman alone. 
However, that was over-ruled, though he did object to Mr. Willoughby 
sharing in the judgment. Coming to the substantive point, he sub- 
mitted that this was really a very serious objection. The case was 
very different from the Suffolk case, as here the county rate was fixed 
on a basis of itsown. It did not matter what was the amount arrived 
at in any particular Union; and the members of the Assessment Com- 
mittee being members of an adjoining Union had no bias. Not only 
was it of the greatest importance that the Courts should be in fact un- 
biassed, but it was still more important that suitors should believe 
them to be unbiassed. In the Metropolis, the system was entirely 
different. Under the Valuation Act of 1849, every occupation through- 
out the Metropolis was put in one or other of the valuation lists, and 
by section 45 the list was made conclusive for a number of rates which 
were spread over the whole of the Metropolis. Among these, for 
example, was the education rate and the county rate. The result was 
that any parish in any part of the Metropolis had a direct interest that 
every other parish should be rated up to its proper limits. This 
differentiated the present case from the Suffolk one. Mr. Willoughby 
had a direct interest in seeing that other parishes were rated up to the 
highest point. 

Justice Bray: So has every ratepayer. 

Mr. DanckwertTs said that as a member of the Borough Council 
Mr. Willoughby had an interest, or duty, to see that there was no more 
put upon his borough than could be lawfully put upon it. 

Justice Bray asked whether that was not going too far.” 

Mr. Danckwerts thought not. His next point was that Mr. Wil- 
loughby, as a member of the Assessment Committee, was disqualified 
from sitting; for there was a real possibility of bias, as Mr. Willoughby 
was alive to the importance of not reducing the assessment. Of course, 
one way of getting low rates in his own district was to put them up in 
another, especially when the appellant was a large cormpany such as 
the South Metropolitan Company, who paid £85,000 in rates. 

Justice Bray asked what interest Mr. Willoughby had other thana 
pecuniary interest ? 

Mr. Dancxwerts replied that, as a member of the Borough Council, 
he had a duty, and interest, to all his constituents which rendered him 
liable to the suspicion of bias. Every subject of the realm ought to 
have the well-assured conviction that when he came into a Court of 
Justice, there would be no possibility of the judgment being influenced 
by bias ; and this proposition could not be answered in favour of Mr. 
Willoughby. 

Mr. Rype followed on the same side, and said it was not alleged by 
the appellants that Mr. Willoughby was consciously biassed in favour 
of the respondents ; but the Company did allege that, in law, he was 
unconsciously biassed, and any reasonable litigant might suspect him 
of bias. 
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Justice Bray asked whether he was open to that charge simply 
because he was a member of a Borough Council. 

Mr. Rype answered in the affirmative. There was a widespread 
suspicion among railway and gas companies that they did not get fair 
treatment at the hands of local authorities in the election of whose 
members they had no voice. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


Justice Bray, in delivering judgment, said the Court were asked to 
make absolute a rule which had been obtained that a writ of certiorari 
should issue directed to certain parishes to remove into the Court an 
order made on April 30 dismissing the appeals by the Company against 
their assessment, upon the ground that one of the Justices was dis- 
qualified through ‘‘ interest’’ and (or) possibility of bias. Whatever 
“interest” might mean there, he would first consider the question of pecu- 
niary interest. It was admitted that Mr. Willoughby had no pecuniary 
interest except as a ratepayer; and Mr. Danckwerts had admitted that 
he did not proceed upon this ground. Therefore it must be some other 
‘* interest ” than a pecuniary one on which it wassaid he was disqualified 
from acting. Now, what was Mr. Willoughby’s position? He wasa 
member of the Holborn Borough Council, and was chosen by the 
Council as a member of the Assessment Committee, and became the 
Chairman. He would take the test which was laid down in Allinson’s 
case as the test to be applied to the present, though it went very far 
indeed, and he was not quite certain himself that he should go that 
length. Lord Esher there said that any person who took part in the 
administration of law should not be in such a position that he would 
be suspected of bias—that it was highly desirable that justice should 
only be administered by persons who could not be suspected of any 
improper motives. There were some people whose minds were so 
perverse that they would suspect without any ground whatever. 
The man’s position must be such as that in substance and fact 
he could not be suspected—not that any perverse mind could not 
suspect him, but that he must bear such relation to the matter 
that he could not reasonably be suspected of being biassed. Now 
the question which the Court had to consider was whether Mr. Wil- 
loughby could be reasonably suspected of being biassed. On what 
ground? It was said upon the ground that he was a member of the 
Borough Council. Mr. Danckwerts had stated that every borough 
council had an interest in the rating of every other parish being as 
high as it possibly could be, because rates would be to a certain extent 
diminished thereby. Therefore it was said that a member of the 
Council must be suspected of being biassed because it was his duty to 
see that his parish was treated perfectly fairly. This seemed absolutely 
too remote; and it was rather the ingenious mind of Mr. Danckwerts 
which had suggested it, than the mind of any reasonable man. That 
point certainly was not put forward in Sir George Livesey’s affidavit 
as the ground. If one went into such minutie, it was difficult to see 
who could not be suspected of being biassed. He did not think it 
would occur to any reasonable man that, if he was elected to a borough 
council, it was his duty to put up the rating of other parishes. When 
the question was put to Mr. Ryde, he answered it by saying that this was 
a company, and that companies were not allowed to have votes in the 
election of members of the borough council, which they considered a 
very great grievance. He did not say that it was not a grievance; 
but he could not agree in thinking that every borough councillor 
would do an injustice. If they were to allow these matters to 
be taken as a suspicion of bias, there would be no end to appli- 
cations like the present. The question was, in substance and in 
fact, whether a reasonable person would suspect a man like Mr. 
Willoughby of bias merely because he was a member of a borough 
council. This ground clearly failed. Then there was another, and 
different ground, put forward in the affidavit, though it had not been 
very much pressed—that it would be his duty to consider objections 
made by the Gaslight and Coke Company, and therefore he was not 
fit to sit and deal with this question. That point was entirely disposed 
of by the Suffolk case. Upon the whole, he was of opinion that the 
application failed, and that the rule must be discharged. 

Justice LawRENCE said he was of the same opinion. He did not 
desire in the slightest degree to diminish the stringency of the law 
which required that every tribunal was to be without interest in the 
matters in dispute. This was an invariable principle which should be 
maintained at high-water mark. But the present case did not come 
within any of the authorities cited. He could not see that there was 
any interest at all. One had been mentioned—viz., that of a rate- 
payer. But this had been given up; and the other matters did not seem 
to come within the meaning of ‘ interest.’’ The only thing that 
possibly could be suggested was that Mr. Willoughby was a borough 
councillor, and a member of a different Assessment Committee, But 
this was tooremote. In fact, there was no ground for saying that the 
possibility of bias existed in the sense of which the law took cogniz- 
ance. All that could be said of Mr. Willoughby was that he had had 
large experience in matters of rating, and was of considerable assist- 
ance to the Chairman in deciding the present case. Though it was 
true that companies did not get very sympathetic treatment from local 
authorities, still this was not a ground for suspecting bias. 

The rule was therefore discharged, with costs. 








Lord Joicey and Municipal Expenditure.—At the annual meeting 


. of the Newcastle and Gatesbead Chamber of Commerce, held last 


Wednesday. in Newcastle, Lord Joicey was elected President in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Charles Mark Palmer. Addressing the Chamber, 
Lord Joicey alluded to municipal expenditure, and said that if com- 
mercial men could get their capital as easily as municipalities did they 
would probably see enterprise go very much more quickly than it was 
doing at present. As time went on, those who supplied the money 
would watch with a little more jealousy the outpourings of cash for 
these purposes. Municipal enterprises were apt to become like other 
concerns not directed by one head. It was difficult to keep down ex- 
travagances, and limit expenditure to things which were likely to be 
profitable, and were actually required. The wider the field and the less 
the control over that field, the greater was the tendency to spend money 
without due cause. 
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GREENWICH POLICE COURT.—Friday, July 26. 


(Before Mr, Cectt CHAPMAN.) 
Lewisham Borough Councif vy. South Suburban Gas Company. 
An Alleged Nuisance—The Disposal of a Gasholder’s Tank Water. 


The hearing of this case was resumed to-day. It will be remembered 
the summons was issued, on the application of the Lewisham Borough 
Council (who were moved to take action by certain inhabitants in the 
district), against the South Suburban Gas Company for causing effluvia 
in the manufacture of gas. The proceedings on the first hearing were 
reported last week. 


Mr. A. H. Poyser appeared for the Borough Council; Sir CHarLEs 
MatTTHeEws, K.C., for the Company. 

Sir CHARLES MATTHEWS now submitted that the proceedings were 
ultva vives. The summons was dated June 21. He thought he should 
be able to prove clearly that the necessary alterations to the Com- 
pany's holders were commenced on April 9, and were concluded by 
May 24; and the section of the Public Health Act of 1891 relating’ to 
the matter referred to a nuisance or an alleged nuisance in existence 
at the time the proceedings were taken. 

His Worsuip: It is a summons for what is in the nature of an 
existing nuisance. 

Sir CHARLES MatTHEws (proceeding) said the date of the alleged 
nuisance was April 11, while the summons was June 21. That the 
alleged nuisance should be in existence at the time of the proceedings 
was clear from the nature of the wording of the section itself; other- 
wise a great hardship would be thrown upon the defence. 

Mr. Poyser thought this was a misapprehension of the intention of 
the section of the Act. The section dealt with a penalty for a wrongful 
act which had been committed by the GasCompany. There wasa fine 
imposed for any particular nuisance caused by them. This was not 
the section where an order was made to abate a nuisance. 

Sir CuarLEs MatTHEws: The proceedings in the Police Court are 
surely to put an end to anything that exists, and not for a thing that 
is past. 

Mr. PoyseER maintained that, if the section was read clearly, it might 
be deemed to also refer to a past thing, because it said ‘‘ unless it is 
shown that such person has used the best practicable means.” Con- 
tinuing (after further discussion), learned Counsel said the moment a 
nuisance was committed, there was a liability to fine; and he was 
asking for a fine that day, and not for an order to abate a nuisance. 

Sir CyarLes MATTHEWws said the point was before his Worship. But 
before leaving it, he should like to cal! attention to sub section 2 of 
section 21, under which his Worship had certain power. . It said: 
‘* Provided that the Court may suspend its final determination on con- 
dition that the person complained of undertakes to adopt, within a 
reasonable time, such means as the Court may deem practicable, and 
order to be carried into effect, for abating the nuisance, or mitigating 
or preventing the injurious effects of the effluvia.”’ Throughout it ran 
‘*to be’’ a nuisance, and not ‘‘ to have been”’ a nuisance. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, examined by Sir CHARLES MATTHEWS, said he 
was Engineer to the defendant Company, and had had some 30 years’ 
experience in the management of gas-works. Owing to the increasing 
consumption of gas in the district served by his Company, it had become 
necessary to enlarge two of the holders—Nos. 7 and 8. They were at 
the present time adding a fourth lift to them; and in order to put the 
rest-stones in the bottom of the tanks, it was necessary to take out the 
water. It was originally intended to alter only one of the holders— 
No. 8—this year ; but when they proceeded to pump the water out of 
the tank, and had reached a depth of about 26 feet, they found the water 
from the adjacent tank, which was only about 30 feet distant, was finding 
its way through the bottom of the tank of No. 8. It therefore became 
necessary to immediately take the water outof No. 7, so as to prevent it 
suddenly rushing into the other one. The pumping from No. 8 holder 
beganon April 8, and from No. 7 on May 9. The pumping from No. 7 
finished on May 22, and from No. 8 on May 24. This completed the 
work, so far as removing the water from the tank was concerned. The 
water had been in the tanks in one case for 17 years, and in the other 
for 26 years. It was impossible to add the fourth lift without taking 
the water from the tanks. It was drawn out by a steam-pump, and 
conveyed by a cast-iron pipe into the drain which ran through the works 
into the sewer. The water was quite clear, and free from any solid 
impurity. It was strongly impregnated with gas. It had no chemical 
action whatever ; but it was exceedingly difficult to rid it of its gassy 
impregnation. He had tried various means of robbing it of smell, but 
had not succeeded. It was neither acid nor alkaline, nor did it con- 
tain any sulphuretted hydrogen. It was impossible for Mr. Redgrave 
(ante, p. 257) to have smelt sulphuretted hydrogen passing through the 
air the distance of his house from the works. It was possible, of 
course, for the smell of gas to have travelled along the sewers, and to 
have come out from the ventilator gratings, of which there were two 
right in front of Mr. Redgrave’s house; but it was-not possible for the 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen to have been carried by the water, as 
there was no sulphuretted hydrogen in it. He thought the smell from 
the water that had been so long imprisoned might reach perhaps from 
100 to 150 yards from the works; but he could not conceive of there 
being any smell from it beyond that distance. At the time of receiving 
the complaints, he had, with several others, been round the roads 
nearest the works ; and they did not detect any smell. In making the 
alterations to the ncJders, everything possible was done to ensure that 
there should be a minimum of effluvia. There was only one way of 
dealing with water from a holder tank, and that was to pump it out, 
carry it in a closed pipe into the sewer, and to do it as quickly as 
possible. That they did in this case. He had no doubt that Mr. 
Furneaux did smell something when passing along the roadway just 
outside the works. The smell of the holder water was a distinctly 
gassy one; and it might be disagreeable to some people. It was dif- 
ferent from a strong sewer smell, which was a putrid and highly acrid 
smell. Only two or three days since, he was woke up in the night by 
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the smell from a sewer-ventilator. His bedroom was filled with the 
odour. It was a foggy morning. He knew that many other people 
noticed the smell. An attenuated sewer smell might be very easily 
mistaken by some people for a gas smell. 

[A sample of water from a gasholder tank was here produced. It 
was clear, and had little smell. Witness stated that the tank from 
which it was taken had been in use thirty years; and his Worship, on 
smelling it, remarked that there was nothing offensive about it. ] 

In further examination, witness spoke to a visit to the works of two 
Sanitary Inspectors on April 17, and they returned on April 19, accom- 
panied by Dr. Harris, the Medical Officer of Health. He (witness), 
with his chief foreman, went with Dr. Harris and the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors to see the gasholders. He showed them exactly what was being 
done, and explained that they had been pumping the water out and 
putting it into the sewers since April 8. At the time they were there, 
the pump had temporarily stopped. He told Dr. Harris that he knew 
of no other way of dealing with the water, and asked him if he could 
suggest any other. He said ‘‘ No,” and added, ‘‘ Put it into the sewer, 
but don’t put it into the river.” They had been putting the water into 
the sewer from April 8 to 19; and he was anxious to know if Dr. Harris 
could suggest a better way of dealing with it. Dr. Harris also remarked: 
“Tl know you must do this sort of thing; and I want you to do it as 
quickly as you can, and with as little nuisance as possible.” That was 
what he (witness) did—pumped it into the drain to the sewer as fast 
as the former could carry it off. Witness also spoke to another visit 
of the Sanitary Inspectors on May 28—four days after the tanks 
had been emptied. On this occasion, it was the Medical Officer 
who had been awakened from his sleep by some nauseous smell. 
He (Mr. Shoubridge) wished the Sanitary Inspectors to imme- 
diately go round the works to see whether they could find any- 
thing that could possibly cause smell; and he showed them, by 
the wind records kept at the works, that the wind at the time Dr. 
Harris was inconvenienced was blowing away from his house to the 
works. He told the men to suggest to Dr. Harris that there must be 
something nearer to his dwelling that caused the smell which he had 
mistaken for a gas-works smell. The Sanitary Inspectors agreed on 
that occasion that the smell complained of could not have come from 
the gas-works. With this exception, there had been no complaint 
since May 24, when the pumping ended. The smells from the works in 
1904 were caused by the removal of the foul lime from the purifier-boxes 
—lime being then used in the purification of the gas. The Chairman 
of the Company (Sir George Livesey), through a Bill in Parliament, 
obtained their release from the obligation to purify by lime. The 
last of the lime purifiers was emptied on Sept. 24, 1904. Lime had not 
since been used ; so that the smell in the spring of this year could not 
have been the same as in 1904. Oxide was now solely used ; and there 
was no offensive smell from it, nor a smell that would travel. Mr. 
Redgrave had suggested that the explanation of the smell was some 
process of gas enrichment; but they had now abandoned enrichment. 
Through the lower standard of illuminating power allowed by the Com- 
pany’s last Act, there was no necessity for any enrichment. Regard- 
ing Mr. Walter Mason’s statement that what caused the smell also 
produced an oily film on the leaves of plants, this was an entire mis- 
apprehension. In proof of this, a number of the other gentlemen who 
were present—one particularly, Mr. Selfe, who lived much nearer the 
works—had a splendid show of flowers, growing most luxuriantly, at 
the present time. Mr. Furneaux had also a splendid garden. At the 
foot of Mr. Mason’s garden was the Sydenham Recreation Ground, 
where could be seen at any time a fine display of flowers. Two of the 
most famous nurseries in the kingdom—Messrs. Carter's and Messrs, 
Laing’s—were under } mile from the works; and they had never had 
complaints from them. He was sure the smell could not have been 
carried through the atmosphere the distance spoken to by the witnesses ; 
and he could not account for the smells in any other way than that 
they came up through the sewer gratings. The best practicable means 
were used for preventing and abating any nuisance; and speaking 
after an experience of over thirty years, during which he had emptied 
a great many gasholder tanks, he knew of no other plan that could 
possibly have been adopted. 

Cross-examined: It was impossible for smell from the works to be 
carried by means of the air so far as Dacres Road. The witnesses at 
the previous hearing were all highly reputable and excellent gentlemen. 
He did not dispute that Mr. Furneaux might have noticed a strong smell 
on passing the works ; but he must have carried it in his nose up to 
his house. He probably noticed a strong smell on passing the works, 
and, thinking badly of it, no doubt it lingered with him. He (witness) 
was quite certain of this, that had Mr. Furneaux been coming from 
his house towards the works, be would not have detected the same 
smell at his house. Their enrichment process was discontinued in 
1906. The process was carburetted water gas; and the storage of the 
gas might have left a film on the water in the gasholder tank. The 
gas, however, was stored mixed with coal gas. Questioned as to 
whether there was not a great deposit from this, both on the water and 
under the water, he said there was not a great deposit, but he did not 
say there was no deposit at all. There was just a floating film on the 
top of the water; and when the water was taken out of the tanks, a 
filmy deposit was left on theclay bottom. It did not adhere to the side 
plates of the holder at all, or to the sides of the tank. Itsimply rested 
asa thin film on the bottom of the tank. He could give no reason 
at all why the smell complained of was worse on April 11—the day 
might have been a very hot one. He had heard the witnesses speak of 
offensive smells in March ; but they could not have been from the tank 
water. There was nothing in their ordinary operations that could 
have caused this smell. But it was possible that the smell coming up 
on the line of the sewers, where the tank water was being put in, might 
cause people to complain. The filmy deposit on the bottom of the 
holder tank was not thicker than a sheet of notepaper. The water 
used in the tanks was river water ; and there was a sediment from the 
river water—the alluvial soil that came down with the river. When 
the water became quiescent, this settled out, and sank to the bottom 
of the tank. He could not say whether the sediment was permeated 
with the smell of the gas the same as the water. The sediment was 
exposed to the air on the water being pumped out; and it simply dried 
up on the surface. When the holder was first opened, of course the 





water would smell stronger than the sample in the bottle, because the 
water covered a large area—the holder being 150 feet in diameter. 
Questioned as to whether there was any other process at the works 
that would produce smell, witness said there was nothing done there 
that was not done at all gas-works. When coke was quenched with 
water, a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen was liberated. This 
was a process, however, that was going on day and night in all gas- 
works ; and the smell was not one that could be noticed beyond the 
confines of the works. He knew men were sent into the sewers at 
night to clear obstructions, because there was so much water going 
into them in the daytime that they could not work there. 

Re-examined: There had been men working in the holder tanks for 
some considerable time; there were nearly 100 working there now. 
He had never heard of any ill-health among the men. Asked whether 
there was anything coming from the works during the time of the 
holder alterations other than the smell produced by the tank water, he 
said there was nothing but the ordinary gas-works smell. If the smell 
travelled along the sewers, it might be noticed, where there were venti- 
lator openings, possibly a mile away. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter said he had had to empty several gasholder 
tanks in the manner described by Mr. Shoubridge; and he thought 
that was the only way of emptying them. In his opinion, it was the 
proper treatment to put the water in the drains; he knew of no other 
means of dealing with it. When the water in the tank was exposed, 
there was undoubtedly some smell. It was avery characteristic smell ; 
and when once smelt, he did not think it would ever be forgotten. The 
evidence of Dr. Harris in this respect was correct; it was quite a 
characteristic smell. The sample of water that had been put in was a 
fair one of the water ordinarily found in gasholder tanks. To smell it 
in small quantities, it was not offensive, but in large quantities, such as 
in the holder tanks, he thought many people would say it was un- 
pleasant—nothing more. To use anillustration. Some perfumes that 
in small quantities were pleasant, in large quantities were offensive. 
It was exactly the same with the sample of tank water, which was a 
truly representative one, and the water in the tank. As to its carrying 
power, he had emptied several tanks, and had never had any com- 
plaint of a smell farther away than 30 or 40 yards. Those who com- 
plained most in his experience were the people living in premises back- 
ing on to the works where the holders were. He had had to empty 
several of the gasholder tanks near to the Kennington cricket ground ; 
and it was impossible to smell any of those in passing through the 
roads in the neighbourhood. The gentleman who at the last hearing 
said he did notice the smell near the gas-works might have done so ; 
but with the others, he (witness) asserted it was impossible. 

His Worsuip: What I have to find out is, how these gentlemen who 
complain have come to smell what they have described, and how they 
have come to be mistaken. They say they can only trace it to the gas- 
works. I have to find some solution. You have helped me by saying 
that the smell from the tank water could not have reached the distance. 
Therefore it must have been something else. I have to find out that 
‘* something else.”’ 

Examination continued: As to sulphuretted hydrogen, they were 
troubled with it in the days of lime purification. It was only given 
off in small quantities in the quenching of coke. He had managed two 
large works, and had never known any complaints to arise from the 
quenching of coke. The smell that was given off was much the same 
as that which arose from the quenching of a fire. It was due to the 
sulphuretted hydrogen in it. The quantities, however, were so small 
that the smell was quite local, and disappeared within the confines of 
the works. There was another reason why this could not have been 
the cause of the complaints of the gentlemen who gave evidence the 
previous week. If there had been a sufficient quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen discharged from the works to reach 7oo and more yards 
away, the whole neighbourhood would have been up in arms; for 
the people residing 700 yards away would only have got (so to 
speak) the ‘“‘fag-end” of the sulphuretted hydrogen. He did not 
think the people in between would have been peaceable under the cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, the whole of the silver in their houses would 
have been blackened. Sulphuretted hydrogen in large quantities did 
deposit not only on plants, but in the roadway, something of an oily 
nature; but to do this it had to be present in large quantities—such 
as would be produced by lime purification. Where the process of 
purification was by oxide, it would be quite impossible for there to be 
any such escape of sulphuretted hydrogen. Sulphuretted hydrogen did 
come from sewers in small quantities ; and he believed it was due to 
the decomposing organic matter. He thought it was perhaps owing 
to this that those who were accustomed to search for escapes of gas 
differentiated between the two—coal gas and sewer gas—by reason of 
tbe fact that sewer gas produced nausea that did not arise from coal 
gas. Asked as to what, in his opinion, was the source of the complaint 
made by the witnesses at the previous hearing, witness said, when he 
heard their evidence, he could not help thinking of a similar experience 
of his own in managing a works. The Medical Officer of Health paid 
him one or two visits, because the House of Commons had been com- 
plaining of nauseous smells. The Medical Officer came to his works 
simply because they were the nearest to the House; but, in the end, it 
was found that it was the sewage system of the House itself that was 
defective, and some £11,000 had to be spent in putting it right. 

Sir CHARLES MatTHEWs: What in your opinion was the justifiable 
source of the complaint of these gentlemen ? 

Witness: That is a difficult question. I can only tel’ you that, in 
my opinion, it was not the gas-works. I visited the works in Decem- 
ber last, and spent several hours there. The manufacturing operations 
were then in full swing. I went there again a fortnight ago, when 
things were quieter. They are admirably conducted works. 

Cross-examined : He had not had experience with the manufacture 
of carburetted water gas as carried out at Sydenham ; but he had with 
enrichment by oil. He knew there was a deposit produced by car- 
buretted water gas on the tank water; but he did not agree witb the 
suggestion as to there being any pungent smell. Anyone who was 
working where there was sulphuretted bydrogen would be glad to go 
to water gas asarelief. As to water gas being a nuisance, its manu- 
facture was carried on in most corporation gas-works in the country ; 
and he did not think they would carry on a nuisance. Any smell that 
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was produced would be diffused long before it reached such a distance 
as the Dacres Road. As to the film of deposit at the bottom of the 
gasholder tank, he had not smelt it from the top of the tank. There 
might be a little reek rising from it ; and he daresay if one put his head 
over the tank that he would be conscious he was not looking intoa 
water-works reservoir, but into a gasholder tank. This, however, 
could not have caused the smell in Dacres Road. They would have 
to pay their men double money if the thing was so bad as that. The 
smell in Dacres Road might have come from the sewers. 

Mr. Poyser: I suggest to you that this film as it has been called— 
or the sediment I would rather call it—was the cause of the smell ? 

Witness replied in the negative. He thought there had been a little 
confusion over the film and the sediment. There would be no film on 
the top of the water other than an immeasurably thin one—as thin asa 
sheet of note paper it had been said, but it would be much thinner than 
that. Nothing more would be resting on the surface of the tank. No 
water-gas enrichment had been going on at these works for some 
months; and therefore any oily matter would have been volatilized, 
and have gone forward with the gas. That disposed of the film. On 
the bottom of the tank there would have been a little settlement of 
naphthalene. This deposit looked about } inch thick; it might have 
been less. He believed that 4 gallon would have produced the film 
over the whole of the tank ; it was so thin. 

There was some discussion at this point as to a further adjournment. 
In the course of it, 

His Worsuip said that the impression made upon him by the gentle- 
men who had given evidence the previous week was that there had been 
a nuisance which, although it had been scotched, had not been killed, 
and which, by a little more pressure, might be completely destroyed. 
This was his first impression, but he could not reconcile it now with the 
evidence of the Company’s witnesses. Any impression there was had 
been relaxed. Later on, he asked if there was no possibility of tracing 
the nuisance to any particular cause. At the present, he should say 
the smell had nothing whatever to do with the water in the holder tanks. 
It must be from some other cause. Therefore it seemed to him the 
cause was not a temporary one; it was something larger than that. 
What they had to do was to make it impossible for these gentlemen 
to suffer as they had hitherto suffered. 

Sir CHarLes MatTHEws asked whether it would not be a reasonable 
thing that the matter should be adjourned (say) for two months; and 
then during August and September, both parties could be watching 
very closely for the purpose of seeing where the cause of offence did 
come from. If they could only discover what the offending cause was, 
it would be a good way of spending the two months. 

His Worsuip: The case being met as it is by a complete denial on 
the part of the Company, and a complete assertion of a most definite 
character by two gas experts that they cannot, by the utmost stretch 
of imagination, trace this smell to the gas-works, it does seem to me 
essential that the evidence that has been brought before the Court 
should be supplemented by people of an expert character who should 
really find out whether the smell does exist, and whether it does or 
does not come from the sewers. Personally, from the evidence on the 
positive side, I think there is-no tracing it to the sewers. But it would 
be a great advantage to the Court, in making up its mind, to have this 
thing very carefully watched by people engaged for that particular 
purpose ; and as defendants had offered the suggestion that they were 
willing in these two months to submit themselves to careful examina- 
tion by experts, it would be a great advantage to everybody, and a 
good thing. 

Mr. TempLerR Down (Solicitor to the Council): The cost of watching 
will be considerable. 

His Worsuip: Then it will have to be paid by the defendants, if the 
case goes against them. 

Mr. TEMPLER Down: I do not think the trouble will occur again in 
the next two months. 

His Worsuir: That will be evidence that it can be stopped. The 
case will not be neglected because it is put off, and the defendants will 
not escape their liabilities. 

Mr. Poyser: And we shall be in a position to make a rebutting case. 

His WorsuipP: I desire you should be, and that the nuisance should 
be traced to its source. The defendants will have to pay something 
besides the fine if it is traced to them. The matter will now be ad- 
journed sine die ; and a day will be named for a further sitting in about 
two months’ time. 














Water Purchase Bill for Skegness.—At a special meeting, the 
Skegness Urban District Council have decided (with one dissentient) 
to promote a Bill in Parliament to authorize them to purchase the 
undertaking of the Skegness Water Company, to make further and 
better provision with regard to the improvement of the health, local 
government, and finance of the district, and for other purposes. The 
Clerk read a report by Mr. W. H. Radford, Consulting Engineer, of 
Nottingham, who stated that he had carefully inspected the boring and 
works at Welton, and was of opinion that the water was of good quality 
and ample quantity. A ratepayers’ meeting will be held in November 
for the purpose of authorizing the scheme, or otherwise. 


New Joint-Stock Companies.—The Gowerton and District Gas 
Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £15,000, in £5 
shares (#1500 in 7 per cent. preference shares), to adopt an agreement 
with the G.s ard Watcr Works Supplies and Construction Company, 
Limited, and to carry on ‘be business of manufacturers and suppliers 
of gas. The Lu‘!low Union Gas Company, Limited, with a capital of 
£5690, in 6rr ordinary and 526 preference shares of £5, all taken up 
and paid in full, is a re-incorporation, with limited liability, of the 
Ludlow Union Gas Company, originally constituted by Deed of Settle- 
ment dated May 29, 1840, and registered as an unlimited Company on 
May 4, 1874. The Improved Smokeless Coal Company, Limited, has 
been registered with a capital of £5100, in £1 shares, for the supply of 
an improved smokeless coal. There will be no initial public issue. 
The Globe Safety Gas Company, Limited, has been registered with a 
capital of £15,000, in £1 shares. ' Sag 





THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. GILBERT LITTLE. 


An Apology. 
At the Smethwick Police Court, last Thursday, a termination was 
reached of the case in which Mr. Gilbert Little, of the Gilbert Little 


Company, Limited, of Bradford, was summoned, at the instance of Mr. 
Henry Peaty, of the New Conveyor Company, Limited, for having on 
March 13 last, and other dates, unlawfully and maliciously published 
certain defamatory libels concerning him, and also for feloniously and 
maliciously sending to him on May 21 a letter demanding with menaces 
the sum of £872. The complainant succeeded the defendant as 
Managing-Director of the New Conveyor Company; and the case 
arose in consequence of a number of letters which had been sent to 
persons in various parts of the country by the defendant which the 
complainant alleged were of a libellous character, as they cast serious 
reflections upon him, while one addressed to himself contained an 
unlawful menace demanding money. The case was before the Court 
earlier in the month [see “ JouRNAL’’ for July 16, p. 180], when an 
adjournment was ordered, so that Mr. Little might attend. 

When the case was called on, Mr. Willison, who prosecuted, explained 
that since the adjournment the defendant had unreservedly placed 
himself in the hands of his Solicitor. Mr. Sharpe, who appeared for 
the defence, had seen him (Mr. Willison), and had expressed, on behalf 
of defendant, his extreme regret for everything that he had done, and 
had tendered the prosecutor an apology for what had taken place. He 
had further given an undertaking that no conduct such as that com- 
plained of—or for that matter any conduct to which the prosecutor 
could take exception—should ever happen in future, so far as he could 
prevent it. The defendant had come forward, and offered to defray 
the whole of the expenses to which the prosecutor had been put as a 
result of hisconduct. Under these circumstances, the prosecutor had 
instructed him to come to the Court—believing defendant was prepared 
to offer an apology, and that he was sincere in his undertakings—and 
withdraw the proceedings, subject to the consent of >. He 
therefore proposed to offer no evidence in the case. Defendant would 
bear all the costs. 

On behalf of the defendant, Mr. Sharpe said he was extremely in- 
debted to both the prosecutor and Mr. Willison for the manner in 
which they had met them. It wasacase to which he had given careful 
and anxious consideration, and he felt convinced from the first—as he 
told his client when he consulted him—that Mr. Little had done a 
most unjustifiable action, and had written unjustifiable letters—silly 
letters—that could not be defended for a moment in any Court. This 
being the case, the defendant agreed with him, and left himself entirely 
in his (Mr. Sharpe’s) hands. The only thing they could do was to 
make a complete and unreserved apology for what had taken place, 
and thank the prosecutor for the manner in which he had met him. 
He endorsed what had been said by Mr. Willison; and they were pre- 
pared to carry out the terms he had mentioned. 

After a brief consultation, the Magistrates agreed to the case being 
withdrawn. 





WESTMINSTER COUNTY COURT.—Tuesday, July 16. 


(Before His Honouy Judge WoopFALt and a Jury.) 


Buck vy. Metropolitan Water Board—Liability for Injury through 
Stopcock-Lids. 


This was an action brought by Mr. Walter William Buck, a head 
schoolmaster in the service of the Willesden District Council, to recover 
damages for personal injuries caused through his tripping over stop- 
cock-lids in Shakespear Avenue, Stonebridge Park. 

Mr. F. M. AsraAuAms appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. A. B. SHaw 
represented the defendants. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS Said the plaintiff claimed with respect to two injuries— 
the first sustained in November and the second in January. Plaintiff 
resided in Acton Lane, Harlesden, and he passed along Shakespear 
Avenue on his way to and from his school. The result of his two falls 
was that his knee was injured in such a way that his medical man (Dr. 
Burns Gibson) advised him to go to the hospital to have it attended 
to; but he went to a bone-setter and obtained relief. Negligence was 
alleged against the defendants on the ground that the lids covering the 
stopcocks were not flush with the pavement, butstood upabove it. The 
defendants said they were not liable, as they had done with the lids when 
they had fixed them; after that the local highway authority—in this 
case, the Willesden District Council—was responsible for seeing that 
the highway was safe. 

Plaintiff was called, and described how he was tripped up at the same 
spot on two occasions, and how his injuries were put right. Dr. Burns 
Gibson and the bone-setter also gave evidence. 

Mr. Haylor, Assistant-Surveyor to the District Council, stated that 
this body had nothing to do with the fixing of stopcocks. In Willesden 
they were put in by the West Middlesex Water Company, and were 
taken over by the Water Board. The pathway was made up of 4 inches 
of concrete covered by 3 inches of tar paving. In Shakespear Avenue 
it was not at all worn down by the stopcocks, neither had it in any way 
collapsed. Tar paving that nad been down in Willesden for twenty 
years showed no sign of wear. 

Mr. John Cash said he had examined the tar paving in the neighbour- 
hood of the stopcocks in the avenue, and found no sign of wear or sub- 
sidence. In his opinion, they had been fixed without proper care, and 
at a wrong level. 

Other witnesses having deposed to being tripped up by stepcock-lids, 

Mr. Howard Barnard, one of the managers at the school where plain- 
tiff is engaged, said he complained to the Board about the lids standing 
up, and in some cases they had been made flush with the pavement. 
He saw the District Engineer and Superintendent to the Board (Mr. 
E. C. Barker), who said there was no liability on their part, as it was 
for the Local Authority to keep the pathway in order. 
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For the defence, Mr. Barker gave evidence to the effect that there 
was a constant supply of water in the avenue, and that it was necessary 
to have stopcock boxes, which were always put in so as to be a little 
below the surface of the path. 

Workmen in the employ of the Board gave evidence that the boxes 
were put in at a level slightly lower than that of the tar paving. The 
paviors followed the men who put in the boxes. 


Wednesday, July 17. 

On the resumption of the hearing of the case this morning, 

Mr. SHAw submitted that no case had been made out against the 
defendants, as to either negligence or liability. 1t was the duty of the 
District Council to repair anything lawfully in the highway, and the 
plugs in question were lawfully there. He cited several cases, and 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, in support of his contention. 
He said the only point that could be brought against the Board was 
that the plugs were put down } inch too high ; but, if this was so, the 
Local Authority had neglected their duty by allowing them to remain 
for 3} years. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS interposed by reading section 19 of the West Middle- 
sex Water Act, 1852, in which it was laid down that the water authority 
must do their work in such a way that the public must be safeguarded, 
and must be responsible for any accident. 

Mr. SHaw contended that it was the duty of the Local Authority to 
have made this highway level ; and there was no proof of any breach 
of duty on the part of the defendants. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS again read the section of the Act of the West Middle- 
sex Water Company, which had been taken over with al] their duties 
and responsibilities, by the defendants. All the witnesses agreed that 
the highway was in perfect repair, and there was evidence of many 
accidents in consequence of these protruding boxes. There was 
evidence that the defendants had knocked down the boxes after the 
accident ; and he submitted that this was an admission of liability. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for £67; but judgment 
was reserved to a]low of a legal argument. 


Wednesday, July 24. 


To-day his Honour heard the arguments of Counsel, and entered 
judgment for the plaintiff. He would not say whether or not he 
agreed with the conclusions of the Jury; but they having found that 
the defendants negligently placed in the highway the obstruction com- 
plained of, he granted the plaintiff £67, with costs. 

Mr. Suaw asked for a new trial. 

His Honour said he would not then consider the application, but 
would do so at a future date if Counsel was instructed to renew it. In 
order to save expense, he said he might state that he was not disposed 
to grant a new trial. 











Brussels Municipal Gas Supply. 


According to the report of the Gas Committee of the Brussels Muni- 
cipality for the past year, there was a falling off in the consumption of 
gas. The quantity used in 1905 was 39,986,157 cubic metres, or about 
14114 million cubic feet, whereas last year it was 39,287,099 cubic 
metres, or rather more than 1386 million cubic feet. This is ascribed 
to the competition of electricity. The receipts were 7,326,090 frs. 
(£293,044) ; and the expenses 5,023,455 frs. (£200,938). Reckoning 
274,833 frs. for the increase in the value of the stores, the difference 
in favour of the communal account is 2,577,469 frs. (£103,099). The 
quantity of coal carbonized was 124,694 metric tons. The expenses of 
first establishment came to 495,288 frs. (£19,851), comprising the pur- 
chase of an elevator for discharging coal, the construction of the foun- 
dations of a holder, six purifiers, and various appliances. At the close 
of the year, the capital account stood at 31,738,175 frs. (£1,269,527). 
The number of meters increased by 1875, making the total 40,259 ; and 
the rising pipes, by 222. There were 471 new installations of gas last 
year ; bringing up the total to 14,993. There are in the city 6776 
public lamps, of which 673 are extinguished after midnight. 





Public Lighting in South London. 


At the meeting of the Lambeth Borough Council last Thursday, the 
Town Clerk reported that he had sent a letter to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company in reference to their circular announcing an increase in the 
price of gas used for public lighting from 2s. 2d. to 2s, 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet. He pointed out that the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
had not raised their price (by which that of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company is governed) ; and he asked why, under these circumstances, 
the advance of 3d. had been made. Replying in the absence of the 
Secretary (Mr. H. Rayner), the General Manager (Mr. D. Milne Wat- 
son) explained that the increased price of gas in the case of certain 
public lamps within the South Metropolitan Company’s district was 
balanced by a reduction they were enabled to make in the charge for 
maintenance, which, of course, had no effect on the statutory obligation 
laid upon the Gaslight and Coke Company to regulate their charge for 
gas by that of the neighbouring Company. The Lighting Committee 
reported that they had given directions that efforts should be made to 
induce the Gaslight and Coke Company to take the same action in 
regard to street lighting as the South Metropolitan Company had done. 
On Oct. 11 last year, the Council decided to allow the former Company 
to experiment for a period of three months with an appliance for auto- 
matically lighting and extinguishing the public lamps; and on the 25th 
of April the time was extended to the 30th of June. The Company’s 
Chief Inspector (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) had written to the effect that 
other appliances had been brought under their notice, and as these 
would be considerably cheaper to instal than the system which had 
been tried and found satisfactory in Lambeth, he should be glad to 
have al extension of time till the end of September. This was 
granted. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S ACCOUNTS. 


[For the Half-Yearly Report, see p. 301.] 

The accounts of the Company for the six months ending June 30, to 
be submitted with the Directors’ report on Friday, consist of the usual 
statements, from which we take the following particulars. 

The statement of capital (stock) sets forth that the total paid up is 
£9,466,500; added on conversion, £12,176,565—total amount author- 
ized, £21,643,065. Deducting the amount redeemed, £60,610, the 
total amount of the Company’s existing capital powers is £21,582,455. 
The statement of loan capital stands thus: Total paid up, £2,844,000; 
added on conversion, £1,479,975; unissued, £750,o0o—total amount 
authorized, £5,073,975.- 

Thecapital account shows receipts (with premiums, £1,586,807 11s. 9d.) 


to the amount of £27,493,237 11s.9d. The expenditure is shown in the 
following items :— 





Expenditure to Dec. 31, 1906 . 


i ) ¢ hey ae ee ee ee - £13,458,626 15 2 
Expenditure during the half year to June 30, 1907—Viz., 




















Buildings and machinery in extension of works. £4,695 8 7 
New and additional mains and service-pipes. 15,051 7 3 
Do. do. meters eke 21,599 3 3 
Do. do. stoves 12,970 16 4 
Fs. ; £54,316 15 5 
3y depreciation of plant. . . . . £25,855 0 7 
By depreciation of meters and stoves 27,589 8 II 
53.444 9 6 
—— 872 5 11 
Total expenditure . . . . £13,459,499 I I 


45 
Nominal amount added on conversion . 13,656,540 0 O 





: : £27,116,039 I I 
Deduct amount of capital redeemed under Company’s Act of 1903 
(per previous account, £40,090; this half year, £20,520) . ° 60,610 0 O 





: {27,055,429 I I 
3alance of capital account. 437,808 10 8 
£27,493,237 11 9 


The balance applicable to the redemption furd and to dividend on the 
ordinary stock is £651,159 6s. 5d.; and the following statement shows 
how it is proposed to appropriate it. 


June, 1906. 








£181,299 Net balance brought from last accoun + « « £229,952 19 11 
373,051 Net revenue for the half year ¢ is 421,26 6 6 
£554,950 £651,159 6 5 
10,000 Contribution to redemption fund oe # « 10,000 0 O 
(£4 8s. percent.) Dividend on the ordinary stock— 

£334,409 £4 8s. per cent. per annum on £15,182,590 334,016 19 7 

ee Forteitures for deficiency in illuminating power . 150 0 O 
£210,481 Balance carried to next account . £30°,992 6 10 


The following is the revenue account :— 


















































Expenditure. 
June 
Half Year, Boom. ad £ Soa 
1906. Manufacture of gas— 
£ 00,940 Coalintostore ....... 556,771 oO 1 
78,536 Oil ‘ less value of oil tar 80,539 12 10 
Coke and breeze used in the manufac- | 
27,145 ture of carburetted water gas . . . 33,604 6 8 
15,357 Salaries of Engineers and other officers 14,917 1 8 
10 ,020 Wages, gas making £91,195 os. 8d.) . 
16,651 sundries. | tos. 3d. j 104,618 10 11 
Purification, including £10,892 gs. 6d. 
35,402 for labour ge te hg a te ere 22,624 17 11 
Repair and maintenance of works and 
plant, materials and labour, less re- | 
199,794 ceived for old materials, £10,097 1s.8d | 212,228 4 10} 
Distribution of gas— 1,025,304 4 II 
Salaries and wages of officers (in- 
41,966 cluding Rental Clerks) . . . . . 43,154 16 11) 
Repair and maintenance of mains and | 
60,280 | service-pipes, &c.. . . . . . -| 56,89r18 6 
28,927 | Repair and renewal of meters . . . | 46,468 14 1 
36,391 | a. a stoves. «23 50,72712 8 
| Gas fittings, including labour (auto- | 
matic meter supplies) . 29,258 2 10 
| 226,50! 5 O 
19,691 | Public lamps—lighting and repairing 19,51915 3 
| Rents, rates, and taxes— | 
5,782 Rents payable . 9 © Bs 5,850 4 4] 
144,197 | Ratesand taxes . . . + « «-«} 136,52218 7 
Management— 142,373 2 11 
2,750 | Directors’ allowance a ite, ae 2,750 0 O 
200 Company’s Auditors and Assistant . . 202 2 0 
Salaries of General Manager, Secre- 
7,655 | tary, Accountant, and clerks 7,911 0 6 
22,770 Collectors and Cashiers .... . 22,880 5 8 
5,673 | Stationery and printing. . ... . 5.33718 2 
4,427 | General charges . — 4,78017 7 
| 43,862 3 11 
664 | Parliamentary charges. ot ae 
nae) Ramcnarwes 2 6k eee | 1,15614 6 
350 | Charges re quinquennial re-valuations a 
5.260\) Oe Gems ose & © 8. fe es |} 5.41314 7 
| Depreciation fund for works on leasehold 
500 | lands Se ee eae 500 0 O 
Annuities, including contribution to | 
23,323 | officers’ superannuation fund SNe ta a | 24,378 15 11 
1,529 | Workmen's compensation account. 1,321 15 2 
| Public officers-— | 
1,280 Gas Referees and Official Auditor 1,24417 6 
1,009 Public testing-stations . : es 61211 7 
J 1,857 9 I 
£1,3975775 | ‘ 1,492,189 1 3 
569,879 | Balance carried to net revenue account 628,992 16 3 
secniaibaeacemiaal 
£1,967,654 | 


|2,121,181 17 6 
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Receipts. 
| 
Tune | 
Half Year, | £ sd. cr si 
1906. | Sale of gas— 
| Per meter, at 2s. 11d. and 2s. 2d. per 1000 
£1,489,735 | NYS See eee eee 7 
68,920 | Public lighting and under contracts . 8,7 2 
ca | —_————|1,589,367 18 9 
£1,549,655 | 
37,196 | Rental of stoves 37,326 1 4 
Rental of fittings = 58,545 0 
——————| Residual products— 
£211.9°3 | Coke, less £35,647 9s. 8d. forlabour, &c.. | 271,911 13 9 
14.40} Breeze, less £5074 1s. 7d. for ditto 13,696 12 8 
50,959 | Tarandtar products ..... . 47:929 4 9 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of 
98,578 | ammonia. cre? wes a ee 95,522 2 ; 
—— ————| 429,059 13 
£375,972 | 
£4,523 | Rents receivable . 4,508 5 11 
; 0 | Transfer fees . 31417 6 
£1,967,654 2,121,181 17 6 








The three statements relating to the reserve, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion funds show that the balances on June 30 were as follows: Reserve 
fund, £63,198 3s.; insurance fund, £94,055 7s. 8d.; and depreciation 
fund, £64,746 3s. 1od. A sum of £9208 13s. was written off the invest- 
ment of the insurance fund in the past half year; reducing the cost of 
Consols to 85 per cent. 

The following statements relate to the working :— 


Statement of Coals Used, &c. 


| 
| 








-_ In Store | Received |Carbonized Used In Store 
Description of Coal. Dec. 31, During During During June 30, 
1906. | Half Year. Half Year. Half Year. 1907. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Common. 224,740 783,133 876,004 2,134 129,735 
Cannel 12,036 | ss 3,922 a 8,114 
Total 236,776 | 783,133  °879,926 2,134 137,849 


* In addition to this quantity of coal, 7,285,106 gallons of oil and 58,441 gallons of 
spirit were used during the half year. 


Statement of Residual Products. 


In Store| Made Used Sold In Store 
Dec. 31,/ During During During | June 30, 


Description. 3 
1906. Half Year. Half Year.'Half Year. ~ 1907. 





Coke—tons 17,378 111,667) 











549,392 443,004 12,099 
Breeze—tons .. 2% 2,303 74,803 13,640; 60,048 3,418 
Tar, from coal only—galls. 838,939) 8,915,798 9,107,799, 17,258 629;680 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts} 21,763) 223,301 230,800 : 14,264 
Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 
Quantity Sovp. 
Number 
neve naaaniitereten Total “ 
“lo Public Lights Quantity Public 
and Under Private Lights Accounted for. Lamps. 
Contracts. (per Meter). 
(Estimated.) 
Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. Thousands. 
*12,156,798 465,541 10,749,443 11,360,826 49,000 
t11,727,275 468,366 10,394,589 11,001,293 49,699 


* Including 2,491,521,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas. + June half year, 1906. 


The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£92,803; oil and petroleum spirit, £36,095; coke, £7485; tar and 
ammoniacal liquor and products, £79,773; and sundries, £228,173. 
The figures this time last year were: Coal, £95,193; oiland petroleum 
spirit, £38,105; coke, £4935; tar and ammoniacal liquor and products, 
£79,727; and sundries, £252,099. 


_ 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


In the report to be presented by the Directors at the half-yearly 
meeting next Friday, they state that the sum of £94,539 is available 
for distribution; and they recommend the declaration of dividends, 
subject to income-tax, at the rates of 5, 124, and 94 per cent. per annum 
on the preference, consolidated, and new stocks respectively. 


The Directors regard with great satisfaction an increase in the quan- 
tity of gas sold of 6°7 per cent. over the corresponding period of 1906, 
as showing considerable elasticity in the business of the Company. 
The consumers now number 30,323 ordinary and 37,678 automatic, as 
against 29,734 and 32,831 respectively for June half of 1906. They are 
also glad to he able to report enhanced receipts for coke and tar. They 
refer to the great and unexpected loss they sustained by the death, on 
the 16th of May last, of their esteemed and valued colleague, Mr. 
Frank Morris, who had been associated with the Company for many 
years, during ten of which, as a Director, the Board had the benefit of 
his able advice and intimate knowledge of the Company’s district and 
business. In pursuance of their powers, they elected to fill the vacancy 
Mr. William King, whose experience and services to the gas industry 
are widely known, They also call attention to another change in the 
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personnel of the Board, owing to the retirement of Mr. Howard Charles 
Ward from the chairmanship. Mr. Ward had presided over the affairs 
of the Company for 36 years, and his colleagues notify with the greatest 
regret his wish to vacate this position. They elected Mr. Ulick Burke 
to take his place. Meantime the staff of the Company has not been 
without change. Mr. Husband, after 23 years’ service, having ex- 
pressed a desire to be relieved of his duties as Engineer and Manager, 
the Directors appointed to that office Mr. Alexander A. Johnston, 
formerly Engineer of the Ilford Gas Company. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas amounted to £167,051; from meter and stove rents to 
£17,176; and from the sale of residual products to £34,313—rents and 
transfer fees making up a total of £218,580, compared with £201,651 in 
the corresponding period of 1906. On the other hand, tbe manufac- 
ture of gas cost £114,272; distribution, £36,959; and management, 
£6652—the total expenditure being £173,378, against £158,457. The 
balance carried to the profit and loss account is £45,201, compared 
with £43,194 this time last year. The working statements show that 
83,625 tons of Newcastle coal and 1,413,154 gallons of oil were used in 
the production of 1,316,624,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 1,208,816,000 
cubic feet were sold and 1,223,816,000 cubic feet accounted for. The 
estimated production of residuals was: Coke, 52,286 tons; breeze, 
6523 tons; tar, 977,542 gallons; ammoniacal liquor, 22,763 butts. 


CELEBRATING THE GAS COMPANY’S VICTORY AT HULL. 





Presentations by Workmen to the Manager and Secretary. 


In view of the feeling entertained by the present Government and 
their followers towards the House of Lords, it will be of interest to 


notice the proceedings at a gathering of the employees of the East Hull 
Gas Company which took place at the cffices last Friday afternoon, as 
it amounted to a very hearty approval of the course adopted by the 
Upper House in rejecting the gas-works purchase clause in the Bill 
promoted by the Corporation. On hearing of the decision, one of the 
workmen suggested that presentations should be made to the Manager 
(Mr. John Holliday) and the Secretary of the Company (Mr. David 
Wood), as a recognition of the esteem in which they are held. This 
was taken up with enthusiasm, and the result was that on the above- 
named day each of these gentlemen was presented with a handsome 
case containing a beautifully engraved silver sovereign case, match-box, 
and card-case, together with a gold-mounted walking-stick. There was 
an enthusiastic gathering of the employees, everyone of whom had 
subscribed to the gifts. Mr. John Pipes (the Superintendent of the 
Outdoor Department) returned specially from his holidays to preside 
at the gathering. 

Mr. Benson, an elderly employee, in making the presentation, spoke 
of the kindly feeling which existed between the heads of the Company 
and the workmen. He complimented the Manager and the Secretary 
on the matter they had prepared, which had resulted in so brilliant a 
success being achieved for the Company. Mr. Benson was followed 
by Mr. Wood, who next Tuesday will have completed thirty years’ 
service with the Company. Hereferred at length to the parliamentary 
struggle with the Corporation, and said that, now that the Company 
had a new lease of life, they only required the united efforts of every- 
one to gather an increase of business as the years rolled on. 

Mr. Holliday, in the course of his remarks, in acknowledging the 
gift to him, said they, as a body of men working together, received the 
possibility of changes with what he was sure was a natural unrest ; but 
they were reaping the harvest of their work. Mr. Wood and he, how- 
ever, could have done little—and he wished to make this perfectly 
clear —without the united support and assistance of every department 
connected with the undertaking. Having referred to the parlia- 
mentary fight, he said the municipal authorities and the Company 
were going to work together as amicably in the future as they had done 
in the past, as was generously admitted by Alderman Larard in his 
evidence. Before sitting down, Mr. Holliday mentioned as a fact of 
interest that the working result of the past six months showed unex- 
ampled prosperity on the part of the Company; and he said he felt 
certain they would have no difficulty maintaining this in the future. 

Mr. George Taylor (the retort-house foreman) having added a few 
remarks, 

Mr. J. J. Runton (the Chairman of the Company) referred in com- 
plimentary terms to the Manager and the Secretary; remarking that 
there was not the slightest doubt that if they had gone to the Com- 
mittee with a weak case they would not have succeeded so well as they 
had done. 

The proceedings closed with votes of thanks. 


— 





The Award in the Poulton-le-Fylde Arbitration.—We understand 
that Mr. Graham Harris, M.Inst.C.E., the sole Umpire in this arbi- 
tration (see ante, p. 114), has made his award, the amount of which is 
£568r. 

Melbourne Metropolitan Gas Company.—The profits of this Com- 
pany for the six months ending the 30th of June were £60,000. A 
dividend of 5s. per share has been declared for the half year, a sum 
of £17,500 placed to the reserve fund, and a balance of £2750 carried 
forward. 


Samlesbury Water Scheme.—A much-needed benefit was conferred 
on the township of Samlesbury last Wednesday, by the completion of 
a scheme by which water is drawn from the Thirlmere aqueduct of the 
Manchester Corporation. The scheme comprises 13 miles of mains, 
114 miles of which were laid by the Preston Rural District Council, 
while the remainder were taken over from the Blackburn Corporation, 
who, on establishing their sewerage works in the district, laid a main 
and built a meter-house. The work has cost something over £4000. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. W. Pye, the Chairman of 
the Council, who turned on the water with a key presented to him by 
Mr. H. Heaton, on behalf of the Engineers (Messrs. Myres, Veevers, 
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NEYLAND GAS ARBITRATION. 


An inquiry has lately been held at Neyland, by Mr. W. A. M'‘Intosh 
Valon, as Umpire, in the matter of the purchase by the Neyland Urban 
District Council of the works, mains, and plant of the Pembroke Docks 
and Town Gas Company, situate within the urban district. The 
Arbitrators were Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., for 
the Gas Company, and Mr. Charles E. Baker for the District Council ; 
but, having disagreed, they did not take part in the proceedings. The 
Company's original claim amounted to £2876 5s. 5d.; but evidence 
was given on an amended claim of £3093 183. 3d.—the difference being 
made up of new services laid and new meters and stoves fixed since 
the notice to treat was given. The valuation put forward by the 
Council as the amount expended by the Company on works, mains, 
and plant within the Neyland district was £1128 1s. 11d. They con- 
tended that they were not liable for the additional claim of £127 12s. 11d. ; 
but should the Umpire be against them on this point, they claimed 
that the amount should be £107 5s. 5d. The Counsel engaged were 
Mr. Sankey for the Company and Mr. Rhys Williams for the District 
Council ; and the witnesses called on behalf of the respective parties 
were the Managing-Director, the Manager, the Solicitor, and Mr. C. 
Stafford Ellery (the Engineer of the Bath Gas Company) for the Com- 
pany, and Mr. F. J. Warren (Accountant) for the District Council. 





——_ 


WOLSTANTON AND BURSLEM GAS ARBITRATION. 





The Value of Part of an Undertaking. 

At the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, on Monday last week, 
arbitration proceedings were opened between the Wolstanton United 
Urban District Council and the Corporation of Burslem, to determine 
the amount of compensation to be paid to the Corporation in respect of 
the mains, pipes, and fittings within the district of the Council, who 
are taking over the supply of gas in their own area under their Act of 
last year. The claim was for upwards of £32,000. 

Mr. W. A. M'‘IntosH VaLon was Arbitrator for the Corporation ; 
Mr. Corset WoopALt acted in a like capacity for the Council; and 
the Umpire was Mr. A. J. Kam, K.C. 

Mr. J. D. FitzGeracp, K.C., and Mr. R. S. CLEAsE (instructed by 
Messrs. Sharpe, Parker, and Co., of Westminster, and Mr. A. Ellis, 
Town Clerk of Burslem), appeared for the Corporation; and Mr. E. 
Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and Mr, C. C. Hutcuinson (instructed by 
Messrs. Batten, Proffitt, and Scott, of Westminster, and Mr. E. Hollins- 
head, the Clerk) represented the Wolstanton Council. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, in briefly opening the case, said there were several 
heads of claim, the first being for the value of the mains, pipes, and other 
works; and on this they would hear, from the evidence of the Engi- 
neers, that they were in most excellent condition. Another head of 
claim was for damage for severance (under section 63 of the Lands 
Clauses Act), loss of interest, establishment and management charges, 
&e, A third head raised a point of law as to the loss of the supply in 
the district, and the consequent loss of revenue. This was the largest 
head of the claim. 

Mr. Charles Hunt, examined by Mr. CLEAsE, submitted figures to 
show that the average rate of increase in the consumption of gas in 
Burslem for the past five years was 1°59 per cent. per annum. Taking 
this figure, he estimated that the consumption of 26,114 000 cubic feet 
of gas would not be overtaken by the increase in Burslem in less than 
84 years, during which time there would be the loss of interest, dimin- 
ishing, of course, yearly. Calculated at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, the loss of interest totalled up to f1107. As to the manage- 
ment and establishment charges, those which might be regarded as of 
a permanent nature came to rather more than 1d. per roo cubic feet of 
gas sold, or (say) £110 per annum on the standing consumption. This 
again would be a diminishing figure, and he putit at £484. The 10-inch 
main from the works to the boundary of the district was used to supply 
Wolstanton as well as a small portion of Burslem en voute ; and this, to 
a very great extent, would be rendered unproductive. He estimated 
the value of the loss there at the difference in cost between a 10-inch 
and a 4-inch main. This was about 7s. 2d. per yard; and 450 yards 
worked out at £161 5s. These three sums made together £1752 5s. 
With regard to the loss of revenue, he took the published accounts of 
the Corporation, and they showed that the balance carried to profit and 
loss account for the year 1907 was £11,832. This was after deducting 
expenditure upon maintenance of works, plant, mains, meters, services, 
and stoves at the rate of 6°38d. per 1co00 cubic feet of gas sold, and also 
£992, the cost of the opposition in the Wolstanton case. The propor- 
tion of the £11,833 which he attributed to Wolstanton was £1508. He 
based this figure on the consumption. Capitalized at 4 per cent., it 
represented a capital value of £37,700. From this sum he deducted 
the value of the mains, pipes, and other works to be taken over by the 
District Council—£11,388—also the £1752 and the value of the works 
at present in use for the supply of Wolstanton, estimated at £5876. 
Deducting these three sums, which he made £19,016, he got a total of 
£18,681. The heads of his valuation were: Value of mains, pipes, 
and other things, less depreciation on meters and stoves, £11,388 ; he 
added iro per cent. for compulsory sale, £1139, making £12,527; and 
then he added for damage resulting from temporary reduction of con- 
sumption and mains thrown out of use £1752, and for reduced profit 
£18,684—making a total of £32,963. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, witness said the 
claim was intended to be for £32,000 odd. When he gave £37,700 as 
25 years’ purchase of the Wolstanton revenue, he deducted the amount 
of the other claims. If in law they were entitled to mains, pipes, and 
fittings, he claimed first of all the item of £11,388, plus £1752 for 
severance damage. On the other basis in law, he claimed £18,634. 
Asked on what basis he claimed the two, witness said if the Corporation 
asked for profits alone, the claim would be £37,700, less the value of 
the works left on their hands, which he put at £5876. Hisclaim on 
that basis would be roughly £32,000. This was on the basis of his 
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claiming goodwill ; and it was practically a claim for goodwill. He 
had not allowed anything for depreciation of mains or service-pipes, 
because they were in excellent condition. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: With regard to other items, for “‘ Enforced 
idleness of works,” you have given us £225 per million cubic feet out- 
put— 5876 on the 26 millions in Wolstanton. I observe by the figures 
you have put in that ithe Burslem increase has varied; for instance, 
between 1993 and 1904 nearly 10 millions. Do you know to what that 
was due ? 

Witness: I do not know ; fluctuations naturally occur. 

In further cross-examination, witness said he had taken the rate of 
increase at 1°59 per cent. per annum over five years from 1902 to 1997. 
He had not calculated what it was between 1903 and 1904. It would be 
considerable if in that year they went up nearly 7 millions. If this 
occurred again, he admitted that their idle works would be pretty well 
employed ; but they bad to reckon on an average of years. As to loss of 
revenue, the accounts were made up to the 31st of March this year; 
and they showed an expenditure of more than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
for repairs and maintenance, and also the expenses of opposing the 
Wolstanton Gas Bill, £929. After these deductions, there remained 
£11,832. The item of £1508 was the percentage of consumption in 
Wolstanton applied to the total; and he had taken 25 years’ purchase 
on this. He had based it upon the percentage at which they had lately 
been able to raise their loans—the last loan being at 3§ percent. The 
Corporation raised their loans on the total rates. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: So you take the income of the gas-works 
as well secured because the Corporation can levy money on the security 
of the whole rates at a certain percentage. Is that what you mean? 

Witness : I say that is the amount which they have to pay for their 
loan. Therefore it seemed to be a fair amount at which to capitalize 
these profits. 

What we are doing for this purpose is to ascertain the capital value 
of their gas profits. What has that to do with the price they pay for 
their loans ?—It is always more or less based upon the value of money 
at the time, and that is the value of money to them. 

But first of all we have to deal with the security of their gas income. 
The price at which they raise their loans on all the rates is very little 
affected by the security of the gas undertaking ?—That is rather 
favourable than otherwise. I might have asked a greater number of 
years’ purchase. 

What I want to get at is this: How does the price at which they 
can borrow money, except as being some evidence of the state of the 
Money Market, affect the security of their gas undertaking ?—I do not 
think the price at which they can borrow money does affect it, but it 
does affect the value of an undertaking—the value which they would 
pay for it. 

But just suppose for a moment that they made no profit on the gas- 
works, do you think they would not raise the money at the same rate ? 
—I doubt if they would. 

To what extent do you think it would affect it >—They would have to 
pay a higher rate, I suppose. I can imagine, if they had no revenue 
out of which to pay their interest, their borrowing powers would be 
limited. 

That is not the point. They have the whole revenue of the rates 
upon which they could borrow. Whether the gas undertaking is a 
success or whether it is a failure, they have the security of the rates 
just the same. And it is upon these rates that they borrow. Can you 
give me any reason beyond that why you are taking 25 years’ purchase? 
—No ; I based it upon the value of money. 

In further cross-examination, witness said that Chard was one of the 
gas undertakings in which he valued on the revenue. He put it at 
Ig years’ purchase; but that was a non-statutory concern. In the 
case of Nantwich, which was also a non-statutory undertaking, he gave 
19 years’ purchase. He could not say what difference he would make 
between statutory and non-statutory concerns—he could not give the 
number of years; but he should think it would be about five. This 
was what he generally did. The rest of his valuation was merely a 
deduction from the £37,700; 26 years’ purchase and the two former 
figures he had given. He arrived at the £5876 by an estimate. It 
worked out at £225 per million cubic feet ot gas; and this was a fair 
figure for works of the size of those in question. Witbin limits, the 
larger the works, the cheaper they were. The ro per cent. on mains, 
pipes, and fittings was intended to represent compensation for com- 
pulsory purchase, which he understood to be the case here. 

Mr. Arthur Valon, examined by Mr. FitzGERALpD, said he had made 
a valuation of the works concerned, and arrived at a total of £34,266. 
As to the item ‘‘ Works thrown out of use,” he had taken the quantity 
of gas sold in Wolstanton in the last years—26,114,000 cubic feet— 
and multiplied this figure by £250 per million as the structural value 
of the works and plant of the Burslem Corporation thrown out of use 
by the sale. Then he calculated that it would take 8} years to make 
up the above-named consumption. He had discounted each year the 
value for the length of time which they they would have to wait until 
the increase in Burslem itself made up the gas lost. Having gone 
through other details, witness said he had dealt with the diminished 
profit in exactly the same way as Mr. Hunt had done; and he agreed 
with him that the mains were as good as new. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, witness said his 
figures were substantially the same as those of Mr. Hunt. He had not 
allowed depreciation anywhere, because taking the whole of the claim 
together, the depreciation was charged against the revenue before 
arriving at a profit. If he allowed depreciation on the first item, the 
amount claimed under the head of ‘ Payments” would be larger ; so 
that it made no difference. 

Mr. Honoratus Liroyp: What I am going to put, as a matter of 
law, is that we have nothing to do with profits. All we have to do is 
to buy the depreciated mains and fittings. 

Witness ; If you want depreciation, I think 10 per cent. on meters 
and stoves is sufficient to cover it. 

Mr. Hunt gave us 20 per cent. on one and 25 per cent. on the other. 
You have, in fact, taken off a larger sum for the profit ?—It makes no 
difference. If I take 20 per cent. off for meters and stoves, it would 
simply be taking it off that item and putting it under the same thing 
as profits. 
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Mr. WoopaLL: Have you increased the amount for renewals ? 

Witness: The amount allowed under the head of “ Repairs and 
maintenance and renewals ” is sufficient to repair and renew the whole 
of these works. If I allow a certain deduction from the structural 
value, I must deduct a corresponding amount from the maintenance in 
the account before arriving at the profit made. 

Mr. VaLon: Then you have not made any addition to the amount 
actually spent by the Corporation in their renewals ? 

Witness : No; because there is already sufficient in the account to 
cover repairs and renewals. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Why do you put ro per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase ? 

Witness : Because we are going to add 10 percent. for compulsory 
— under the Lands Clauses Act, on the structural value of the 
works, 

It seems to me you must be wrong one way or the other. Your 
claim is upon the goodwill basis ; but you have put down diminished 
profit. If you claim ro per cent., you are claiming it upon that. 

Mr. FitzGeraLp: He is not claiming 10 per cent. upon the 
diminished profit. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: I want to see on what principle he has 
acted. [To witness:] Though it is a goodwill basis, you have not 
asked for any percentage upon the goodwill, but you have asked for 
Io per cent. upon the structural value ? 

Witness : It comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp : Therefore it is goodwill pure and simple ; 
and in arriving at the goodwill, you have taken the structural value, and 
then you have taken Io per cent. upon that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: If it will oblige you, we will put it on to the other. 
I think the case is very simple that is before you now. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said he would address the tribunal very 
briefly, call his evidence, and complete his case. The main point was 
the point of law; and upon this his learned friend desired that the 
Umpire should state his award in the form of a special case. There- 
fore, if he proposed to do this, he need not argue the matter. 

The Umpire said that he should like to have the assistance of both 
learned Counsel. They were aware that the value had to be ascer- 
tained by acertain day. He took it, if he stated his award in the form 
of a special case, by so doing he would comply with the terms of the 
statute that the amount must be ascertained on a certain day, even 
though he did it in the alternative. He asked whether this was the 
opinion of Counsel. 

Mr. FitTzGERALD said the words were “shall be determined by 
arbitration within twelve months from the passing of this Act.” 

The Umpire : Is it sufficient determination if I state an award in the 
alternative, subject to the ruling of the Court upon the alternatives 
that I submit to them ? 

Counsel on both sides agreed to let the point go on the lines that 
were suggested. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said he need not trouble the tribunal on the 
question of law, because he would have to address the Court hereafter 
if the Umpire put the award in the form of an alternative. 

The Umpire asked Counsel to state the precise form in which he de- 
sired him to raise the point. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that he would raise it in this way: His 
learned friend had put in a claim which, in form, he was bound to say 
he did not understand. It was not an alternative claim to start with ; 
and that was why he ventured to suggest it was not clear. He thought 
his learned friend, if he wanted to raise the point, would have said: 
‘‘T am going to claim upon a goodwill basis,” and then leave him (Mr. 
Lloyd) to raise the point as to mains, pipes, and fittings; or he would have 
said: ‘‘ I am going to claim in the alternative one way or the other.” 
But the claim was neither, and seemed to be a mixture. What he was 
going to put was this—that, upon the construction of the two Acts, 
what he had to buy and pay for was the mains, pipes, and fittings. 
Then it seemed to him, by the way in which his friend had framed his 
case, that there might be possibly three alternatives. He might say: 
First alternative, mains, pipes, and fittings pure and simple; second, 
mains, pipes, and fittings, p/ws compensation for severance (physical 
severance—the items given as to the ro-inch mains, and so on); and, 
third, the goodwill basis. His (Counsel’s) contention was, first, mains, 
pipes, and fittings purchased only; secondly, it could only, at the 
worst, from his point of view, be mains, pipes, and fittings, p/us physical 
severance, and under no circumstances could goodwill or allowance 
for loss of profits be made. This being so, the way he supposed it 
would have to be raised was to have the award in the form of the 
alternatives. So far as his first point went—mains, pipes, and fittirgs 
value—he was not going to trouble the tribunal with more than a few 
words; because it was idle to discuss the question of 2d. and 3d. per 
yard for laying pipes. The real question between them was whether 
or not depreciation should be allowed when they were purchasing pipes 
which varied from one up to forty years of age. He was bound to say 
he thought, after Mr. Valon’s evidence, it was admitted that deprecia- 
tion must be allowed, if an admission was required. With reference to 
the depreciation on meters and stoves, the percentage was common to 
them both. The other side said 25 per cent., and so did he; and the 
result was that, while their figure for structural value of mains, pipes, 
and fittings came out, according to Mr. Valon, at £12,500 odd, and 
according to Mr. Hunt at £11,300 odd, his (Mr. Lloyd’s) figure was 
about £8000 odd. He submitted that, at the utmost, the other side 
could not be entitled to more than any loss they might suffer by physical 
severance ; and that they were entitled only to the ac‘ual price of the 
mains, pipes, and fittings as awarded in the Kirkleatham and Wakefield 
cases. Counsel proceeded to deal with the claim in respect of the loss 
of interest diminishing year by year, but extending over 84 years for the 
capital expended in such part of the works as was necessary to give the 
supply, and also with the management and establishment charges. He 
next examined the main claim—the loss of revenue—to which he said 
he objected altogether inlaw. If there was aclaim for goodwill, as this 
was, pure and simple, then if they wanted a percentage they should 
have had the courage to say they required 10 per cent., 5 per cent., 
24 per cent., or any other percentage. Why should they ask for 10 per 
cent. on the structural value? It was inconsistent with either of their 
cases ; and he did not dilate upon this because his case was that they 





were not entitled to ro per cent. upon anything. If they obtained his 
figure of £8000 odd, or their figure of £12,000 odd, for the works, 
or something between these figures, they would certainly obtain all 
they were intended to have when they took over the works under the 
terms of the Act. 

The following evidence was then given for the District Council. 

Mr. Henry Woodall, examined by Mr. Hutcuinson, said his firm 
(Messrs. Corbet Woodall and Son) supported the Bill of the Wolstanton 
District Council in Parliament, and he had an intimate knowledge of 
the undertaking. He had recently been laying mains in Wolstanton, 
and had prepared a valuation in which he based his figures upon the 
actual prices they had paid at the present time. He had taken 20 per 
cent. depreciation on mains, and this was based on experience he had 
had of the mains in the Chesterton district, which was part of the Wol- 
stanton area. It was a reasonable figure. He had taken 334 per cent. 
as regarded service-pipes. As to stoves, 25 per cent. had been agreed 
upon ; and on meters he had taken 20 per cent. His total valuation 
amounted to £So4r. 

In cross-examination by Mr.F1tzGERALD, witness said, with regard to 
the mains, he did not base his depreciation altogether upon his Chester- 
ton experience, which would have led him to take a larger amount. 
He had not seen the Wolstanton service-pipes, nor the mains in the 
town; but he had had the latter examined in a large number of places. 
He was not prepared to say that they were not in good condition ; but 
he differed entirely from Mr. Hunt when he said that they were as 
good as new. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson said he had made a valuation of the mains, pipes, 
and fittings, and his summary showed a total of £8025. He had added 
5 per cent. for special pipes, against 10 per cent. taken by the other 
side. He took the depreciation on mains as 20 per cent., which was in 
accordance with his experience. The number, size, and make of stoves 
were all obtained from the other side, with the curious result that they 
(the Council’s witnesses) had really allowed more for depreciation. He 
divided the meters into the ordinary wet, dry, and slot; and he then 
deducted the 20 per cent. He had taken the average cost of service- 
pipes at ros., which was ample. He took the depreciation at 334 per 
cent., which was in accordance with his practice. The total amount of 
his valuation came to £8335. 

Mr. Bennett Parkinson gave evidence as to the opening of trial holes 
in Wolstanton with the object of inspecting the mains and services. He 
saw the older mains were rusty ; but the new ones looked smooth. He 
could not say he noticed that any were corroded. The general im- 
pression was that their condition was fair; but they certainly looked 
their age. The services were supposed to be enclosed in troughs ; but 
for the most part they had never been in them. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp having stated that he did not desire to further 
address the tribunal, 

Mr. FitzGERALD contended that the Corporation of Burslem had 
submitted their case in such a way that separate judgments could, if 
necessary, be given on each of the three heads of claim ; and he thought 
his friend ought to have been grateful to them for so doing. Counsel 
proceeded to argue upon the separate heads of the claim. He said the 
only question before the Umpire was the number of years’ purchase ; 
and on this there was no conflict of evidence. He therefore asked that 
25 years’ purchase should be declared a reasonable amount. 

The Umpire inquired under what head Counsel asked for any amount 
in respect of what had been described by Mr. Fitzgerald as “loss of 
revenue,” and by Mr. Lloyd as “ goodwill.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD replied that he should say “in respect to the loss of 
revenue from the township of Wolstanton,” the right of supply of which 
was, by the terms of the Act, taken away from the Corporation of 
Burslem and transferred to the Wolstanton Council. 

The Umpire remarked that the three points raised by Mr. Lloyd had 
been dealt with by Mr. Fitzgerald. As to one, there was no dispute ; 
but with regard to the others, there was. 

The proceedings then terminated ; and the amount of the award will 
be announced in due course. 


SEAFORD GAS PURCHASE QUESTION. 


Ratepayers Decide against the Proposal. 

Last week, a public meeting of ratepayers was held at Seaford, to 
consider the advisability of the Urban District Council promoting a 
Bill in the next session of Parliament to acquire the undertaking of 
the Seaford Gas Company. 


The gathering was presided over by Mr. W. P. Morgan, the Chair- 
man of the Council, who explained that the gas undertaking was a 
private concern, without statutory powers, and so laboured under 
certain disadvantages. So as to improve their position, some months 
ago the Company decided to apply for a Provisional Order, which, if 
granted, would give them certain statutory powers, and materially 
strengthen their position. Among other things, ofcourse, it would give 
them a monopoly of the supply of gas in Seaford and district. The 
Company accordingly drew up a draft Provisional Order, which they 
submitted to the Council for approval. To several of the clauses the 
Council strongly objected—more particularly to those in which the 
capitalization of the Company was placed at a figure which in the 
Council’s opinion was much too high, and in which the maximum 
charge was placed at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. ‘These and other clauses 
the Council considered would be detrimental to the best interests of the 
ratepayers; and they opposed the Order. In consequence of this op- 
position, the Company dropped their application for an Order ; and the 
Council then considered the advisability of promoting a Bill in the next 
session for the purpose of buying the undertaking. In doing this, they 
were merely acting upon powers which were granted to urban district 
councils of buying up, or promoting Bills for the purpose of buying up, 
any gas or water company; and, of course, the Company must have 
known perfectly well that they were liable at some time to be bought 
up by the Council. The Council were also acting upon a clause in the 
draft Provisional Order, in which the Company said that if within the 
next five years the Council, bond fide, promoted a Bill in Parliament for 
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the purpose of buying up the undertaking, the Company would not 
oppose, but would sell at a price to be fixed by arbitration if the parties 
could not agree as to terms. The General Purposes Committee of the 
Council, after carefully considering the question, recommended the 
Council to promote a Bill, because they believed that the undertaking 
could be worked at a profit, and the profits would go to the relief of the 
ratepayers insome form oranother. The Council adopted the report of 
their Committee, and decided to promote a Bill, provided the rate- 
payers gave a favourable opinion on the proposal; and the present 
meeting was called to test this feeling. The Council were actuated 
by no feeling of hostility to the Gas Company ; but being, as it were, 
trustees for the ratepayers, they considered they would not be doing 
their duty if they did not draw attention to the opportunity that now 
offered itself to acquire the undertaking at a reasonable price—cer- 
tainly at a more reasonable price than it would ever be possible to 
acquire it in the future. He concluded by moving a resolution in 
favour of the promotion of the Bill. 

This was seconded by Mr. Plaister and supported by Mr. Fuller; 
and then the opposition took the field. Mr. Barraclough (the Chair- 
man of the Company) said the Company would not be willing sellers ; 
and the purchase clause was only inserted in the draft Provisional 
Order because the Chairman stated that the Council would not assent 
to the Order without it. Therefore the buyers would be liable to pay 
1o per cent. for compulsory purchase. In Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, 
and Kent there were about 93 gas undertakings, and 88 of those were 
run as private concerns, while five were run by the local authorities. 
The average price of gas of the 88 companies was 3s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet; but the average price charged by the five local authorities 
was 3S. 84d. That was municipal trading. In his opinion, the Council 
would have shown their wisdom if they had lain low until the Company 
had got the price down to 4s., and then have bought them out. That 
was what they ought to have done. A Ratepayer: We should all have 
been dead before that happened. Mr. Barraclough retorted that a re- 
solution was passed by the Directors three months ago to reduce the 
price of gas in Seaford ; but it could not be put into effect owing to the 
abnormal increase in the price of coal. The Council, he added, had for 
the moment plenty to do to get the town into a proper health resort. 
They had had the water question, and had a “little bit of a rap’’ over 
that. They did not want another. It was by no means certain that if 
they applied for their Act they would get it. A case was settled a fort- 
night ago in which the Hull Corporation went to Parliament with a 
Bill to purchase the East Hull gas undertaking. It passed the House 
of Commons ; but the House of Lords threw it out. The consequence 
was that whatever this had cost the ratepayers would have to pay out 
of the rates. 

The next speaker, Mr. Hadlow, said the gas was bad; and at his 
hotel the guests carried their candles down to table d’héte. One lady, 
referring to the gas, said: ‘‘ What a lot of Roman candles you have in 
the house.” The gas gave three military salutes, and out it went. It 
was most polite gas. Mr. Hooper remarked that he did not agree with 
his colleagues on the Council in regard to this question. In the Act of 
1870, there was a clause which said that in the event of putting up new 
holders or new works other than the present ones, they would require 
the consent of the tenants and owners of houses and land within 
300 yards’ radius. If they bought the undertaking, did they think the 
Trustees of the Crook Estate, which nearly bounded the works, were 
going to be friendly and say ‘‘ Yes’’? This was the weakest point of 
the Company’s Order, because it was difficult to get their own tenants 
to consent to an extension of the works. The Seaford West Company 
were, he believed, favourably disposed towards the purchase; but 
would they give the Council carte blanche to extend the works? Did 
those present think it was likely? The consequence would be that, if 
they bought the undertaking, they would not be able to extend the 
works, and they would have to be shifted. This would be a grave 
difficulty for the Company ; but if the town purchased the undertaking, 
it would be a grave difficulty for the ratepayers. He was followed by 
Mr. Hutchings, who remarked that an important question to be con- 
sidered before deciding to purchase was the state of the works and of 
the mains, some of which were laid 20, 30, or 35 years ago. They 
might take it from him that they would not get an arbitrator to go into 
the details of the mains. He would take a general view of the affair, 
and base his result on the profit of the Company, which would mean a 
large outlay for the ratepayers. ope ore who supported the resolu- 
tion, mentioned that the Company refused to allow the Council’s Engi- 
neer toinspect the works; but this Mr. Barraclough denied. Headded 
that, in the event of the Council allowing the matter to drop, he would 
propose a resolution at the meeting of Directors that a reduction should 
be made in the price of gas from September next. 

Several other speakers joined in the discussion ; and then the reso- 
lution was put to the meeting. Only a few, however, voted for it; and 
the Chairman declared it not carried. 


— 





Increased Cost of Coal at Birmingham.—Dealing with the subject 
of the rise in the priceof coal, Mr. G. Hampton Barber, the Secretary 
of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, has informed a 
representative of the “ Daily Post” that the additional cost will, on the 
average, be a little over 2s. a ton; and this, on the amount of coal 
carbonized, represents an increased charge of over £50,000. An addi- 
tional income, however, will be derived from coke and other residual 
products. It is also expected that a larger amount of gas will be 
sold ; while some economies are to be effected, These considera- 
tions afford the Committee hope that, without advancing the price of 
gas, the contribution of the department of £50,000 in aid of the rates 
will be maintained. This, our contemporary adds, will be very grati- 
fying to the ratepayers, especially when it is remembered that during 
the past year the average price charged by the Corporation for gas was 
the lowest in the history of the undertaking. It is explained that the 
coal contract year does not run concurrently with the financial year— 
the latter ending on March 31, the former on June 30. For three 
months of the present financial year, therefore, coal was secured at the 
lower rates under the contracts entered into by the Gas Committee 
in 1906. 





GAS WORKERS’ STRIKE AT LIMERICK. 


Limerick has been the scene of a strike of gas workers which has 
caused a considerable amount of inconvenience, without apparently 


any compensating advantages to anybody. The trouble began, it is 
stated, last Thursday week, when the Manager (Mr. Henry Hawkins) 
told a carpenter to shift a ladder which was leaning against a new 
purifier-house. The carpenter took no notice; and the Manager 
repeated the request to the man’s brother, who followed, and who 
called out: “Tell him to get a labourer to do it. It is not joiners’ 
work to be shifting ladders.” The Manager asked why such a remark 
was made, and said he would remember it. Asa result of the dispute 
which followed (in the course of which the Manager said the man first 
in fault had told “a lie’’), the original offender was suspended. 
But next day he called at the works and persuaded a deputation to go 
with him to see the Mayor, who told them they had no case. Then 
followed the strike ; the men declaring that they would all act together 
till the whole thing had been thrashed out by the Gas Committee and 
themselves. Among the conditions set out by the men on which they 
would return to work was the ‘‘ discharge of the Saxon ;’’ but this was 
soon dropped, and ultimately the men expressed their willingness to 
let bygones be bygones if they were paid for the time lost. 

So things went on until last Tuesday, when the Gas Committee 
unanimously decided to give notice to the workers that unless they re- 
sumed their occupation at once, or first thing the following morning, 
the Committee would, in the interest of other industries in the city 
thrown, or about to be thrown, idle, be reluctantly compelled to em- 
ploy other people to carry on the work. They expressed the hope that 
the men would realize at once the misery and want that would fall on 
the poor of the city if their bread-winners were deprived of employment. 
Then followed a long list of firms who had intimated that unless their 
usual supply of gas was immediately restored they would be obliged to 
close down their works and disband the hands. The Committee also 
drew attention to the difficulty of caring for the insane at the asylum. 
The men thereupon returned to work; and the supply of gas was par- 
tially resumed atnoon on Thursday. Since the previous Friday, nearly 
all the streets had been in darkness (the exceptions being those electri- 
cally lighted) ; and the loss from a trading point of view must be very 
heavy. One outcome of the strike was the fitting of an electric motor 
for the printing of the ‘‘ Limerick Chronicle,’’ in place of the gas-engine 
previously employed for the purpose. 





GAS AND WATER ADMINISTRATION AT BARRY. 


The decision of the Barry Gas and Water Committee (recorded in 
last week’s “‘ JoURNAL,’’ p. 266) to recommend the Council to place the 


two undertakings under one Manager, and to determine the engage- 
ments of the Gas Manager (Mr. F. M. Harris) and the Water Manager 
(Mr. E. W. Waite) caused quite a sensation in the town ; and on 
Monday evening of last week a largely attended public meeting of rate- 
payers was held to consider the matter. After several suggestions had 
been dealt with, a resolution was carried without a dissentient, to the 
effect that the meeting observed with concern the proposals of the Gas 
and Water Committee to discharge Messrs. Harris and Waite, and to 
appoint one Engineer in their place; and believing that this was con- 
trary to the best interests of the town, and to the report of the expert 
Engineer called in by the Committee, the meeting felt grave urgency 
should be shown before the recommendation of the Committee was 
adopted. Mr. Davies urged that Mr. Porter, the expert engaged, made 
no reflection whatever in his report on either of the officials concerned. 
On the contrary, he described the distributing plant as being in an 
efficient state, but said that the establishment was undermanned. 
Several of those present paid a tribute to the faithful and efficient 
services to the town which had been rendered by both Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Waite for a great number of years ; while, on the other side, it 
was pointed out that the Committee had had the question under con- 
sideration for the past three or four years, and that some respect 
should therefore be had for their opinion and judgment. 

The following day, a special meeting of the Urban District 
Council was held, when the Committee’s recommendations regarding 
the placing of the two departments under one Manager, and the termi- 
nating of the engagements of Messrs. Harris and Waite, were agreed to. 
The recommendation that a Manager for the joint departments should 
be appointed at a salary of £400 a year was, however, referred back. 

Speaking on the proposal to dispense with the services of the present 
Gas and Water Engineers, Mr. Hogg said he had studied carefully and 
seriously the report of Mr. Porter, and found that, while it criticized 
the Committee, it did not contain a word of criticism or condemnation 
of either of the Engineers. Both these gentlemen had been Engi- 
neers of the concerns ever since Barry was Barry; and there had 
never been any suggestion that they had ever done anything under- 
handed—nothing of a shameful nature—no suggestion that they had 
received commissions, or rebates, or anything of that sort. He was 
pleased to say this to the credit of every member of the official staff 
of the Council. What were the charges against the Engineers? One 
of the charges against the Gas Engineer was that he had used a 
high-priced coal when a low-priced coal would have done; and that 
the high-priced coal had not produced more gas than the inferior 
article would have done. Mr. Harris surely could not be blamed 
for the coal which had been bought; for he was acting under the 
direction of the Committee, whose business it was to determine the 
matter. It was true they had not had the tests which they had asked 
the Gas Engineer to carry out; but it should be borne in mind that 
the Engineer’s first and foremost business was to make gas. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Harris had made several tests; but the coal used 
had not proved a success, and he had had no time, owing to the great 
demand there was for gas to supply the town, to complete further tests 
which he had been asked tomake. He hoped it was not necessary for 
him to prove that the Engineers had not done anything wrong. There 
was no charge of misconduct in any way brought against them. Their 
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work had been a success ; and they had carried out their duties with 
honour and probity. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Hogg gave notice to move the 
recision of the Council's resolution approving of the recommendations 
of the Gas and Water Committee. 


_— 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT MANCHESTER. 


The Bradford Road works of the Manchester Corporation Gas De- 
partment were last Tuesday the scene of an accident by which one 
workman was killed, and the lives of two others were placed in 
jeopardy. 


It is stated that at eleven o’clock in the morning, two men named 
Prior and Bell started off to test one of the syphons—a job which the 
regulations stipulate shall always be undertaken by two men together 
—and the former went to the pit, some 3 or 4 feet deep, and took out 
the plug for the purpose of dealing with any obstruction. He did not, 
however, immediately replace the plug, and the escaping fumes rapidly 
overcame him, and he fell with his head in a pool of water. Bell, who 
was Close to the pit, at once went to the rescue; but he, too, was over- 
come, and collapsed at the side of his mate. An alarm was at once 
raised, and in a few moments the foreman, William Surrey, arrived. 
He tried to reach the two men; but by this time the fumes were very 
powerful, and he, too, fell down insensible. A large number of work- 
men gathered round the place; and at last the three men were drawn 
out. The men finally stopped the rush of gas by putting waste into 
the hole from which the plug had been taken. A doctor was quickly on 
the spot; but Prior was beyond human aid. The other two men were 
removed to the hospital; and although for some hours they were in a 
critical condition, they were by night reported to be out of danger. 
This is the first serious accident of the kind that has taken place at the 
Bradford Road works. All three were skilled workmen and knew 
exactly what todo. The great bravery shown by Bell and Surrey in 
their attempted rescues is the one bright feature of a sad occurrence. 
They exhibited that spirit of heroism which is so very frequently wit- 
nessed in connection with industria] accidents, and which leads men, 
without a moment's hesitation, to rise to the noble height of placing 
their comrades’ lives before their own. 

The inquest was held on Friday, when a verdict of “ Accidental 
death ” was returned ; a few suggestions being made by the Jury for the 
better safeguard of the workmen. Mr. J. G. Newbigging, the Chief 
Engineer, said that deceased was used to this work. The plug had to 
be unscrewed until there was an issue of gas, which denoted that the 
pipe coming from the main was clear of obstruction. If the pipe was 
found to be clear, the plug had to be screwed tight again. This was 
done twice a day for testing purposes. If the pipe was not clear, it was 
the men’s duty to report it to the foreman. There were always two 
men together when the testing took place. If the pipe was clear, there 
was no necessity for the entire removal of the plug. It was against the 
men’s instructions to remove it. It was the foreman’s duty toclear any 
obstruction. There was no risk whatever when ordinary precautions 
were taken. There had been no accident of the kind at the works 
before; nor had he heard of any such accident elsewhere. In the face 
of this occurrence, however, they would certainly do something to 
make it even safer for the men. The foreman, Surrey, said deceased 
had been entrusted with the duty of testing the syphons for about 
eighteen months. Two men were always together when it was done. 
They reported to him when they found an obstruction; but they had 
authority to clear it—he had allowed them at times to do so. If the 
plug was taken out, a piece of cotton waste would stop the gas from 
escaping while the work of clearing the pipe was on. The men had 
appliances for use in case of emergency. If the waste had been used 
on this occasion when the plug was out, there would have been no 
danger whatever. The Coroner remarked that the most cheering 
feature of this unfortunate accident was the brave attempts made at 
rescue by so many workmen; and he congratulated them on their 
plucky conduct. If blame was attachable to anyone at all in connection 
with the accident, it was to Prior himself; for he had neglected the 
very necessary and obvious precaution of packing with waste the hole 
where the plug had come from, so as to prevent an escape of gas. 





_— 
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Projected Electric Lighting Demonstration in the City. 


At the meeting of the Court of Common Council last Thursday, it was 
unanimously resolved, on the recommendation of the Streets Com- 
mittee, that certain proposals for demonstrating improved electric light- 
ing in several of the main streets of the City should be accepted. 
They were as follows: By the City of London Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, on the Holborn Viaduct, by means of flame arcs on standards; 
in Farringdon Street, including part of Old Bailey and Holborn Circus, 
by enclosed arc lamps; and in Newgate Street, by smaller lamps. 
The charges for these lamps are to be at the rate of £17 10s. per 
annum each for the flame arcs, instead of £26 per lamp; and for the 
smaller lamps f12 ros. and {10 10s. each per annum respectively. 
By the Charing Cross and Strand Company, in Cannon Street (between 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and Budge Row), by means of centrally hung 
flame arc lamps, at {17 10s. each per annum. The recommendation 
stated that all costs of the installations, including standards, lamps, 
maintenance, &c., are to be defrayed by the Companies; that the 
necessary works are to be proceeded with as expeditiously as possible ; 
and that the demonstrations are to be continued until March next. 


~~ 








Seeking Gas Escapes.—During the past week two escapes of gas 
were located by means of naked lights—with somewhat serious conse- 
quences in both cases. A Harborne doctor, suspecting an escape in 
his sitting-room, took a light to examine the chandelier, when there 
was a loud report, and both he and his wife were badly burnt about 
the face and hands. The second instance occurred at Middlesbrough, 
where a woman, also suspecting an escape, entered the room, opened 
the window, and struck a match. Windows were broken, furniture 


damaged, and the woman herself had to be conveyed to the infirmary, 
where she was detained, 





WATER SUPPLY IN SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE. 


A New Reservoir at Woodcote. 

Woodcote, in Oxfordshire, which is situated amid beautiful country, 
about 8 miles from Reading and 43 miles from Goring-on-Thames, was 
last Tuesday the scene of a very enjoyable—and for the locality and 
the undertaking concerned a very important—function ; invitations 
having been issued by the Chairman and Directors of the South 
Oxfordshire Water and Gas Company to witness the opening of a new 
high-service reservoir on Greenmoor Hill. A large number of ladies 
and gentlemen—about one hundred (many of whom were residents 
from all parts of the Company’s district)—took advantage of the 
opportunity which was thus offered of combining business with 
pleasure ; and a not inconsiderable proportion of the party travelled 
down with the Secretary (Mr. F. C. Robus, F.C.I.S.) to Reading, 
where brakes were in waiting to convey them to the site of the reser- 
voir. This drive itself—though the day was not so clear as it might 
have been—was quite sufficient to repay one for the journey down 
from town. Most people, no doubt, place next in their feelings to 
pride of country, pride of their own particular county; and those 
who dwell in Oxfordshire are certainly not proud without a cause. 
Almost the whole of the way, the road led upwards; and by the end 
of the drive, it was apparent that a considerable height must have 
been reached. This was confirmed on stepping from the waggonettes ; 
for it was seen that the Company’s land was situated at the top of a 
commanding hill from which one looked down upon the surrounding 
country. For this reason, the new reservoir has been most appropri- 
ately named the ‘‘Summit.’’ The Company was originally started 
in 1888 as the Goring and Streatley District Gas and Water Company, 
Limited, which places were first supplied in 1892 or 1893. In 1902, 
powers were obtained to extend the area of supply, under the title 
of the Thames Valley and Goring Water and Gas Company, Limited ; 
and on June 39, 1905, the Royal Assent was given to an Act incorpor- 
ating the South Oxfordshire Water and Gas Company, with power to 
supply a district extending from Streatley to the borders of Henley, 
and from Shiplake to Newington—an area of something like 150 square 
miles. Over 50 miles of mains have been laid, varying in size from 
14 to 4inches. Although the undertaking is a large one, the paid-up 
share and loan capital of the water portion is only £70,473. The 
plant consists of duplicated pumping machinery, which will lift upwards 
of 200,000 gallons of water per diem ; while the storage capacity is over 
3,000,000 gallons. 

On arrival, the visitors were taken over the works, under the guidance 
of the Chairman of the Company, Mr. Henry J. Robus. It may be 
pointed out that there are two reservoirs, separated by the roadway. 
The one already in use is covered in; the new one will be similarly 
treated later on in the year. The Directors, however, were anxious to 
be quite on the safe side with regard to the summer's requirements, 
and so decided to bring thesecond reservoir into operation, and postpone 
just for the present the covering in. The work of construction was 
not accomplished without difficulty ; inasmuch as after excavating the 
clay for some distance, a bed of sand was met with, which necessitated 
going down ro or 12 feet deeper than had been anticipated, in order to 
secure a sound foundation. The capacity of the new reservoir is 
2,650,000 gallons ; and it has a partition running down the centre, so 
that one-half at a time can be cleaned, without emptying the water out 
altogether. It was constructed almost entirely by the Company’s own 
men ; and during the whole of the cperations not a single workman (of 
whom at times over a hundred were employed) suffered any kind of 
accident. The Company are the freeholders of about 12 acres of land ; 
and there is space still left for the building of two more similar reser- 
voirs. The water is pumped from a well at Goring to Cleeve, which 
supplies Goring and Streatley, and is lifted from there to Woodcote, a 
distance of 3} miles ; the reservoir being 620 feet above sea-level. For- 
tunately for the low-lying parts of the district, the pressure is so great 
that water can be thrown over the houses without the aid of a fire- 
manual. As regards the “‘Summit” reservoir, it may be remarked 
that it is a most substantial structure ; and the cost has been extremely 
moderate—well under £15,000, including the land. The water has 
been shown by analysis to be of an admirable character—free from 
pollution by animal organic matter, and an excellent supply for drinking 
and domestic purposes. 

When the party had assembled round the valve-house, the Rev. 
Mr. Nind offered a short prayer, after which Mrs. Henry J. Robus 
handed Sir Robert T. Hermon Hodge, Bart., a gold key, suitably en- 
graved, with which he opened the valve-house prior to turning the 
water into the main. In doing so, he expressed the hope that this 
great undertaking would last for very many years for the benefit of the 
community for whom it had been built. The company then proceeded 
to the other end of the reservoir, on the outside wall of which, facing 
the public road, was an inscription stone. This was unveiled by Mrs. 
Robus, after which Sir Hermon Hodge presented her with a gold 
buckle in the shape of the reservoir, The buckle had upon it the 
words: ‘Presented to Mrs. Henry Robus, at the opening of the 
Summit Reservoir, Woodcote, Oxon. ; 1907.” 

After the services of a photographer had been requisitioned, a move 
was made to a large tent which had been erected on the ground ; and 
here the guests were hospitably entertained at luncheon, during which 
a short toast list was gone through. 

Mr. H. J. Rosus, after the Loyal Toast had been honoured, pro- 
posed ‘‘ Health and Prosperity to Sir Robert Hermon Hodge.” 

Sir RosertT HERMON Hopce said he could not thank Mr. Robus 
sufficiently for the kind way in which he had alluded to him. He did 
not forget that the original invitation which was given him to be there 
on that most important occasion was given to him at the time when he 
was Member of Parliament for the division; and he regretted very 
much that he could not appear before them that day in this capacity. 
He was, however, one of those who were swept away in the flood 
which went over the country, and which he trusted had brought with it 
all that those who effected it had desired. Though he was no longer 
a Member of Parliament, and so could not be present in an official 
capacity, they had extended the invitation to him as a private indivi- 
dual. He was only too delighted to join hands with those who had 
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been engaged in the great work of bringing water into this hitherto 
waterless region, It was a great pleasure to him while he was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to do what little lay in his power to help the Bill 
through and secure the Act under which the Company obtained their 
powers. He was amazed at the opposition—at the difficulties which 
were thrown in the way of Mr. Robus and the Directors of the Com- 
pany by colleagues of his in the House of Commons; and he was 
perfectly certain that their action was owing to their entire ignorance 
of the needs of the locality, and of the importance to the inhabi- 
tants of a good and pure supply of water. He had very often sat 
in the House of Commons and heard Members for the Metro- 
politan district talking about water famines in London—taps only 
running for two hours a day, and so on—and thought that if they 
could only come into the region he was acquainted witb, where there 
where no taps, and people were dependent for their water supply on 
ponds which dried up in the summer, and where he had often seen carts 
go to the Thames for water for both people and cattle, they would then 
know better than they did what the meaning of a water famine really 
was. This was a locality where they were suffering from a permanent 
water famine; and they appreciated the fact that the Company were 
providing them with that necessary of life a pure supply of water. 
They knew perfectly well, of course, that it was not a Company of 
philanthropists ; and he thought the people of the locality had met the 
Company on the whole in a friendly manner, and had shown that they 
were not unwilling to pay a fair price for the water which had been 
brought under such great difficulties to the summit of this high eleva- 
tion. He believed the Company would be the means of largely in- 
creasing the value of the property in the neighbourhood, as well as of 
adding to the population ; and certainly they would add to the com- 
fort of all those who at present resided in the district. Further than 
this, he believed they would be the means of providing a great deal of 
work for those who needed it. After giving particulars regarding the 
Company, he concluded by remarking that he was sure they would one 
and all join with him in wishing ‘‘ Good health and prosperity to those 
who are engaged in this undertaking, and financial success to the 
South Oxfordshire Water and Gas Company.’’ With the toast he 
coupled the name of the Chairman, Mr. Henry J. Robus. 

Mr. Rozus, in responding, said he had been ill for a very long time ; 
and he had looked forward to the opening of this reservoir in the hope 
that he would be fully restored to health, so that he could give them 
some of the little episodes that characterized a water company in its 
early stages, and tell them, not of the little pin-pricks they got, but of 
the pleasant features. Hewas happy to say that at the moment they 
were in affectionate accord with their consumers. They had not a 
single dispute on hand with them. They were in agreement with all the 
Parish Councils, Rural District Councils, and the County Council. 
Not one wry word was to be heard. He considered that the whole of 
the Councils had met the Company in an excellent spirit ; they had ex- 
tended that help which a young company so much desired. He might 
point out that he had been connected with the Company sicce its incep- 
tion. The first year’s revenue was under £5; while to-day it was well 
over four figures, and in ten years’ time—so far as he was able to judge 
from the past, and looking into the future—he thought he would be 
able to tell them that it was not four figures, but five figures. They 
had got along in a first-rate manner. Their water, he might say, was 
of a most excellent character. Sir Robert was their largest consumer ; 
but they had other excellent ones. He could not tell them quite how 
many there were; but there were large and small people, and the Com- 
pany had secured nearly the whole of them. He had also wanted to 
tell them what happened when they promoted their Bill. He and Mr. 
Bodkin bad interviews with the various Councils; and they found that 
they were composed of a practical and sensible body of men. 

Mr. F. E. Bopkin, a Director of the Company, expressed the hope 
that Mr. Robus would soon be able to take up his duties again in the 
energetic style which had been of so much service to the Company. 
As regarded the ceremony which had been so successfully carried out 
that day, he thought very few people thoroughly understood the feel- 
ings of Directors of water companies. No doubt they, to the public, 
appeared as directing an undertaking which had an enormous district, 
and, of course, made enormous profits and paid enormous dividends. 
To the Directors of the Company, the matter appeared in a very 
different light. They felt now—and always had felt—the responsibility 
which Parliament had placed on their shoulders, and which meant that 
over the very large area of 140 or 150 square miles they were supposed 
to supply practically unlimited quantities of pure and wholesome water. 
They intended to live up to the high ideal to which this responsibility 
pointed ; and consequently they had carried out, among other things, 
the work which had been inaugurated that day. As regarded the 
quality of the water, analysis had shown that, when the reservoir was 
filled up to the top, there would not be one drop unfit for human con- 
sumption. The quantity, too, was very large—in fact, practically un- 
limited for the present population. The provision of such a supply was 
the task they had set themselves to accomplish before they rested satis- 
fied that they had carried out the trust imposed upon them. 

The party then broke up, some going to Goring and others to Read- 
ing, in the brakes which were in waiting for them. 
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Proposed Water-Works Extensions at Maryport.—The Maryport 
Gas and Water Committee have decided to recommend the Urban 
District Council to apply to Parliament for powers to lay an additional 
pipe to the mill-race from the Derwent, at the Goat, Cockermouth, and 
thus double the existing supply, at an estimated cost of £20,000. At 
present, the water-works yield an annual profit of about £800; so that 
the proposed additional cutting will, unless more consumersare secured, 
absorb all the profit. The recommendation was not unanimous; two 
voting against it, while one was neutral. As an alternative, it was 
suggested that the town should obtain a gravitation supply from the 
Dash, a stream flowing from the eastern side of Skiddaw, and so save 
£800 on pumping from the Derwent. But as this would mean ro miles 
more of pipes, and the impounding of the stream at an additional cost 


of probably not less than £35,000, it was decided to adopt the cheaper 
scheme. 





CHESTERFIELD WATER ARBITRATION. 


Riparian Owners’ Rights and “ Adaptability.” 

Arbitration proceedings took place on the 17th and 18th inst., at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, between Mr. Bernard Lucas and 
the Chesterfield Gas and Water Board, concerning the compulsory 
purchase by the latter of certain lands at Linacre, Old Brampton, near 
Chesterfield, required for the purposes of their water supply. The 
Umpire was Mr. T. T. Watnwricut, the President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. The Arbitrators were Mr. G. F. Barnes for the claimant, 
and Mr. F. Fow cer for the Board. 


Mr. Sutton, K.C., appeared in support of the claim; and Mr.A.C. 
AcwortH, K.C., represented the Board. 

Mr. SuTTOoN, in opening, said the question was what compensation 
should be paid to Mr. Lucas for the purchase of a pieceof land, which 
belonged to him, situated on the Linacre Brook, in the parish of 
Brampton, lying between the Lower Linacre and the Upper Linacre 
reservoirs. The embankment of a prop2sed reservoir crossed the 
Linacre Brook from Linacre Wood, with the result that the new reser- 
voir would be brought very nearly up to the boundary of what was 
called the Upper Linacre reservoir. A part of the land down to the 
brook belonged to them; and it was proposed to take 17 acres 
16 perches. The question of what should be paid fcr this involved 
considerable difficulty. The land was in itself admirably suited 
for a reservoir. There was good capacity, a splendid watershed, 
water of excellent quality, and there was great economy on the site. 
They had only to build the embankment in the valley, partly on the 
land belonging to Mr. Lucas and partly on that belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire; and they would secure an excellent reservoir. This 
would not be disputed; but there were difficulties of law, and pro- 
bably also of fact, arising in this case. The question might be 
raised, upon the construction of the Acts of Parliament, as to 
whether it was open to the claimant here to take advantage of 
what was called the special adaptability, in consequence of the Acts 
previously passed and the rights under them to the Water Board as 
successors. Hewould go through the Acts with a view of seeing what 
their rights were, and to what extent they in any way prevented the 
claimant from making the claim that his land had special adapta- 
bility for the purposes of a reservoir. When this had been dealt with, 
there was another question of fact as to value from the special adapta- 
bility point of view. The predecessor in title of Mr. Lucas not very 
long ago sold to the Chesterfield Water Board’s predecessor (the Water 
Company), a small piece of land to lay a line of pipes; and the Duke 
of Devonshire sold an easement in perpetuity. The reason it was taken 
to the lower reservoir was that this reservoir, having been made a long 
time ago, was not at the elevation which more recent building opera- 
tions and developments in population in the area of supply had made 
necessary. They no longer gave from the lower reservoir a supply 
such as was required under the Water- Works Act, or that was necessary 
for the supply of their area. They therefore wanted to get the water 
from a higher level ; and this was why they laid the pipes. He must 
therefore first of all point out what it was that the Chesterfield Water 
Board, as the successors of the Chesterfield Water and Gas Company, 
acquired—what rights they had in the waters of the Linacre Brook, 
and what rights, if any, in the land which it was now proposed to take ; 
or what powers and privileges they had in the land which would pre- 
vent them in law from using it for the purpose of a reservoir. He 
ventured to think there were none. The Act under which the powers 
were first given for the creation of a Water Company was passed in 
1825. This was before the importance and value of these water rights 
had become impressed on the Legislature, as they now were. There 
were not now so many places available for obtaining a water supply. 
Important bodies had taken steps to secure to themselves pretty nearly 
the whole of the watersheds in the country. But this state of things 
did not exist when the Act was passed; and he found, on looking at 
the Act, that there was nothing in it to give compensation to any 
person by reason of his watershed being in any way interfered with. 
After quoting from the 1825 Act, Counsel said the rights were limited 
to taking water from a spot a mile-and-a-quarter below the westerly 
embankment of the Lower Linacre reservoir, and supplying it to such of 
the inhabitants as might desire to take it. There was no exclusive 
right of supply, nor any power todo more than take such water as came 
down to the spot in the Linacre Brook and distribute it. As far as he 
could make out, there was no provision for giving any compensation to 
the riparian owners above this point for any loss of rights that they had 
in the river; the only compensation that was contemplated under the 
Act was to the riparian owners lower down. It was a curious thing 
that the Act of Parliament, though it had been repealed, was still the 
foundation of the rights which the Water Board had in this case. The 
next Act, passed in 1855, was to enable the Chesterfield Water-Works 
and Gaslight Company to extend their undertaking and powers and 
area of supply. Though the Act was repealed, the Company were re- 
established ; and they were put practically in the same position as the 
old Company had been ia, with certain increased powers of supply. 
They were empowered to make a reservoir; and this reservoir was 
called the Lower Linacre reservoir. As to the Lower Linacre Brook, 
there did not appear to be any power given to do more than take the 
waters that came down to them; and there was no interference with 
the rights of riparian owners above. The Water-Works Clauses Act 
of 1847 was incorporated with, and formed part of, the Act; and by the 
former there would be compensation made for any interference with 
rights. Then came the Chesterfield Water-Works and Gaslight Com- 
pany’s Act of 1865; and again the Water-Works Clauses Act was 
included. Power was given to construct new works; but he could not 
see that there was any authority given over the water that flowed 
between the two reservoirs, nor was there anything to interfere with 
the rights of persons who were the owners of the soil. The posi- 
tion seemed to him to be different from any which he had met 
with in his experience. The Acts were very peculiar, and seemed 
to be unusual. They had not in any way dealt with the rights of 
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the riparian owners over the watershed. But they had the right 
to make the reservoir and to use the waters of the brook; and no 
doubt the riparian owners could not interfere with the brook so as to 
prevent the water coming down to the lower reservoir. But so long as 
they preserved the flow of water to the brook, they could do anything 
they pleased with the land; and as the brook flowed entirely through 
the land of the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Lucas, they could, if they 
pleased, divert it, not using any of the water, and utilize the land 
through which the brook previously ran for any purpose. They could 
not interfere with the flow; they could not take away the water except 
to such an extent as they were using it, or could use it, at the time 
when the Act was passed. The Chesterfield Water and Gas Company, 
by obtaining power to make the reservoir, got no more rights against 
the riparian owners of the land above than any lower riparian owner 
would have by common law against an owner higher up the stream. 
There was no compensation tothem. Their rights remained undimi- 
nished. They were empowered to construct a reservoir or reservoirs 
and to receive the waters from the brook without making any compen- 
sation to those above. 

The Umpire: What is the effect of that? Supposing no compensa- 
tion is, or has been, paid to you. So far as you have gone, these Acts 
give powers for the taking of these waters. Where have you done with 
that? Do you mean because you have not got compensation ? 

Mr. Sutton said they had not been damnified at present; but the 
Board were going to damnify them now. What he wanted to show 
was that they had acquired no rights over their lands beyond those 
which an ordinary riparian owner lower down had against a riparian 
owner higher up. 

The Umpire: It is the usual argument referring to value—the user 
of the land and consequent value. 

Mr. Sutton said that was so. In 1871 another Act was passed. 
The increase of population and the increase of commercial works again 
made the supply inadequate; and under that Act power had been ob- 
tained to make an aqueduct or conduit, and a conveyance had been 
obtained from their predecessor in title. The deed showed that their 
riparian rights were preserved. Land was sold; but this gave the 
Board no more rights over the brook than they previously had. The 
claimant still remained the riparian owner, and the brook could not be 
interfered with without his consent, except under the Act for making 
compensation. What he suggested was that if there was land of this 
description suitable for water-works, and a stream running there— 
which in itself was valuable—it was a very unusual thing to say that 
a man’s land should be taken at less than {100 an acre, and that he 
should be cut off from his own stream. It could not be said that they 
were to take away a man’s riparian rights and give him no more than 
agricultural value. He thought they were entitled to say that, in 
taking this valuable land, they must pay that reasonable compensation 
which the riparian owner would expect, and undoubtedly had a right 
to. The Board had not hitherto deprived them of their riparian rights, 
but now proposed to do so; and full compensation must be paid. 

The Umpire: What I am thinking of is this, that no compensation 
in money has been paid for the stream, but powers have been given to 
impound the water ; and the question is what is the effect. 

Mr. SuTTon agreed ; but the other side could not prevent the water 
running down the brook and its being piped away. They had no 
authority to do this. Their power was limited to laying a pipe and 
taking it down to the lower reservoir; but they could not take the 
water away from the brook at the spot. They still preserved their 
riparian rights. They had no authority to impound; and there was 
nothing in the Act to show that they might cut off the water from the 
brook. They might make the reservoir ; and the result of this would 
be that while the reservoir was filling the brook would be dry. 

Mr. AcwortTu disputed the fact that the water was bound to come 
down the brook. 

Mr. Sutton said this was a very difficult and important case; and 
he could well understand that the Chesterfield Corporation felt it to 
be very important, and that it perhaps would not be limited to the 
matter that was at present being discussed. More valuable rights 
than those in question in thiscase might depend upon the decision that 
might be arrived at. In 1894 the demand for water still continued to 
increase ; and it became a question where the Company could get it 
from. Whether they thought that the area of the watershed where 
the reservoirs were situated was very valuable, or whether it was that 
they did not like the situation, he did not know. But instead of going 
for the purpose of making areservoirat one place, they went to another 
brook, a little more to the south (the Hipper Brook); and brought in 
an Act to take in the waters of the brook and convey them to Chester- 
field. The neighbourhood was up in arms. He believed the Chester- 
field Corporation, among others, opposed it, with the result that the 
scheme was thrown out; but upon the condition that the Chesterfield 
Corporation would buy the undertaking and would themselves provide 
a sufficient supply for the purposes which the old Company had in 
view. This was carried out; and in 1895 the Chesterfield Water and 
Gas Board was formed to take over the old Company, and the area 
of supply was extended. 

Mr. AcwortuH said there was in some sense an extension. In 
section 38 of the Act there was power to contract for the supply to the 
Rural District Council. There was not an extension of area; but an 
extension of the powers of supply. 

Mr. Sutton said that, under section 40, if the Rural District Council 
wished to do it, they had the right to do it ; and if they did not do it, 
then it would become necessary for the Water Board to do so. It 
showed that outside the jurisdiction there were other consumers than 
the Water Board who might be willing. Apparently, in 1904, the 
Board took steps to increase the supply—the parishes of the Rural 
District Council not having exercised their option; and among other 
powers they took the portion of the land belonging to Mr. Lucas. This 
was what they never had power to do before—‘' may divert any water 
which they are now authorized to take, but nothing in the Act shall 
authorize them to take any water which they are not now authorized 
to take.” It was a most extraordinary section. He presumed it meant 
that they might take the water of the Linacre Brook and impound it, 
because they were authorized by previous Acts of Parliament to im- 
pound it. He could not see where they were authorized to take the 





water from the little becks. What was there to prevent the owners of 
the land tbrough which the brooks flowed making a reservoir to hold 
the water, provided they sent it on? 

The Umpire: What about the riparian owner ? 
it up. 

Mr. SuTTON said he might utilize it for trade. He wanted to know 
how the other side contended that they were entitled to take the 
waters. They were, however, going to do it; and they must therefore 
pay for it. 

Mr. AcwortH: As I understand, your contention is that we may 
take the waters of the Linacre Brook, but that you have a right to any 
tributaries before they reach the brook on the land. 

Mr. Sutton: Yes; but subject to the riparian rights where the 
waters were flowing. The Board said they could utilize them; but 
the claimant could utilize them by means of the catchwaters of the 
watershed. There was nothing to prevent them giving all the water 
of the Linacre Brook and bringing the water of the watershed into their 
reservoir. The special adaptability theory did not depend upon the 
owners of the land being able to carry out the work. It was for the 
other side to say that they could not make use of the site. It was one of 
the difficulties about the case that the Board never paid a farthing for 
this watershed area. No one bad ever been benefited ; and their con- 
tention seemed to be that they would prevent the claimant making use 
of a valuable watershed by buying this piece of land, which could be 
made into a reservoir, and paying nothing for the watershed. Another 
point was that, assuming they could not be allowed to join with others 
to make the reservoir— — 

The Umpire: I decide at once that you can. 
shall put a clause in my award. 

Mr. Sutton said they had to look to the future. The witnesses 
he would call would say that they could make a catchwater at the 
bottom of their land which would be about the middle of the reservoir 
proposed to be made; and they could drain the area and give a supply 
of 200,000 gallons a day. There would be no one to say them nay. 

The Umpire: Only this, that it might cost more money to make a 
catchwater. 

Mr. Sutton said it could be made. There would be plenty of people 
who would be entitled to have the water; and they could still do it at 
a price which would be profitable to them. 

Mr. E. W. Dixon, a civil engineer, submitted that the following 
valuation, which he had made jointly with Mr. R. Armistead and Mr. 
E, Holmes, of lands taken under the Act of 1904, on the basis of the 
reservoir site: 17°368 acres of land purchased for reservoir site and 
‘*surround "’ at {100 per acre, £1736; add ro per cent. for compulsory 
sale, £173; total, £1909. Add proximity value, calculated on a basis 
of o'15d. saving in conveyance of water between the watershed and 
the consumer, equal to 73 million gallons per annum, or an annual 
value of £55, by thirty years’ purchase, equal to £1350. This sum, 
divided over the 24 acres total area necessary for the reservoir site and 
surround, is equal to a value of £58 per acre, Claimant's land neces- 
sary for part reservoir site, 12 acres, multiplied by £58 peracre, £696; 
the total claim amounting to £2605. The joint valuation on the catch- 
water basis of the claim was as follows: 17°368 acres of land purchased 
for the site of the Middle Linacre reservoir, with “surround,” taken at 
£50 per acre, £868; add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale (£86), £955. 
Value of water available from 25 acres of watershed between the sites 
of Nos. 1 and 2 catchwaters, taken at 8 inches of available rainfall per 
annum, at 2d. per 1000 gallons, equal to £37 ros. annual value, by 
30 years’ purchase, £1125; additional cost to owner due to increased 
length of catchwater, 400 yards at {1 ros. (£600), making £1725— total 
claim, £2680. 

Witness was cross-examined respecting his statement that a reservoir 
could be made privately on the site and water sold at a rate of 6d. or 
64d. per 1000 gallons. He said his suggestion was that this was 
possible, and that a manufacturer, owing to the scarcity of water, 
might be found to take from it. 

Mr. AcwortTH asked what right there would be to take the water 
from the riparian owners below. 

Witness said he was entitled to such an amount of water as fell upon 
his own land. He admitted that the scheme suggested would involve 
obtaining wayleaves from the Duke of Devonshire. He thought for an 
expenditure of {9000 a water supply on the outskirts of Chesterfield 
could be made equivalent to a supply of 60,000 gallons a day. This, 
at 63d. per 1000 gallons, would pay a hypothetical company or others. 
He based his calculations as to 6d. upon the Chesterfield Water Act of 
1855, which fixed the price for a supply for other than domestic pur- 
poses at 8d. per 1000 gallons. 

Mr. AcwortH pointed out that this Act had been repealed, and 
that at the present time Chesterfield could supply water, if it liked, for 
such a purpose at 6d. per 1000 gallons; but witness maintained that 
Chesterfield now required all the available supply from the valley, and 
that, under these circumstances, they would not be likely to supply 
water at 6d. per 1000 gallons for commercial purposes. 

Mr. R. Armistead and Mr. R. Holmes gave evidence and submitted 
valuations similar to that of Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. AcworTH, in opening the case for the Board, said his witnesses 
would state that the land in question was agricultural land, and had 
been valued by them on this basis for all practical purposes. The 
other side had been led away by the idea that they should value it asa 
water site. The result was that they had not paid as much attention 
as they otherwise would have done to its agricultural value. It came 
to the question as to what was the fair agricultural value of the pro- 
perty, treating it as such, and having regard to any injury that might 
be done to the rest of the agricultural property next to it which was 
held at present. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton had known this particular locality for thirty years. 
He was one of the Consulting Engineers of the old Chesterfield Water 
and Gas Company, who were taken over in 1895 under an arbitration. 
He had been called in as Consulting Engineer in reference to this 
middle reservoir. He had come to the conclusion that the value of the 
property was an agricultural value. He took it purely on an agricul- 
tural basis, and was of opinion that there was no practical basis in this 
case other than an agricultural basis. The following was his valua- 
tion: 8 acres, 1 rood, 5 perches, at £2 per acre, taken at thirty years’ 
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purchase, £495 Ios.; 2 acres, o rood, 17 perches, at 15s. per acre, at 
thirty years’ purchase, £47 7s. 6d.; 7 acres, o rood, 2 perches, wood- 
land, at £15 per acre, £105 3s. od., £648 1s, 3d.; add £64 16s. 2d. for 
compulsory sale—total claim, £712 17s. 5d. 

Mr. E. Lovell Clare submitted a total valuation of £715 on an agricul- 
tural basis; and Mr. Smith Denton, asurveyor, of Sheffield, gave evidence 
to the same effect. 

Mr. J. Middleton, the Law Clerk to the Water Board, having given 
formal evidence as to the position of the lands of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and other owners, 

Counsel addressed the Court for the parties, and 

The Umpire announced that the award would be reserved. 


GELTSDALE WATER SCHEME. 





Question of Compensation to the Earl of Carlisle. 
At the Surveyors’ Institution on the zoth inst., proceedings were 
concluded in the arbitration case of the Earl of Carlisle against the 


Corporation of Carlisle. It was a claim for compensation for depre- 
ciation of an estate at Geltsdale, near Carlisle, part of which the Cor- 
poration have taken for their water supply. The matter has already 
proved the subject of a previous arbitration and of proceedings in the 
High Court.* The Corporation in 1905, under the powers of their 
Water Act, acquired some four or five acres of land upon the Earl of 
Carlisle’s estate, upon which were some springs, and also a stream. 
For this, they paid compensation and purchase price. The Earl then 
claimed compensation for depreciation of his adjoining estate, upon 
which it was stated that there were four reservoir sites, but that in con- 
sequence of the action of the Corporation they had destroyed the 
water-bearing value of the estate, and a large sum was claimed in con- 
sequence. The Umpire was Mr. John Farrer. The Arbitrator for 
Earl Carlisle was Mr. W. J. Heskett, and for the Corporation Mr. R. 
Fenwick. After the previous arbitration, Mr. Farrer awarded Earl 
Carlisle £17,261. The Corporation then took the case to the High 
Court, on the ground that the Umpire should state separately if he 
awarded anything for water; and, if so, how much. The Courts re- 
ferred the matter back to the Umpire to state his award separately in 
respect of water and depreciation to the estate. The Umpire now had 
the assistance of a legal assessor in the person of Mr. Williams. 

The Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., Mr. R. D. Acland, K.C., and Mr. 
A. Du Cane appeared for the Earl of Carlisle; while Mr. Balfour 
Browne, K.C., Mr. E. Page, K.C., and Mr. J. G. Wood represented 
the Corporation. 

Evidence was given by Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., to the 
effect that reservoirs could be constructed and water properly stored 
on the Earl of Carlisle’s estate at Geltsdale. There were four sites 
available in the Geltsdale. In cross-examination by Mr. Balfour 
Browne, witness said he originally selected sites in Geltsdale for the 
Corporation reservoir; but this was placed elsewhere owing to the 
ruling of Parliament. Similar evidence was given by Mr. Henry Rofe, 
M.Inst.C.E. He considered the estate was a valuable water-bearing 
area. Incross-examination by Mr. Page, he admitted that Earl Carlisle 
had thesame rights as regards underground water that he had before the 
Act of 1898. He could to-day construct a reservoir on his own land and 
use the underground waters. 

Mr. J. M. Clark was the next witness. Heconsidered the estate was 
of great value as a water-bearing property ; but its value in this respect 
had been destroyed by the action of the Corporation, as no other 
authority would be allowed to come there for water now that Carlisle 
had secured a site in the immediate vicinity. He valued the estate 
before the Corporation came there at £63,600, and said it had been 
depreciated to the extent of £22,797. In cross-examination, he said 
provision was made in the Carlisle Water Act for the Earl of Carlisle 
to have as much water as he desired for his own use and for agricultural 
purposes. With regard to his rights in the underground waters, these 
had not been interfered with. Replying to Mr. Page (for the Corpora- 
tion), who asked if anybody would give more for it than agricultural 
value because of the chance of Carlisle coming to it for water, witness 
said he was sure a purchaser would take that into consideration. He 
knew of no property that had such a splendid supply of water. 

Evidence was then given by Mr. J. T. Wainwright, who said he had 
considered the great cost to the Earl of Carlisle of getting the water 
before it reached the stream and the small probability there was that 
Carlisle would ever require, or be able to utilize, the great quantity of 
water produced. The effect, however, of their Act had been to add 
enormously to the cost of the Earl of Carlisle obtaining water if he 
desired ; and it practically kept out other probable customers. The 
estate, in so far as it was a water-bearing estate, had been for ever 
sterilized ; so that whatever additional value appertained to it through 
the presence of the underground waters had been abstracted, leaving 
the estate poorer by £23,000, to which damage he said Earl Carlisle 
was entitled. He admitted, in answer to Mr. Balfour Browne, that 
the Earl of Carlisle might, by digging a trench behind the existing 
springs, tap the underground waters, and could utilize them, if there 
was any market for them. Mr. Richard Edgar Horsfall gave similar 
evidence. He estimated the depreciation at £22,000. Replying to 
Mr. Page, witness said if Carlisle had not obtained their Act, other 
corporations might have gone there and taken the four reservoir sites 
available. 

Mr. Page, on behalf of the Corporation, said Lord Carlisle could 
not deprive other riparian owners of their water from the running 
streams. He had been compensated for his riparian rights, and could 
not claim any further damage. He called Mr. Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E., 
who gave evidence to the effect that the Geltsdale was not a suitable 
place for reservoir construction. The geological conditions were such 
as to make the construction of reservoirs there very expensive indeed. 
He thought the Corporation were well advised in going from the Earl 
of Carlisle’s estate to Carrick Castle to erect their reservoirs. He 
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could not conceive any other town coming to the Geltsdale for water. 
The suggestion that Newcastle might want it was ridiculous. In his 
opinion, no damage had been sustained to the Earl’s estate. The under- 
ground water was still his; and he had been compensated for certain 
riparian rights for the Gelt mill, the sheep wash, and fishing rights. 
Mr. Charles Hawksley and Professor Kendall gave evidence as to the 
unsuitability of the Geltsdale for reservoir purposes. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, for the Corporation, contended that this was 
really a claim for water which could not be sustained, and not for de- 
preciation to the estate from any other point of view. The“springs 
had been taken, and did not belong to the Earl of Carlisle. That had 
been decided in the Court of Appeal. He was not claiming for these, 
and if he were he was claiming wrongly. His witnesses were in a dif- 
ficult position. They had before claimed for water at 3d. per 1000 
gallons. But this claim could not be sustained. They were putting it 
in a different way; but it was nevertheless a real claim for water for 
which they were not entitled to claim. They had charged for the 
whole estate at the same rate they had for four reservoir sites, which 
could not possibly be maintained. If the Corporation had constructed 
reservoirs on the four sites which had been mentioned, then he thought 
there would have been evidence that at any rate the sites were suit- 
able, and they could then have claimed their value from them as 
reservoir sites. The fact, however, that they had gone elsewhere was 
an indication that these sites were not to be taken into consideration 
at all, because they were unsuitable. He relied on the evidence that 
no special adaptability or adaptability at all had been proved; and the 
Court was bound by the evidence before it, and not by any arguments 
which might be adduced by his friend. If that were so—and he said 
it was—then this claim put forward for £22,000 was a new attempt to 
substantiate the previous claim for loss of water. If so, and if the 
Umpire was going to award anything for water, then he must ask 
him to make his award in the shape of a special case, so that he might 
have it tested in the High Court. The Earl of Carlisle had already 
received special damages in this case as a riparian owner. But 
what was meant by this claim for a ‘‘ water-bearing estate”? If it 
meant anything, it meant a claim for water underground, which had 
not yet become the property of the riparian owners. His rights in 
these had not been interfered with by anything the Corporation had 
done, and he was not entitled to any compensation for it. Even the 
claimant’s witnesses had admitted this; and so the claim he thought 
could not be sustained. Counsel also pointed out that no claim with 
regard to special or any other adaptability could be sustained without 
it had been shown that there was some competitor in the field, which 
was not the case here. 

The Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald contended that Mr. Balfour Browne had 
treated the claimant’s witnesses unfairly, because, at the first hearing, 
they had, in estimating the depreciation of the estate, used the unfor- 
tunate statement that the water on the estate was valued at jd per 
1000 gallons. The largest element of value was its capabilities as a 
water-producing estate; and the Corporation of Carlisle under their 
Act had taken powers, as a result of which the value of the estate 
was absolutely gone from the moment the Act was passed and the 
water virtually became the property of the Corporation. Now that 
Carlisle had obtained this Act, in the present feeling of the Legislature 
it was impossible for any other town to come into the valley to avail 
itself of the water on Lord Carlisle’s estate. Their claim was founded 
purely on fact, and involved two questions. First, was this estate, by 
reason of its water-bearing and water-storing capabilities, of special 
value above agricultural or sporting land; and, secondly, had this value 
been destroyed or depreciated by the exercise by the Corporation of 
their statutory powers under the Act of 1898? Hesaid both questions, 
according to the evidence, should be answered in the affirmative ; and, 
under these circumstances, Lord Carlisle was entitled to compensation. 
He pointed out the exceptional character of the estate as a water-bear- 
ing estate. It was not necessary for him to prove that there werecom- 
petitors in the field for its purchase. It was sufficient for him to state 
there was acustomer ; and that that customer was Carlisle. This was 
decided beyond dispute in the Aspatria case. In conclusion, he asked 
for suitable compensation for the injury to the estate. 

The Umpire reserved his award. 








Suicide by Gas.—That deceased committed suicide by inhaling coal 
gas while of unsound mind, was the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury who 
sat to inquire into the circumstances surrounding the death of Miss 
Elizabeth Jamieson, aged 61, who died at Halliford House Asylum last 
Tuesday week. On June 26, she was found sitting in a chair uncon- 
scious at her house. The room was full of gas; the tap of the stove 
being on full, and the windows and door and the grate-register were all 
closed. She appeared to have recovered from this; but symptoms of 
insanity set in. The doctor stated that death was due to peritonitis 
and congestion of the lungs, following poisoning by the inhalation of 
coal gas. , 


Cookery Demonstrations at the Cape.—We learn from copies of 
Cape papers just to hand that, as the result of the activity of Mr. 
William Arnott, the Manager of the South African Lighting Associa- 
tion, a course of free lectures and demonstrations in cooking by gas 
was opened in the Loubser Hall, Port Elizabeth, on the 26th ult., 
when an appropriate address was delivered by Mr. J. C. Kemsley, J.P. 
He alluded to the intelligent part played by cookery in the school 
curriculum of the present day, and pointed out that the demonstrations 
were not being given exclusively to display the wares of the Associa- 
tion, but for the special purpose of showing the mothers and girls of 
Port Elizabeth the best ways of cooking. The first demonstration was 
then given by Miss Rose Dennis, the Teacher of Cookery in the Cape 
Town and suburban schools. It occupied close upon two hours, and 
was followed with the utmost interest by a crowded audience. The 
Company had freely distributed note-books among the ladies, and full 
use was made of them. After the lecture, Miss Dennis answered any 
question arising out of the demonstration ; and representatives of the 
Company were in attendance to furnish particulars in regard to the 
gas-stoves the Company supply. The second and third lectures were 
delivered on the 27th and 28th of June; and another series on the rst, 
2nd, and 3rd inst, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


Saturday. 
We are under the refreshing influence of the meeting of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers, held two days ago in Glasgow. 
It was an important and a successful meeting, giving no indication, in 
any way whatever, that the Association are affected by the prosperity 
which has attended the Junior Gas Association in their short existence. 
A good deal of the time on Thursday was occupied by the business—at 
times necessary—of putting their house in order. It was even pro- 
posed to change the name of the Association, as a sort of sop to 
patriotic feeling. The proposal, however, was not adopted ; the feeling 
of quite two-thirds of the members present being that no change 
should be made. Probably the proposal—which, it will be noted, was 
opposed by the Committee, without giving any reasons—was made in 
anticipation of the action of the members upon the question of affilia- 
tion with the Institution of Gas Engineers. I dare say, if the members 
had agreed to change the name of the Association, affiliation would 
have been agreed to without opposition; for it cannot be overlooked 
that, when this question came to be discussed, the objections to it were 
not upon the merits, but upon the procedure. Affiliation was agreed 
to by an overwhelming majority; and then afterwards, through the 
grace of those who had spoken against it, the resolution was made 
unanimous. The decision to affiliate was helped very materially by 
the frank statement made by Mr. W. Doig Gibb, of Newcastle, the 
President of the Institution. The pity is that Mr. Doig Gibb, being a 
Scotsman, was not, in consideration of the interesting occasion, made 
an honorary member of the North British Association ; but probably 
this was overlooked. It may yet be remedied. If there is one point 
in connection with affiliation on which the North British Association 
might have been sensitive, but which was not stated by the opponents 
of affiliation, it was that of precedence. The subject, I suppose, has 
not yet been considered by the Council of the Institution; but it is a 
matter which will most probably arise. The North British Association 
is the oldest of all the affiliated Associations, and, as such, may well 
claim that their representative should rank next to the President of the 
Institution on all ceremonial occasions. Such a claim will possibly be 
disputed by the representatives of larger Associations, on the plea that 
influence should rank, and not seniority. It would have been better if 
this question had been settled before affiliation was agreed to. It may 
be said that there is not much value in position. But there are occasions 
now and then, such as a reception or a banquet with distinguished 
people present, when it isof importance; and there are often wrangles, 
and very bitter ones, over who is to go first in the business. The Asso- 
ciation agreed to form a Commercial Section; the decision being offi- 
cially unanimous, but against the protest of Mr. J. Napier Myers, of 
Saltcoats. The information regarding the section was conveyed to the 
members by circular, with the contents of which I am not acquainted. 
It is to be a separate body, as independent of the North British Asso- 
ciation in its working as that Association will be of the Institution— 
being, in fact, a sort of vassal of the Association. This may account for 
the fact that all that was done was to resolve that a section be formed ; 
and no arrangements were made for the formation or working of it. 
The technical matter before the meeting was of quite an interesting 
nature, bringing into prominence the awakened interest which there 





now is in the use of retort-house governors, and the methods of extract- 
ing naphthalene, which is a new subject of consideration for Scotch 
gas managers. It is with feelings of regret that the resignation by 
Mr. R. S. Carlow of the offices of Secretary and Treasurer has been 
received. Mr. Carlow has devoted himself to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation with unflagging zeal, coming up, year after year, with everything 
in his department in the most perfect order. He has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of every President under whom he has served, and has, by 
each one of them, been praised for his excellent services to the Asso- 
ciation, and the assistance he rendered to them. When he quits office, 
he may be assured that he will carry with him the kindly remembrances 
and good wishes of all with whom he has come in contact in his official 
capacity. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held their usual 
monthly meeting on Monday last. In the minutes of the special meet- 
ing on the previous Monday, it was mentioned that the Engineer had 
submitted to the Works Committee, on the 15th inst., a statement of 
the coal proposed to be purchased for the period ending May 15, 1908, 
and that the Committee recommended acceptance of tenders for 15,000 
tons of Newbattle bottoms, 25,000 tons of Edinburgh Hartley, and 10,000 
tons of Riggonhead. The Committee recommended that the Engineer 
should be instructed to negotiate for a modification in price of the other 
offers which were included in his recommendation, amounting to 44,000 
tons, and that he should also receive power to purchase a further 
quantity of from 6009 to 10,000 tons as required. This is the 94,000 
tons purchased on the same date, as stated in these notes last week. 
The same minute also contained the statement that the Clerk reported 
to the Committee that, on the instructions of the Sub-Committee, and 
as advised by Counsel, he had lodged a tender of £4000 in connection 
with the second action by Messrs. James Muir and Son, Limited ; that 
the offer had been refused ; and that thereupon the Committee recom- 
mended that the Commissioners should not increase their tender, but 
should take the award of the Court in the case. 

At the meeting last Monday, the Finance and Law Committee 
reported that they had considered the print abstract of the Commis- 
sioners’ accounts for the year to Whitsunday last, with the relative 
notes by the Treasurer upon them, and that, having found the abstract 
correct, they had resolved to recommend the Commissioners to allow 
and certify the accounts ; to set apart for the annuities sinking fund 
and the mortgages sinking fund the statutory minimum contributions 
—viz., £6944 and f11,918; and for the reserve fund £3111, being 
£2000 beyond the minimum statutory contribution; and to carry 
torward the balance of {912 to the credit of this year’s accounts. 
The Commissioners approved the accounts. 

The Commissioners, without comment, adopted the interesting report 
by Mr. W. R. Herring, summarized in the “ JournaL” last Tuesday, on 
the liability of the Commissioners under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. They could scarcely have done otherwise ; for a more convincing 
document could not be conceived. The demonstration that the Com- 
missioners have been able to clear off all their liabilities for accident 
during the past ten years, by payments which do not amount to more, 
on the average, than 2s. 9d. per £100 of wages paid, is a significant 
fact, worthy to be taken into account by owners of gas-works every- 
where; and it may go some way towards allaying the undoubted scare 
which exists at present over the Act. 

The Corporation of Elgin are finding trouble over the obtaining 
of a site for the erection of a new gasholder. There is very great 
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need for a new holder; there being at present storage capacity for 
only 80,000 cubic feet of gas, while the maximum daily make is now 
180,000 cubic feet. The Council had three sites before them last 
month ; and they decided upon one in a part of the town which is 
thickly peopled. A number of the dwellers there, within the 300 yards 
radius, held a meeting on the 4th inst., and instructed a Law Agent to 
lodge a protest with the Town Council against the proposal to erect 
the holder. The protest was Jodged with the Town Clerk, who sub- 
mitted it to the Town Council at a special meeting lately held. There 
was a long discussion upon it, in the course of which Bailie Gordon, 
the Convener of the Gas Committee, urged them to take proceedings 
before the Sheriff without delay, so that they might get at the work 
soon. The Council, by eleven votes to five, resolved to lay the matter 
before the Sheriff, and let him decide for them. 

One or two statements of some interest were made by the Chairman 
at the recent meeting of the Cupar Gas Company, Limited. Although 
the consumption of gas had increased, the income was somewhat less, 
which was on account of the resolution to allow 24d. per 1000 cubic feet 
discount to consumers who paid £15 and over for gas. Then there was 
the cost of the show-room they opened some time ago, and which was 
giving good results. The Manager informed him that he had fixed up 
no less than 37 gas-cookers. There was also a gratifying increase in 
prepayment meters. They had actually received £421 through these 
meters—or 161,040 pennies, 

The annual meeting of the Berwick and Tweedmouth Gas Company 
was held on Wednesday, the 17th inst.—Mr. George S. Riddle in the 
chair. The Directors reported that the business of the Company was 
going steadily on. An exhibition was held in April. Owing to the 
great and unprecedented advance in the price of coal, as also in the 
price of other materials used in gas manufacture, they had been com- 
pelled to advance the price of gas from 3s. 7d. to 3s. 11d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The net profit realized was £1157. The Directors recommended 
a dividend of 10 per cent., free of income-tax. The total income was 
£6583 ; and the expenditure amounted to £5426. At the present time 
the number of consumers and the quantity of gas sold were higher than 
they had ever been in the history of the Company. The Chairman 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Secretary, the Maaager, and the other 
officials. The report was adopted, and the vote agreed to. 

The annual business meeting of the Bo'ness Gaslight Company was 
held on Monday—ex-Provost Ballantine presiding. The report of the 
Directors showed that the quantity of gas manufactured was 24,905,600 
cubic feet—an increase upon the previous year of 481,000 cubic 
feet. The usual dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, and a sub- 
stantial sum carried forward. It was reported that the contracts for 
coal which had been entered into were at the rate of 13s. 5d. per 
ton, as compared with 8s. 9d., which would represent to the Com- 
pany a difference of £550 for the year. 

A Parliamentary Commission is at present sitting in Edinburgh for 
the consideration of a group of applications for Provisional Orders 
under the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899. On Tuesday 
they had before them an application by the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust, who wish additional powers: (1) To construct filters 
and other subsidiary works; (2) to define the limit of height to which 
the Trustees may be required to supply water ; (3) to continue the line 
of railway laid down from Broughton Station to Talla, during the 
construction of the works; (4) to grant retiring allowances to officials ; 
and (5) to alter the provisions with reference to the sinking fund. 
There was no opposition to any of the proposals, with the exception of 
that relating to the railway, as to which, Sir Basil Montgomery, of 
Stanhope, wished it removed. The purpose for which the railway was 
constructed, he maintained, was served when the Talla works were 
completed, and its continuance was a menace to the amenities of his 
property. For the Trustees, it was contended that the railway cost 
£60,000 ; and as the Trustees had power to take in water from other 
watersheds than the Talla, and might require to use that power, the 
railway would then be needed. The Commission approved the pre- 
amble of the Order, with conditions to protect the interests of Sir Basil 
Montgomery. His property is approached by a level crossing. It was 
part of his proposal that a bridge should be erected ; but the cost of 

this, it was pointed out, in reply, would be not less than £2360. The 
Commission have allowed the level-crossing to remain. 

The St. Andrews Town Council held a special meeting on Monday 
to consider as to the adoption of a scheme for the augmentation of the 
town’s water supply. The meeting was held under compulsion from 
the Local Government Board, from whom a communication had been 
received, to the effect that if a plebiscite of the ratepayers were to be 
taken, they wished the Town Council to give an undertaking that 
one of the schemes before the Council would be proceeded with imme- 
diately thereafter. The Council had, however, replied to this communi- 
cation that it would not be convenient to take the plebiscite till the end 
ofSeptember. There are five schemes before the Council. A letter was 
read from the Local Government Board, agreeing not to take action 
against the Council till after the end of September. Then the Council 
discussed the situation; the feeling being one of resentment at the 
threatened action of the Local Government Board, which, it was con- 
ceived, proceeded upon the assumption that the Council were defaulters. 
In the end, the Council selected three of the schemes to be laid before 
the ratepayers; the favourite one being Lumbo Den, the cost of which 
is estimated at £13,321. 
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Colwyn Bay Water Supply.—In the House of Commons on Monday 
last week, Mr. Weir asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, seeing that the Colwyn Bay Urban District Council 
now realize that the water supply is insufficient, he would ascertain if 
any steps were being taken to augment the supply, especially in view of 
the increased demand for water during the holiday season. Mr. Burns, 
in reply, said the district was supplied with water by the Conway and 
Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply Board. The District Council, who 
were one of the constituent authorities of the Board, had for some time 
been pressing them to lay an additional main from the intake in Lake 
Cowlyd, so as to supply more water into the constituent districts ; and 
about a week ago the Board resolved to seek powers next session to 
take more water from the lake. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Week ending July 27, 


The London market for tar products remains in a steady position. 
There is, of course, the customary restriction of business at tne holiday 
season. The shipment of pitch will restart in September ; and more 
activity in this article may be then expected. Creosote oil is scarce; 
and 3d. to 3}d. would have to be paid for a good make. A large ship- 
ment of this oil has lately taken place, and the quantity left in makers’ 
stores is low; the local demand being also good. Benzol is daily find- 
ing new customers among motorists; and it is quite possible that the 
recently published report of the Committee of the Motor Union, recom- 
mending the use of benzol for motor purposes, will call for inquiry for 
the article. There is no alteration in the value of sulpbate of ammonia, 
which may be put at £12, on Beckton terms. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, LIVERPOOL, July 27. 


The market has been somewhat irregular, for while in some cases 
prices below the level of current quotations have been accepted, in 
urgent cases full prices have been paid. On the whole, there has not 
been much change in actual values, though at the close the tone is 
quiet, the month’s requirements being covered, with quotations at 
£11 13s. 9d. per ton f.ob. Hull, £11 16s. 3d. to £11 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and {12 per ton f.o.b, Leith. Thereh-.s been further specu- 
lative selling in the forward position at about the level of spot prices ; 
but makers tor the most part are firm at a premium of 2s. 6d. to 5s. per 
ton, according to position. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


This market is quiet but steady, with spot prices at 11s. to 11s. 3d. 
per cwt., according to quality. 


‘Tar Products. Lonvon, July 27. 


Things remain unchanged ; and there does not appear to be any 
chance of increased business at present. Pitch is quiet. There is no 
business doing for prompt delivery ; while for forward, dealers are 
unable to pay manufacturers’ prices, owing to there being very little 
inquiry from the Continent. Creosote is still fairly firm, and makers 
are not anxious to sell for any length of time forward. There is 
no change in carbolic acid. Continental consumers will not make any 
increase on their recent offers. The prices of crystals are unaltered. 
Benzol, 99 per cent., remains unchanged, both for prompt and forward 
delivery. No business is reported in 50 to 90 per cent. benzol and 
toluol. Prices of solvent naphtha remain about the same in the North ; 
but in London, makers’ ideas are rather firmer for forward delivery. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 15s. 6d. to 2os. 
Pitch, London, 26s. nominal; east coast, 25s. to 25s. 6d.; west coast, 
238. gd. to 24s, 6d. Benzol, go per cent., 74d. to 84d. ; 50-90 per cent., 
84d. to 9d. Toluol, 1ojd. to 114d. Crude naphtha, 4d. to 44d.; 
solvent naphtha, 1s. to 1s. 2}d.; heavy naphtha, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 34d. 
Creosote, London, 2{d. to 3d.; North, 24d. to 2?d. Heavy oils, 3d. 
to 33d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 74d. to 1s. 73d, Naphtha- 
lene, £6 to £12. Anthracene, “A’’ quality, 13d. to 13d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article is unchanged, and practically no business is reported. 
The principal London Gas Companies still ask £12 2s. 6d. to £12 5s. 
for forward; and the price for prompt may be taken at {12 Is. 3d. 
Ordinary ‘London makes remain unchanged at £11 13s. 9d. to £11 15s. 
The price at Leith is £12 to £12 2s. 6d.; Liverpool, £11 16s. 3d. to 
£11 17s. 6d. ; and Hull, £11 15s. 


_ 
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Travelling Expenses of Local Authorities.—Last Thursday, the 
President of the Local Government Board replied to a question on the 
above subject put to him by Mr. Rogers, the Member for Devizes. It 
was whether instructions were given by the Board to their Auditors to 
allow or to surcharge payment by a county council or any other local 
authority of the reasonable travelling expenses of the members when 
engaged in the business of such council or authority. Mr. Burns said 
no instructions had been given by the Board on the subject. He was, 
however, advised that, looking to the decision of the High Court in the 
case of Rex v. Dolby, a local authority were in general not empowered 
to pay the travelling expenses of members of their body when engaged 
on the ordinary business of the authority within the district. This view 
would, he said, apply to county councils as well as to other local 
authorities. 


Carlisle Gas and Water Supply.—In his report to the Finance 
Committee for the year ending March 31, Mr. John Graham, the City 
Treasurer of Carlisle, says the total income on gas-works revenue 
account was £44,836, against £45,795 the previous year, a decrease of 
£959. This is mainly to be accounted for in the decreased amount 
received from the sale of tar, sulphate, and coke. The sale of gas 
shows an increase of £49. The expenditure amounted to £32,229, or 
a decrease of £1188. The largest item in this decrease is the cost 
of coal, which, on the year’s working, shows a diminution of £684. 
The gross profit for the year amounts to £12,606; and after paying £593 
for income-tax, £2731 instalment of loans, £1123 interest on loans, 
£120 interest on deposits, £170 bank interest, and the usual {1000 in 
respect of the contribution towards the cost of the water-gas plant, the 
net profit is £6869, which is slightly less than last year. The water- 
works account shows a very satisfactory state of affairs. The expendi- 
ture on revenue has diminished about £210, while the income has con- 
siderably increased. In this year’s account the fixed charges have been 
taken to March 31 instead of June 30 as heretofore. Had a full year’s 
income from all sources been shown, it would have amounted to 
£14,615, or nearly £1800 in excess of the previous year. The gross 
profits amount to £8338 ; and after payment of income-tax, instalment 
and interest on loans, and the debit balance on the baths account for 
the previous year, a net available surplus of £6693 is arrived at. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


There is little change to record in the coal industry of Lancashire. 
The warmer weather has brought about a lull in house qualities; but 
no reduction in prices. Owing to the Belfast strike, less coal has been 
exported to Ireland and more thrown upon the home market, but not 
in sufficient quantities to weaken existing rates. Furnace coa] and 
coke continue to sell well. Gas coal and cannel are in very small 
demand. A new discovery of coal is reported from the neighbourhood 
of the Cheviot Hills. Less trouble is noticeable in the railway coal- 
waggon department. The general quotations are unaltered. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been some further enlargement in the demand for steam 
coals. The market seems now to be brisk, with heavier exports and some 
tendency to higher prices for fuel generally. For best Northumbrian 
steams, the quotation has risen to 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., 
second-class steams are 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d., and steam smalls seem 
rather less scarce at ros. to ros. 3d. Work at the collieries seems to 
be brisk ; and the heavy production is readily taken up by the demand. 
In the gas coal trade, there is a slow growth in the home consumption ; 
and the exports are now very heavy. As to prices, Durham gas coal 
varies from about 13s. 6d. to 14s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. There are more 
contracts in course of negotiation, especially for export; and in one 
case about 40,000 tons have been sold for delivery to a French port, 
at a price that is believed to leave about 13s. 44d. per ton f.o.b. A 
contract for Denmark is also spoken of as settled at near the same 
price. Other inquiries for gas coal, including additional quantities for 
the Metropolis, are believed to be in treaty. Coke is very steady, and 
gas coke for export is rather scarce. The limited production, coupled 
with dearer coal, has stiffened the price of gas coke, which is quoted 
at from about 17s. to 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade remains brisk, especially the foreign part of it. The miners 
have not yet fully resumed work, with the consequence that outputs 
are being promptly taken up, and, in fact, are not equal to the demand. 
The prices quoted are: Ell, 12s. 6d. to 14s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 
splint 13s. to 13s. 6d., and steam 12s, 3d. to12s. 6d. The shipments 
for the week amounted to 182,935 tons—a decrease upon the previous 
week of 130,382 tons, but an increase on the corresponding week of 1758 
tons. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 7,881,421 
tons—an increase upon the corresponding period of 475,424 tons. 
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It is reported that the North Cheshire Water Company, who serve 
the Altrincham district, have decided to reduce their charge for garden 
hose-pipes to half the usual amount, in consequence of the exception- 
ally wet season. 

The 400 additional fro “‘B” shares in the Eastbourne Gas Com- 
pany for which tenders were recently invited realized £10,503 19s, 64d. ; 
being at the rate of more than £26 5s. per share. The issue was sub- 
scribed for nearly twice over. 

Messrs. S. Wolfand Co., of No. 138, Southwark Street, S.E., have 
issued a new catalogue of their portable electric drilling and grinding 
machines. On p. 17 (fig. 4) is shown a hand grinding and polishing 
machine for operating on work in situ. 

The Public Control Committee of the London County Council 
report that last month 19,505 gas-meters were sent in to the Inspectors 
for testing. Of these, 17,320 were stamped and 2185 were rejected. 
The fees received amounted to £553 15s. 6d. 

Tenders for the issue of 600 ordinary shares of £10 each of and in 
the East Surrey Water Company were opened on Friday. They 
amounted to £9946, at prices ranging from £16 Ios. to £16 I5s. per 
share. The average price obtained was /16 11s. 6d. per share. 

The Directors of the South Staffordshire Water-Works Company 
have decided (subject to the examination of the accounts by the 


Auditors) to recommend the declaration of a dividend for the half | 


year to June 30, on the ordinary stock, at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum less income-tax. This will leave a balance of £7593 to be 
carried forward. 


The Ashford Urban District Council, at their last monthly meet- 
ing, voluntarily decided to increase by £70 per annum the salary of 
their Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. Herbert R. Turner), in order to 
show their appreciation of his first year’s service, and for the extra work 
devolving upon him in carrying out the extensions of a bench of regene- 
rative settings and the carburetted water-gas plant. 


Last Friday evening, there was a burst in the main which carries 
the water from the Elan Valley to Birmingham, at a point known as 
the Old Quarry, situated on Monument Hill, Hagley, near Stourbridge. 
The water rushed down the hillside, and flooded several cottages. It 
eventually found its way into the Birmingham Road, down which it 
poured in torrents, making traffic impossible, and cutting up the road 
badly. The water continued to flow for nearly 40 minutes before it 
could be cut off. 


It is reported that a remarkable case of water finding has been 
achieved by Mr. H. Chesterman, of Bath and Hereford, at Brickiln 
Farm, Burghill, Hereford. Mr. Chesterman having been called in to 
locate water for general farm use, he stated that a good supply would 
be found at a depth of 65 feet. The spring was tapped at 68 feet, and 
rose to within 9 feet of the surface. The test pumping showed a yield 
of not less than 15,000 gallons per day from a6-inch artesian tube well, 
which was sunk on the condition of ‘‘ no water no pay.”’ 


The employees in the stove and meter departments of the Port- 
sea Island Gas Company recently had their annual outing, followed 
by a smoking concert. Last Wednesday, the officials and workmen 
of the Ventnor Gas and Water Company, accompanied by the Chair- 
man (Mr. W. H. Littlefield) and the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. J. S. 
Ineson), had an excursion to Freshwater, where they dined at Starke’s 
Hotel. After dinner, Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Ineson were each presented 
with a silver-mounted pipe ina case. The return journey was by way 
of Carisbrooke, where tea was partaken of. 








“CANNON” 


COOKERS 
CARRY 
CONTENTMENT 


THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD. 


Every Variety. 





Refer to our Catalogue: if not at 


hand, send for copy. 





CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, Lo., 


DEEPFIELDS, Nr. Bilston, STAFFS. 


London Office and Show-Rooms : 
Bath House, 57-60, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





Australasian Agents: 
JAMES HURLL & CO., Ltd., 20, Loftus Street, SYDNEY, 
and Box No. 4 (G.P.O.) Dunedin. 
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BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 


WALTER KING, 
11, Bott Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
ACT.—Price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. per 100.; printed 
on broadsides sheets. 
ZURICH NEW GAS-WORKS,—By A, Weiss, Engineer 
of the Works. Price 2s. 6d. 


THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMIS- | 


TRY, Vol. 2. Articles on Gas recommended for 
Students by City and Guilds Institute. Price 42s, 
PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDER. 
TAKINGS, 1891-1901 (the Volume for 1879-1890 is still 
on Sale).—By E. H. Stevenson and E. K. Burstat, 
MM.Inst.C.E. Price 21s, 

MODERN APPLIANCES IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
—By FLETCHER W.STEVENSON. Price 5s, 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF LIGHTING 
AS APPLIED TO STREETS, OPEN SPACES, AND 
INTERIORS.—By W. H. Y. WEBBER. Price 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY: A GUIDE-TO THE 
STUDY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT,.— 
By W. J. Drspry, F.I.C., F.C.S., late Chemist and 
Superintending Gas Examiner to ‘the London County 
Council. Price 7s. 6d. 

TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS, 


— By CLEMENS 
WINKLER. Second Edition. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


ANALYSES OF SCOTCH COALS 


LACE, of Glasgow. Price ls. 


METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS.—By Dr. WALTHER 
Translated from the third German edition | 


and considerably enlarged by L. M. Dennis. Price} GAS AND FUEL ANALYSIS.—By A. H. Git, 
10s 


HEMPEL. 


A LEAFLET ON SULPHATE OF AMMONIA: ITS 


SOURCE; RELATIONSHIP TO SOIL; EFFECT 
ON PLANTS.—By H. H. Covsins, M.A., South- 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. Price 1s. 6d. per 
100; £3 per 1000. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ LABORATORY HANDBOOK.— | 


By J. Hornsy. Price 6s. 


THE VALUATION OF GAS, ELECTRICITY, AND 
WATER-WORKS FOR ASSESSMENT PUR- 
POSES.—Second Edition. By Tuomas NeEw- 


BIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and WiLLiamM NEWBIGGING, 
} 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Price 5s, 


REESON’S COMPLETE — “onal WATER aiteaitt, 
By JosEPH REESON. Price 2 


GAS ANALYSTS’ Boesch By Jacques ABaDy. 


Price 18s. 


coAL TAR AND AMMONIA, ay GrorGEe LUNGE, 
Ph.D. Third Edition. Price 42s 


CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS.—By HueGueEs and 


O’Connor. Price 6s 
GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES, — By (the late) 
Bryan Donkin. Price 25s, 


GAS LIGHTING.—By Cartes Hunt. Price 18s, 


GAS MANUFACTURE FOR STUDENTS.—By J. | 


Horny. Price 5s. 


. CANNEL, | THE FLOW OF GASES AND PROPORTIONING 
SPLINT, SHALE, &c., USED IN THE MANUFAC- | 


TURE OF GAS,— By’ (the late) Dr, WiLL1amM WA_- | 


GAS-MAINS, — By F. SourHweEtu Cripps, Assoc, 
M.Inst.C.E. Price 7s. 6d. 


GAS-WORKS DIRECTORY AND STATISTICS; 
1906-7. Price 10s. 6d. 


| Price 5s. 6d. 


THE POWERS OF CHARGE OF THE METROPO.- 
LITAN GAS COMPANIES.—By Laurence W. 8. 
Rostron, M.A., B.C.L., of New College, Oxford, and 

| Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface by 
GerorGE Livesey, M.Inst.C.E. Price 6s, 


THE CHOICE OF GAS-FIRES.—By Tuos, FLETcHER, 
F.C.S. Price 3s. per 100. Special Quotations for large 
Quantities, 

GAS AND HOW TO USE IT.— By J. H. Troventon, 
Sample copies . ae 100, £2; 250, £4 10s. ; 500, 
£7 10s. ; 1000, £10. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ POCKET BOOK. — By H. 
O’Connor. Price 10s. 6d, 


| cEmray FOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Vol. Il. — By Buiounr and Buioxam, 
| Price 16s, 


| GASHOLDER AND TANK AT THE SUTTON GAS- 
WORKS (one million cubic feet capacity).—By F, 
SouTHWELL Cripps, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Price 3s, 6d. 


| AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF GAS LIME.—By 
| CHarLEs D, Puiiips, J.P. Price 10s, 6d. per 100. 

| 

| 





| Other Books supplied (Post Free) at Published Prices, 








LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No. 1.— 


No, 3.—‘‘ Fire Risks." 


‘‘The Sanitary Aspects of Gas and Electric Lighting.” 
No. 2.—‘‘ The Cleanliness of Illuminants: The Eyesight.” 


‘ILLUMINATING TRUTHS FOR HOUSEHOLDERS.” 
No. 4.— 
No, 5: 


“The Relative Cost of Gas and Electricity, and Matters affecting it.’ 
—‘‘On Reliability, with Instances of Misplaced Confidence.”’ 


No. 6.—‘‘ On Shop Lighting, with Special Reference to the Flame Arc Lamp." 
This series of Leaflets will be useful, not only for distribution among Householders generally, but for circulation among Shareholders to sortify them with arguments in 
defence of the commodity in which they have invested capital. Copies of each Leaflet should also be kept in every Gas Undertaking’s Show-Rooms, 
Prices for Quantities on Application to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. | 


REPRESENTATIVE (LAMPS, METERS, 
WatTeER INSPECTOR. 

Company. | 
MECHANIC FOR STOKING MACHINERY ReEpatrs. No, | 


&c.). 


No. 4803. 
Winchester Water 


and Gas 


802. 
Stot CoLLector. No. 4804. 


| 
Situations Wanted. 
Gas AND WATER ENGINEER. 


Gas-FiTTER. No. 4805. 
SULPHATE PLANT REPAIRER. 


No. 4798. 


Day, Kensington. 


Gas-Works for Sale. Taylor, Putney. 





Tar-Works for Sale. No. 4799. 


| Plant (Second-Hand), &c., for Sale. 


ENGINE AND EXHAUSTERS AND Widnes 
Gas Department. 
ENGINE AND Pumps. No. 7854, c/o J. W. Vickers & Co. 


METERS. 


Company Meetings. 


BRENTFORD Gas Company. Westminster Palace Hotel. 
Aug. 2. 2.30 o'clock. 

BroMiey Gas CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
Bromley. Aug.13. Six o'clock. 

ComMeErciaL Gas Company. Cannon Street Hotel, 
Aug. 15. Twelve o'clock, 

Hornsey Gas Company, London Office. 
3.30 o'clock. 

SouTH METROPOLITAN Gas CoMPANyY. 
Hotel. Aug. 14. 2.30 o'clock. 
SoutH SusuRBAN Gas CoMPANyY,. 

Aug.g. Three o'clock. 


Bell Hotel, 


Aug. 9. 
Cannon Street 


De Keyser's Hotel. 





TENDERS FOR 


Coal and Cannel. 
BRADFORD GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 8. 
LLANDUDNO Gas DEPARTMENT. ‘Tenders by Aug. 8. 


Meters. 

Dewssury Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 7 
Oxide of Iron. 

SALFORD Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 15. 
Pipes, &c. 


Dewssury Gas DEPARTMENT, 
Heywoop Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Sulphuric Acid. 


Dewssury Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 7. 
Heywoop Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by Aug, 13. 


Tank for Gasholder. 


MANCHESTER Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 31, 


Tenders by Aug. 7. 
Tenders by Aug. 13. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken or anonymous communications. 


and address of the 


BANK HOLIDAY. 

In consequence of the BANK HOLIDAY (Aug. 5), Communications 
for the next issue of the “JOURNAL” and Orders respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be received at the Office 

NOT LATER than the FIRST POST ON SATURDAY. 

Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





writer ; 


TERMS OF 


Payable in advance. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*\JOURNAL"’ must be authenticated by the name 
not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c. 
Water Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON." 


, to be addressed to 
E£. 
Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


QNELL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMeErRsTon HovseE, 
Oxp BroaD STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London,”’ 





J. & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
54 & 47, an eee Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND D Y GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 254 Oldham, and 2412 HOP, London, 

Telegrams :— 
**Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “* MeTRIQvE, Lonpon,”’ 





BENZOL 


AND 


(CARBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD,, 
7, BishopsGaTe STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Carburine, London,” 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS 
BALE & CHURCH, 


5, Crookep Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lip, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLveRToWN, 

Telegrams: ‘* HypRocHLoric, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone: 841, AVENUE. 
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